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Chapter I 



THE DISCRIMINATION AND LOW 
INCOMES PROJECT 



Lewis L. Lorwin 



The studies presented in this volume are concerned with the re- 
lationship of social and economic discrimination to low incomes among 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in New York State. That these two groups 
are discriminated against in their economic activities and in their social 
relations is not open to dispute. It is also undisputed that there is a 
relatively large concentration of these groups in the low income brackets 
and a proportionately high incidence of depressed living conditions among 
them. What is not as clearly defined is the extent of the relationship and 
its implications. This volume is primarily an effort to explore some 
SiYGdiS in which these relationships and. implications can be exposed more 
clearly. 



Two reasons prevailed for undertaking these studies at this time. 
The first was the appeal of Governor Averell Harriman, soon after his 
inauguration, for a greater concern with the problem of "poverty amidst 
prosperity" in New York State. The second was the belief of the State 
Commission Against Discrimination (hereafter referred to as SCAD) ^at 
the problem of low incomes could not be solved without an understanding 
of the nature and impact of discrimination upon it. 



THE BACKGROUND 



The Problem of Poverty 

During the quarter century before World War I the prevalence of 
poverty was one of the mam concerns of W^estern countries. The leading 
economist of the period, Alfred Marshall, declared that poverty was 
society's most important problem and the main justification for the study 
of economics. Economists and sociologists in Great Britain and the 
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United States sought to explore the meaning and extent of poverty, to deter- 
mine its causes, and to devise methods for its elimination or reduction. 

During the early 1920s there was a shift of interest to problems of 
wages a ^^d unemployment. This was a logical development of the th inking 
of earlier investigators who had emphasised irregular employment and 
chronic unemployment as among the main factors of poverty (another being 
the large sises of families). 

After 1923, however, the idea took hold that America had entered a 
"new economic era" of high wages and economic stability. In the sanguine 
spirit of the times, interest in conditions of poverty waned, despite 
realities which contradicted that spirit. 

The depression decade from 1929 to the outbreak of World War II 
veered interest from relative poverty to mass unemployment and economic 
collapse. The phrase "poverty amidst plenty, " and Fra nk l in D. Roosevelt's 
declaration that one- third of the nation was ill- fed, ill- clothed, and ill- 
housed, dramatised prevailing social- economic problems, and the need 
for major economic and social reforms. 

Attitudes began to shift again after 1945 when prosperity, including 
both high profits and rising wages, and the benefits of the social security 
system re-created a great faith in the American economy. Economic ex- 
pansion, world economic development, and the challenge of inflation came 
to the economic forefront. Full employment and higher living standards 
fed a growing belief that there was not only no Justification for poverty but 
that it did not in fact exist. The less fortunate were considered largely vic- 
tims of conditions within the province of social work and public assistance. 



New Investigations and Questions 

A closer look at economic conditions, however, has raised new 
doubts as to whether such complacency is justified. The reports of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report have made it clear 
that many Americans have incomes inadequate for a minimum level of 
living. The Subcommittee on Low- Income Families of the Congressional 
Joint Committee has fixed a $2000 annual family income as such a mini- 
mum. In 1955 more than 7 million families in the United States were esti- 
mated to be at or below this deviding line. ^ In New York State 800,000 



^A report of the Census Bureau confirms this estimate also for the year 
1956. See New York Times, September 10, 1957. 
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families aiyl 595, 000 individuals fell within that category. These figures 
raise questions of whether such families were in a state of poverty and of 
why such a condition should persist in a period of full employment and 
high prosperity. ^ 



Governor Harriman's Action 

Against this background Governor Averell Harriman, in a message 
to the New York State Legislature in January 1956, called for an attack 
on poverty." The state legislature appropriated an initial $100, 000 for 
proposed studies, and Governor Harriman appointed an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Low Incomes to make broad inquiries into the incidence and 
causes of low incomes and depressed living conditions in the state. Ex- 
isting state programs were to be evaluated and new studies undertaken 
which would point to practical programs for grappling with the problem. 
The Interdepartmental Committee, headed by Industrial Commissioner 
Isador Lubin, set up a special staff for the purpose, under the direction 
of Dr. Meredith B. Givens. The studies included in this volume have 
been carried out as part of this committee's general program. 



Recog"^<^»n of the Special Problem of Minority Groups 

The Congressional Joint Committee has pointed to tiie propor- 
tionately large concentration of nonwhites in low -income groups shown 
in studies of the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Governor Harriman's message referred to pre limin ary studies which 
showed that the highest incidence of low-income families in New York City 
and adjacent suburban counties was among nonwhites. 

The need for an analysis of the factors responsible for the greater 
concentration of low-income families among minority groups — particu- 
larly, in New York, the Negro and Puerto Rican minority -- was thus 
recognized by the Interdepartmental Committee on Low Incomes. In out- 
lining the scope of its inquiry, the committee stated that its purpose was 
to determine the extent and distribution of low incomes in the state, the 



^An informative discussion of the income distribution and of the continued 
n i^ar d core of genuine poverty" in the United States may be found in tiie 
Papers and Proceedings of the Sixty -ninth meeting of the American 
Economic Association held in Cleveland, Ohio, December Z7-Z9, 1956. 
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patterns of living which accompany low earnings, the characteristics of 
those families that are chronically or permanently in low-income brac- 
kets, and the degree to which low earnings are associated with personal, 
industrial, ethnic, environmental, and social factors. The ethnic factors 
to be studied include the economic and social discrimination facing these 
minority groups. 



scad's Interest in the Problem 

This special problem was of obvious interest to SCAD, which func- 
tions under a law that declares that '^practices of discrimination against 
any of its inhabitants because of race, creed, color or national origin are 
a matter of State concern, that such discrimination threatens not only the 
institutions and foundations of its inhabitants but menaces the institutions 
and foundations of a free democratic state." The law charges the Com- 
mission "to eliminate and prevent discrimination in employment, in places 
of public accommodation, resort or amusement, and in publicly-assisted 
housing accommodations because of race, creed, color or national origin. " 

SCAD'S function under the law includes the undertaking of studies 
and research to deal also with discrimination in the "terms and conditions 
of employment. " The Commission, represented by its Chairman, Charles 
Abrams, felt that a study of discrimination in relation to incomes could 
provide guides for dealing with the problems involved in advancing the pur- 
poses of the state's anti-discrimination legislation. Although SCAD's con- 
cern is with discrimination against ^ groups, it felt justified in concen- 
trating this study on the problems of Negroes and Puerto Ricans since 
they were the predominant victims of discrimination in the state. 

After some negotiations it was agreed to transmit $10,000 to SCAD 
out of the first year's legislative appropriation for the study of the re- 
lationship between discrimination and low incomes. The later departmental 
Committee maintained a continuing interest and advisory function, but 
SCAD bears general responsibility for the form and content of the studies, 
and each author is responsible for the specific structure and interpre- 
tations presented. 



The New School's Role 

As SCAD had limited research facilities at the time these studies 
were undertaken, the Commission asked the New School for Social Re- 
search to carry out the proposed research. In the fall of 1956 preliminary 
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pia^a for a research project were drawn up. ^ In January 1957, after the 
proposed studies were approved by Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin, 
SCAD contracted with the New School for the conduct of the studies. On 
the recommendation of SCAD the New School appointed Dr. Aaron Antonov- 
sky as project director. Dr. Gladys Engel Lang joined the staff as re- 
search associate in January, and Mr. Arno Winard came on as statistical 
and research assistant in March. Dr. Melvin J. Lerner became field 
director of the study in Elmira. Dr. Roy B. Helfgott* Mrs. Vera R. 
Russell, and Market Psychology, Ihc. , were commissioned by the New 
School to make their respective studies. An advisory committee was 
set up consisting of Commissioner Charles Abrams, Miss Josephine 
Cunningham, Dr. John A. Davis, Dr. Meredith B. Givens, Mr. Charles 
Livermore, Dr. Morton J. Schussheim, Mr. John B. Sullivan, and 
Dr. Arthur L. Swift, Jr.^ 

In the course of the project it was thought desirable to consult 
with specialists in the field to sound out current thinking on problems of 
discrimination and on research methods and procedures. A working con- 
ference was therefore called at the New School on March 9* 1957. Ideas 
anA suggestions growing out.of these meetings were invaluable to the com- 
pletion of the studies. Early drafts of the studies were further submitted 
to a number of experts whose helpful comments and suggestions were 
incorporated into the final revised papers. 



THE STUDY 



Plan for the Project 

Considering the small sum available, the committee deemed it 
impractical to attempt to seek definitive answers. It was decided to open 
a selected number of areas, gathering data which would indicate lines for 
further research and action. The fact that this project was part of an 
over-all low-incomes study was steadily kept in mind, but the frame of 
reference was conceived broadly. It was thought desirable to undertake 
studies dealing with several basic questions in the field of discrimination. 
The underlying assumption was that where discrimination operates to bar 



^An early outline of possible research questions prepared by Clarence and 
Sylvia Sherwood is reprinted in this volume as Appendix E. 



^For professional affiliations of members of the committee, see p. Ui. 
Participants in the March 9 conference are listed in Appendix F, 
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or limit the mobility of minority group members — either thro^h pre- 
senting direct barriers to their progress or through cripplmg their 
capacities --the problem was relevant to their disproportionate concen- 
tration in low-income brackets. K we could pinpoint and analyze some 
discriminatory mechanisms and at the same time some factors promotog 
integration, we could contribute to further understanding of the over 
problem of low incomes and of the part played by discrimination. 



Wherever possible the individual studies were developed in con- 
junction with the current work of SCAD. Thus one of the stupes was con- 
ducted jointly with the Elmira Mayor's Committee on Human Relations; 
another study was undertaken in cooperation with the SCAD Commerce »d 
Mdustry Advisory Committee; and a third was based «>“* 

of a lengthy series of investigations and complaints handled by SCAD. 



The Scope of the Study 

The final plan for the project included four points of inquiry; 

1. The present economic status of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in New York State. This was not meant to imply 
that discrimination was exercised only against these 
groups, but rather that with no other groups in New York 
does discrimination so seriously affect economic status. 

2, The major discriminatory mechanisms which 
limit minority group participation in the social and econo- 
mic life of the state. 

3, The ways in which discriminatory practices 
affect the earning capacities and income levels of minori- 

ties. 

4. Economic developments which are likely to affect 
the employment opportunities in the near future. 



Desirability of Definitions 

The $2000 annual family income could be ass\mied as the poverty 
line for the purpose of the study. From SCAD's viewpoint the main issue 
was the disproportionate incidence of low incomes among minority groups 
which might be imputed to discrimination, and not where the lines of low 
incomes and poverty were drawn. However, for purposes of evaluating 
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the ec<mon.ic disadvantages of Negroes and Puerto “ New York 

desirable to establish some basis of comparxson. 



Guiding Ideas 

The studies were guided by three ideas; 



1. Low incomes and poverty are not synonymous. 

2. The term poverty must be used to cover a total 
cultural situation. 



The early British economists had a severe concept 

U..1. d.,. Th., s... *... . 

habitual drunkard would faU into this second cUss. 

This early concept is obsolete today. In contemporary America 

s: s;. V ». *.»*.• •• p-« »< «» 

Creed." 



3 While the subjective element in low incomes smd 
poveriy is recognized, their objective character can be 
eaq)ressed in budgetary terms. 



Defining Poverty 



These studies use budget 



estimates of the Interdepartmental 
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Committee, ^ based on figures of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics^ anH of the Budget Standard Service of the Welfare and Health 
Council of New York City (renamed in 1956 The Community Council of 
Greater New York, Inc.)«^ The income estimates for a family of four 5n 
New York City and other urban areas of New York State are: 



1. Minimum living income: $3000 to $3500. 

2. Low income: $2000 to $3000. 

3. At or below the poverty line: $2000 a year 
or less. 



The last estimate conforms to that of the Congressional Joint Committee. ® 

The validity of these dividing lines has been questioned by some in- 
vestigators who maintain that a $2000 annual family income does not neces- 
sarily mean poverty or deprivation for all families in that income category. 
They argue that poverty is a relationship between family income and family 
needs, which vary from case to case, and that no precise measure can be 
valid. ^ 



This question is clarified in Governor Averell Harriman's special 
message to the New York Legislature on January 30, 1957: 



^Daniel Creamer, The Determination of the Low Income Yardstick for 
New York in 1949 , tmpublished paper prepared for the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Low Incomes, 1957. 

^Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bulletin No. 927, 1948), Workers Budgets 
in the U.S.: City Families and Single Persons, 1946 and 1947 . 

^WeKare and Health Council of New York City, Research Department, 

A Family Budget Standard , 1955. 

^Congress of the United State 84th Congress, First Session, Washington, 
D. C. (1955), Hearings before the Subcommittee on Low-Licome Families 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 



^First National Bank of New York, Monthly Letter , Nov. -Dec. , 1956. 
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This figure of $2000 is, of course, not a precise 
dividing line between an ade<|uate and inadequate family 
income. We all know that poverty and low incomes are 
not synonymous. To determine what families are 
living below minimum basic standards we must consider 
only what the family earns but what the family needs. 
Some family incomes below $2000 may be sufficient for 
basic needs: some such families own their own homes 
and are using capital resources such as savings to sup- 
port an adequate standard of living despite their low 
current income. Others may experience low incomes 
only temporarily. For still others, low income is the 
beginning in a life cycle of earnings which may be 
expected to rise. 



Our principal concern is with those individuals and 
families who for sustained periods live at levels below 
what the community may reasonably consider as adequate. 
These may include some families with higher incomes who 
nevertheless do not have sufficient means to meet the cost 
of basic needs, such as unusually large families or house- 
holds with incapacitated members. 



It is in this context that the economic position of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in New York is examined. Some low-income members of 
these groups may find that their living conditions today are better than 
in past years or other places, but their marginal status continues to 
pose problems both for themselves and society. 

Families are considered at the poverty level when the impact of 
low Incomes is aggravated by one or more of the following conditions: 
large number of children or other dependents; irregular employment; 
prolonged periods of unemployment; loss of breadwinner by death, 
disability, or old age; illness; or broken home.^ Available data indi- 
cate that such conditions are most widespread among minority groups, 
making them most vulnerable to the threat of poverty. 

It has been said that in a competitive society such as ours 
inequalities in job opportunities and in earnings reflect primarily 
differences in native abilities. Under this theory, the concentration of 
minority groups in low-income brackets is presumed to be proof of their 
inadequacies. 



National Social Welfare Assembly, Making Both Ends Meet on Less Than 
$2000 A Year, a communication to the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report from the Conference Group of Nine National Voluntary Organiza- 
tions Convened in Washington, D. C. , 1951, pp. 1-23. 
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The theory has been invalidated on many grounds. Scientists have 
proved the biological equality of men of all races and creeds; sociologists 
have shown that achievement is a result of many social factors such as 
education, training opportunities, and home environment; economists have 
demonstrated that the labor market does not work smoothly in utilizing 
individual capacities. An e3q>lanation of the lower economic status of 
minority groups must thus be sought along other lines. Whatever con- 
ditions make for low incomes generally, for minority groups the addi- 
tional factor of discrimination is involved. 



The Structure of Discrimination 



In the studies presented here, discrimination embraces the con- 
tinuing economic and social restrictions because of race, religion, or 
cultural background which limit possibilities for advancement. While dis- 
crimination may be expressed in individual acts, such acts are rooted in 
prevalent traditions, stereotyped images, and social arrangements. Dis- 
criminatory practices tend to fall into patterns and to be embodied into 
the institutional framework of society and thus to operate in the manner 
of impersonal pressures eind compulsions. Discrimination is not always 
accompanied by a feeling of conscious prejudice. It may be practiced for 
reasons of fear or gain or because of passive acceptance of socially sanc- 
tioned ways of doing things. 

Any concrete act of discrimination is the result of mixed motives, 
attitudes, and forms of behavior. Table la suggests possible relation- 
ships among psychological, economic, and social factors of discrimination. 

Discrimination is related to low income when its effect on minority 
groups is to limit their competitive position in the labor market. It affects 
the individual at crucial stages of his development, such as in educational 
and vocational preparation, freedom of choosing a home, and opportuni- 
ties for employment and advancement. These limitations on the individ- 
ual's mobility distort the supply and demand of labor in ways prejudicial 
to the bargaining power and earning potential of minorities (see 
Appendix D). 



The Organization of the Study 

The considerations and limitations sketched here have determined 
the final choice of topics of this volume. In Part I the Chairman of SCAD 
has developed the ideas underlying SCAD's approach to the problem of 
discrimination and formulated a series of recommendations for action 
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Table la. The Structure of Discrimination 



Motivations 

Desire to assert 
personal superiority 


Attitudes 

Conscious 

prejudice 


Forms and Methods 

Racial stereotypes 
perpetuated by indi- 
viduals and groups 


Claim to higher 
social status 


Conscious 

prejudice 


Racial distinctions 
built into educational 
and other social insti- 
tutions 


Competitive 

advantage 


Fear of economic 
insecurity; con- 
scious or uncon- 
scious prejudice 


Restrictive devices in 
vocational training 
and employment 


Profit making 


Conscious or \mcon- 
scious prejudice 


Formal and informal 
restrictive policies in 
hiring and upgrading 


Protecting property 
and investments 


Fear of losses; 

conscious 

prejudice 


Restrictive policies 
in housing, etc. 


Social conservatism 


Opposition to social 
change; conscious 
prejudice 


Community regulations 
to maintain status quo 
in racial relations 



which flow from the ideas and data developed throughout the research pro- 
ject. The two chapters of Part n present the facts relevant to a study of 
discrimination and low incomes. First, available economic data on the 
status of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in New York are brought together and 
examined for evidence of the extent of concentration of these groups in low- 
paid occupations and low -income brackets. Second, the significant trends 
in the economy of New York which work to hinder or improve equality of 
economic opportunity are traced. This chapter is a concrete inquiry into 
the dynamics of discrimination as affected by industrial changes, economic 
expansion, and shifts in the demand for labor. These two chapters docu- 
ment present differentials in employment status and incomes of minority 
groups, and <d.so point out where new opportunities may develop. They 
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strongly suggest that such opportunities will depend on several factors -- 
motivation and aspirations of minority groups, facilities for training, 
management and labor policies, and community attitudes. The problems 
raised by these prerequisites are examined in Part III. 

Part m contains the reports of the field surveys and case studies. 
The Elmira study explores the forces which affect the acquisition of 
skills and the development of competitive potential among minority youth. 
The survey of management attitudes toward hiring and upgrading describes 
some of the barriers impeding the economic advancement of minorities and 
probes into their social and psychological causes. The studies of Negroes 
in the New York brewery industry and of Puerto Ricans in the garment 
trades deal with efforts to eliminate discriminatory employment practices 
cLtid to integrate minority groups into specific industries and into the labor 
organizations dominant in these industries. A fifth field study is based on 
case studies of "success stories" --in which a non -discriminatory policy 
was effectively developed in corporations. 

Finally, in Part IV the project director attempts to elucidate the 
social meaning and forms of discrimination and the nature of their impact 
on economic opportunities of minority groups in general. The chapter 
may be described as an essay in the sociology of discrimination. 

While the studies deal with a specific question and specific situa- 
tions, they have a larger significance insofar as they are unified by a 
central theme and a common point of view. The theme, in its broad 
aspects, is the fulfillment of the promise of equal opportunity in a free 
society. The point of view is that discrimination, operating through 
social and economic mechanisms, negates this basic principle of American 
life, with consequences detrimental not only to the groups discriminated 
against but to society as a whole. 

Those responsible for this volume are fully aware of its limita- 
tions -- that it raises some questions which are not answered and leaves 
unfilled gaps in factual data and analysis. We believe, however, that 
these pilot studies (for that is what tliey are) are of public interest. The 
over-all body of data and ideas contained here constitutes one of the 
first important attempts to understand the relationship between discrimina- 
tion and income. The material and analysis presented here indicate lines 
along which a long-range program of research may be formulated by SCAD 
to guide remedial action in regard both to low incomes and to economic 
and social discrimination. 



Part One 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



ERJC 



Chapter II 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDIES 



Charles Abrams 



One of the more significant implications yielded by 
the studies that follow is the dearth of information on 
the relationship between low incomes and discrimination. 
l‘he field has been so devoid of essential data that the 
hypotheses upon which vital research could be formu- 
lated do not yet exist. This is particularly true of data 
involving the Puerto Rican migration. 



When, therefore, Ciovemor Harriman authorized 
the Commission to undertake some initial studies in 
the area with a small allotment of funds from the low- 
income appropriation, the Commission decided that 
the most effective use of the fund allotted could be 

by eiq>loring several limited areas of research. 
Simultaneously the Commission undertook a general 
exploratory analysis of existing data, supplemented by 
interviews with informed people in housing, employment, 
labor relations, religion, social work, education, and 
government. 



The first effort is represented by the papers in 
this volume. The second study, ^ to which occasional 
i^eferences are made in the chapter that follows, deals 
with the more general aspects of the problem in up- 
state metropolitan areas of New York. These two 
studies, supplemented by the functional experience 



Gg^ge Grier, Negroes In Five New York Cities , New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, August 1958. This study 
was initiated through a grant from the J. M. Kaplan Foundation. 
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gained by the Commission through the more than 5, 000 
complaints it has processed since 1945, and ampltfiec 
by the data to be forthcoming from the companion studies 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Low Incomes, 
should represent the beginning of a pool of information on 
the important problem of low incomes in New York Stote 
and afford at least a preliminary view into the part which 
discrimination plays in it. 



I. THE DEMOGRAPHIC BACKQIOUND 

The last four decades have witnessed a major change in the compo- 
sition of the nation's northern population. Curtailment of 
tion in the 1920s. coupled with an economic activity spurred by war and .m 
expanding economy, saw Negroes leaving the South in ever-mcreasmg 

numbers. 

New York State became a main focus of their concentration a^ 

058 007 or rouahly 6 percent of aU the nation's nonwhites — some 95 per- 

ber had spurted to an estimated 1. 260. 000. These . 

largely in the urban areas and composed about 7.7 of the 

tot^ ^pulation. While metropolitan New York housed ^ tlffn 

upper^New York State eiq?erienced an increase f^ 

1940 to 108,000 in 1950 and to 166,000 by 1957 (Ch. IV). 

This rise of the nonwhite population was accompanied after 19« 
by another major migration from Puerto Rico. Prior to 1940 emigration 
from the island had averaged only a few thousand persoM a yew. By 
1950 more than 226, 000 persons bom in Puerto Rico had moved to toe 

la^d. 85 percent of whom lived in New York State About 600.000 

persons of Puerto Rican extraction now reside here, of whom 75 percen 

were born on toe island. A net in-migration of 32- 0<><> 

pated annually for the next three to five years, and by 1970 toe Puerto 

pi.-y .' population is ei^ected to be augmented through 

naturaTtocrease by an additional 600,000 persons (Ch. Vm). The ^erto 
Rican population of New York State is roughly equal to a quarter of the 

population now living in Puerto Rico. 



^All references mdicated in this manner refer to the studies m this 
volume . 
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THEORIES OF POVERTY AND DISCRIMINATION 



These migrations had characteristics in some respects similar to 
but in many respects different from previous migrations. Though a con- 
siderable amount of literature exists on the new migrations, vital infor- 
mation is missing on the effects of current discriminatory practices on 
economic status and prospects, and on the supply of and demand for labor. 
A great deal has been written about poverty and a great deal about dis- 
crimination, but almost nothing about the interrelationship between the 

two. 



Three main theories seemed to have gained credence among 
those who have grappled with the problem in the past. One may be ex- 
pressed as follows: The most recent newcomers are simply another 
^ol of competitors for the better life. The same sequence of struggle, 
advance and ultimate assimilation must follow in their case as with mi- 
grants before them. Prejudice has always existed against new arrivals — 
whether Jew, Catholic, Russian, or Italian- -and it has exhausted itself 
in harmless episodes. An ultimate rapprochement will be achieved with 
the latest newcomers as well. 

^yen some of the more recent studies of the problem lean toward 
this view of the preordained breakthrough. One theory holds that each 
immigrant group will follow the pattern of movement from the lowest 
point in the social and economic pyramid to a higher place "most if 
not all of them wiU ultimately disappear from American life." Other 
authorities have felt that with the development of Negro industrial and 
professional classes, the distinction between the races would assume the 
form of two eventually parallel structures, with vertical mobility on a 
"separate but equal" basis. 

A second theory has been that poverty is the fate of a social or 
economic group that fell victim to adversity through some personal mis- 
fortune or misdoing. Social or economic conditions affecting a whole 
group play no part in the calculation. Poverty is the exclusive conse- 
quence of old-age, sickness, drink, crime, mental disease, extrava- 
gance, and similar personal predicaments. In this view, of course, it 
would be calamity, not color, and casualty, not class, that brings its 
victims to their sad estate. 

A third theory has been that race prejudice is fostered by 
capitalists to keep control over the proletarians whom they exploit. In 
this view, such prejudice is a social attitude propagated among the public 
by an exploiting class for the purpose of stigmatizing some group as 
inferior sc that the exploitation of either the group itself or its resources 
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may both be justified. 

We have learned much about poverty and progress since the nine- 
teenth century. The fatalistic theory that wealth is a gift of the Almighty 
and poverty a consoling visitation no longer appears in the approved 
texts. Nor do Marxian socialism or Malthusian economics any longer 
dominate the American intellectual horizons. Charity and philanthropy 
have been largely supplanted by governmental responsibility and imple- 
mented by devices designed to supply aid where the private market 
mechanism has faltered or personal misfortune has intervened. 

Yet even the more recent thinking and the most recent policies 
fail to point up discrimination as one of the important and new factors in 
the poverty complex. 

That there is discrimination which deprives certain citizens of 
the prospects accruing to others is accepted, at least in principle. That 
there are poor is also taken for granted. But that there may be a larger 
proportion of permanent poor among nonwhites (and other identifiable 
minority persons) as long as discrimination holds fast is only vaguely 
referred to, if at all. And where it is referred to, the feeling often 
persists that it is the same temporary poverty that has afflicted pre- 
vious migrant groups — i. e., the new darker "huddled masses" will 
ultimately see the lamp behind the golden door just as the older migrants 
did and their way too will be lighted to the happier plateau by the same 
benign oil. 

Yet certain differences between past and present in-migrations 
are manifest. A basic factor in the state's past growth was the variety 
and flow of immigrants from Europe. In 1890 New York State had a 
foreigi^born white population of over 1.5 million, constituting 26 per- 
cent of its total population. They included 14 main groups (of over 
10, 000), most of whom were looked upon as "minorities. " There were 
then fewer than 80, 000 members of nonwhite races. Following cur- 
tailment of immigration, the white foreign-bom proportion of the state* s 
population -- which had risen to 30 percent in 1910 -- fell to 17 percent 
in 1950 and the comparable percentage for the United States dropped 
from 15 to 7 percent. Gradually these groups disappeared into the 
general population. Their ghettoes dissolved or changed in character 



^Cf. , Oliver C. Cox, Caste. Class and Race , Garden City, New York; 
W48. For an answer to this argument, see Gordon W. Allport, The 
Nature of Prejudice, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 1954, p. 208. 
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with their progress. While discrimination against the foreign-born has 
never been entirely eradicated, their assimilation into the mainstream 
of American life did on the whole fulfill the dreams of the optimists. 

With the war and high employment, however, the character of 
the migrations changed, and the new labor force has been coming in- 
creasingly from areas within the orbit of the United States. The new 
migrants have been mostly citizens, not foreigners, and large numbers 
of them are black rather than white. In 1950 fully 62 percent (516, 750) 
of the nonwhites in New York State had migrated from their birthplace 
elsewhere in the country, and of those 89 percent were born in the 
South. Almost 200, 000 people had come from Puerto Rico and it has 
been estimated that by 1970, nonwhite and Puerto Rican residents com- 
bined will comprise 28 percent of New York City's population as com- 
pared with 13 percent in 1950 (Ch. IV). 

Primarily ineluctably, the nonwhite is and will remain more 
identifiable than his European predecessors. He cannot lose his color 
by his rural dungarees for suburban flannels. Nor, with his 

combined handicaps of status as well as color, can he move up easUy 
in a single generation from in-migrant to president of General Motors. 
Nor, if a lasting prejudice becomes fixed and widespread, is there escape 
for through educational improvement alone. And unless the same 
opportunities are opened to him as were offered to others before him, it 
may be diffictilt to answer the charge that here at last is a permanently 
e 3 q>loitable group and an exception to the American formiila of social 
and economic fluidity. 

The Puerto Rican, though different in characteristics, is partly 
identifiable by color as well, and where he is colored he is likely to be 
\mder a double handicap. Whether colored or white, however, he can 
get back and forth to his homeland in six hours instead of two to three 
weeks. Though there are no specific data to substantiate it, the pull 
back to the island probably accentuates transience, rootlessness, and 
limitations upon opportunities. 
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m. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR POVERTY 

In January 1957, a reported 289, 179 peyons in New York City 
were receiving some form of public assistance. Of these, 40 percent 
were nonwhite, 31. 4 percent white, and 28. 5 percent Puerto Ricans. Thus 
115,834 nonwhites aad 82,529 Puerto Ricans were receiving fi^cial aid 
from federal, state, or local sources compared to 90,816 wMtes. When 
compared to the total population of each of the groups, the figures show 
that 15 out of every 100 Puerto Ricans and 12 out of every 100 nonwhites 
in New York City were on relief rolls. This may be contrasted with 
1. 4 out of every 100 whites similarly situated. 

It is probable that the high proportion of nonwhites and Puerto 
Ricans on relief rolls and in the aid-to- dependent cMldren category is in 
part due to their in-migrant status and their non- orientation to an urban 
setting. It probably also results from disorganised personal and family 
patterns. High fertility rates among the two minority groups (each, 
particularly the Puerto Rican group, has a high proportion of its meinbers 
in the younger age ranges) also contribute to the amount of public assis- 
tance. 



Whatever the cause of the high rate of public assistance, the 
greater incidence of poverty in minority group communities seems 
strikingly confirmed. 



IV. THE BARRIERS TO ADVANCE 

The main blocks to an economic and social advance by minority 
groups, at least as they appear from the studies that follow, the Grier 
studies, the case eiqperience of the Commission, may be generally 

listed as follows: 



1. Deficiencies in environment and home life. 

2. Absence of housing, which impedes mobility and free 
access to areas of opportunity. 



taken from a table prepared by the Bureau of Fiscal 
Administration, Division of Statistics, New York City Department of 
Welfare. 
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3. Community attitudes restricting hiring by industry 
of workers who, it is feared, might settle in the 
community, and the general confinement of minori- 
ties to existing concentrations in the larger cities. 

4. Resistance to hiring by management — personnel 
managers, line supervisors, foremen, executives, etc. 

5. Educational lag and defective operation of the educa- 
tional system for minorities, impeding their entry 
into skills and their opportunities for advancement. 

6. Failure of apprenticeship and on-the-job training to 
function for the new minorities. 

7. Deficiencies in counseling services, subjecting 
minority youth to misdirection or lack of direction. 

8. Failure of trade schools to train or encourage 
minority youth to enter advantageous occupations. 

9. Resistance or discriminatory practices by private 
employment agencies, one of the main sources of 
recruitment. 

10. Failure by minorities to train or apply for jobs 
through fear, ignorance, tradition, or their im- 
willingness to sacrifice immediate higher-paid jobs 
for better long-range opportunities. 

11 • Opposition by unions due to long-standing traditions, 

ethnic homogeneity, or the outright discriminatory 
practices of the leadership or membership. 

12. Absence of original trades acquired at the source 
of the migration and the inability to acquire them 
after arrival. 

13. Existence of a back-log of unemployed among whites 
in some industries requiring their absorption before 
acceptance of outsiders. 

14. Transience, impeding the sinking of roots into the 
community and in its available opportunities. 

15. Lack of leadership, contacts, know-how, of 
realistic aspirations, or of opportunities for emulation. 
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16. Language difficulties accentuating concentration 
in over -competitive communities, limiting dis- 
persion or the ability to compete for jobs requiring 
a knowledge of English. 



Manifestly all of these obstacles could not be as thoroughly ex- 
plored in the studies as might be desirable; and while they may vary in 
t b pir impacts between one minority group and another and between com- 
munities, most of these obstacles have eithei; evidenced themselves in 
the studies or during the proceedings in the Commission's many cases. 
Whether the obstacles will disappear with time will depend largely upon 
changes in existing patterns -- patterns of housing and environment; of 
attitudes; of jobs and competition for jobs; of education, training, and 
guidance; and of the official programs designed to eliminate the barriers 
and foster more equal access to opportunity. 



V. HOUSING 

The most, recent evidence of the relationship between poverty and 
discrimination is suggested in the slum and in housing. Before 1940 
poverty had been generally linked to the slum and to certain zones of the 
urban community.^ Here was the changeless habitat of the aged poor, 
the crippled poor, the destitute, the mendicant, and the victims of 
"degeneration. " Few writers then correlated the slum with the Negro or 
Puerto Rican ghetto. When President Franklin D. Roosevelt, for example, 
said that one-third of a nation was "ill-housed" as well as ill-fed and ill- 
clad, his vision of "ill-housed" was life in a slum composed mainly of 
whites. 



But when the Negro migration accelerated, the slum and the 



^"Thus the slum, the harbor for the impoverished and the dependent, 
tends to perpetuate itself; it perpetuates itself biologically as children 
are born into penury and privation; it perpetuates itself socially when 
the cultural patterns of the area are transmitted from generation to 
generation." Gist and Halbert, Urban Society , New York: Crowell, 1933, 
pp. 448-449. See also E. W. Burgess, "The Determination of 
Gradients in the Growth of the City," Publications of the American 
Sociological Society , ^-926, pp. 178-184. 
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Negro ghetto merged almost without notice. In New York State and in 
many other large cities, the slum scheduled for elimination by clearance 
programs now became increasingly the refuge and haven of the in - 
migrant Negro or Puerto Rican. Surveys of slums in many cities turned 
into studies of nonwhite housing problems, and all the social by-products 
formerly linked with white slum dwellers were nowidentified with the 
nonwhite. ^ It was Negro urban housing that was singled out as the most 
deteriorated -- the national proportion of substandard housing was 
almost six times as high for Negroes as for whites. It was Negro 
housing that lacked the essential amenities -- nearly 42 percent of non- 
white homes lacked a private flush toilet as contrasted with 10 percent 
for whites. Overcrowding was greater too -- although 5 percent of 
white families were overcrowded in 1950, the figure for nonwhites was 
18 percent, and while such overcrowding decreased for whites between 
1940-50, the rate increased by more than 11 percent for nonwhites. 
Infant mortality, one of the main indices of poverty, was also much 
higher for Negroes, as were the other common manifestations of 
social disorganization. 

The contention that the slum and the Negro concentration were 
now one and the same, received support from the fact that as early as 
1952, of the 45,450 families to be displaced by slum clearance under 
the federal urban renewal program, all but 13, 650 were listed as non- 
white. Moreover the public housing applicant with an income bringing 
him at or near the national poverty level was now typically a Negro 
and, in New York State, also a Puerto Rican. Occupancy of state- 
aided public housing for the lowest income group in New York City as 
of July 1, 1957, was 50. 8 percent Negro and 20.5 percent Puerto Rican. 
In upstate projects Negro occupancy was now 34. 8 percent despite the 
small relative proportion of Negro population. A study made by the 
New York State Rent Administrator showed that not more than 7 per- 
cent of New York City's nonwhite population could afford new FHA- 
aided housing in 1955. 

Though the slum continued to be an index of poverty in American 
cities, and it had increasingly become a Negro slum, most studies con- 
tinued to emphasize the relationship between poverty and the slum with- 
out identifying slum poverty with slum occupancy by the new minorities. 

Coupled with the fact that it was the Negro poor (and in New 
York City the Puerto Rican poor also) who now predominantly inhabited 



^See Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors , New York: Harper, 1955, 
for the general characteristics of Negro housing. 
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the slums was another fact: The slum had become a ghetto restricted by 
social as well as economic compulsions. In the case of previous immi- 
grants, the slum, the ghetto, and the slum- ghetto, had all evolved within 
a rough limit of choice. As economic conditions improved, the white 
slum dweller could move into better surroundings. He might still 
choose to live with his own group in a better neighborhood if he could 
afford it, or move into better housing in a more diversified neighborhood. 
For him, ability to pay rather than status or race had been the deter- 
mining criterion in the dwelling market. 

With the new nonwhite migrations, elements of compulsion -- 
physical, social, economic, and sometimes even legal -- now circum- 
scribed the movements of the new minorities, particularly of those who 
were nonwhite. These limitations upon their mobility were reinforced 
by two simultaneous developments. 

1. The growth of a white suburbia. 

2. An increasing emphasis on social homogeneity 
in American life. 

In the twenty-five years preceding the end of World War II, no 
less than 75 percent of new developments for owner occupancy were built 
in peripheral sections. Between 1950 and 1956 suburbs in New York 
State showed the largest numerical gains, continuing a trend that had 
begun several decades before. The largest population gains were 
achieved in Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester, Brie, Monroe, and Ono nd a g a 
counties, which are either urban- suburban or mainly suburban in 
character (Ch. IV). 

Simultaneous with the suburban trend, a new accent on social 
status mguiifested itself in an insistence upon neighborhood homogeneity 
— white homogeneity in particular. It sparked fears of mass Negro 
movements into white neighborhoods and simultaneous fears of loss of 
status of community associations and of diminution in real estate values. 
These developments diminished contacts between the two groups and 
intensified tensions between them. 



VI. THE HOUSING PROBLEM AND DISCRIMINATION 

The housing famine confronting the newly in-migrating minori- 
ties had multiple effects on the whole scheme of living: on their social 
position in the communities to which they came, on their opportunities 
in life, on the educational patterns, on their aspirations and on their 
children's prospects. It influenced the minority's destiny, limited its 
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mobility, brought social distortions in the family structure, and warped 
the maturation and development of its younger members. Whatever 
efforts might be made to advance and secure the Negro's fundamental 
rights at the national level, the Negro's rights would continue to be vio- 
lated as long as housing discrimination persisted. His right to settle 
down, his right to seek a job, to privacy, to temporary shelter while 
he sought livelihood in a new community, his right to move, and to live 
in a healthy environment of his choice were all inevitably impaired by 
the difficulty of finding a home. However firmly the courts might 
strike at segregation in schools, such segregation would continue when 
there was segregation in neighborhoods --in fact, the latter might 
even now become the new vehicle for achieving the school segregation 
indirectly which the courts had outlawed directly . By being compelled 
to pay extortionate rents for the shabbiest dwellings, the new minority 
family was often compelled to allocate for shelter a proportion of 
earnings which should have been assigned for food and clothing. In 
New York City the Negro aind Puerto Rican feunily often pays $20 weekly 
per room in a slum, a per- room rental charged the white family in the 
newest and most modern dwelling. 

The housing shortage on the one hand and the fears and biases 
in the all-white districts of city and suburb on the other could not fail 
to exert their influences in the all-white plant as well. 

The studies that follow and the Grier studies both confirm this. 
In each of the five cities studied by the Griers, housing emerges as 
the most prominent problem. The Syracuse study shows that one 
large company hired four Negro engineers who migrated to Syracuse 
to take the jobs. Each was provided with a lengthy list of "available 
apartments" compiled by the company with the aid of the local real 
estate board. After a futile effort to find such homes, three of the 
four engineers asked for a re-transfer. Another large corporation 
changed its plans about hiring Negroes when it learned of this experi- 
ence. The president of Mohawk Airlines told the writer that when his 
company decided to change its main office from Ithaca to Utica, two 
competent Negro employees were compelled to quit their jobs because 
they could find no housing in the new community. One of the main 
arguments by the airlines against hiring Negro hostesses has been 
that they would encounter difficulty in finding housing along the routes. 
The Rosenberg -Chapin study (Ch. VI) quotes one employer as feeling 
that Negroes did not have the middle-class virtues of responsibility 
because "home life has a lot to do with it. " Another employer said 
"yes, we have one colored engineer/^m a company of over 10,000 
employee^/ -- there used to be a colored chemist working here . . . 
he left because of the housing situation." That suburban exclusion of 
Negroes brings social isolation and curtailment of employment oppor- 
tunities seems confirmed by a top executive who said he would not 
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hire a Negro secretary since his office was not in New York City where 
people are used to colored people. "Out here, " he said, "there is no 
great contact. In New York they are accustomed to working with Negroes." 

The housing shortage and discrimination affect the Puerto Rican as 
well. Poor housing, overcrowding, excessive rents, and family disorgani- 
zation keep him from putting down roots, learning the language, and 
making the firm decision to settle. Insofar as discrimination against the 
Puerto Rican is more intense than it was against European immigrants, 
his adjustment is made that much more difficult. He is limited in his 
employment opportunities by the absence of shelter here and elsewhere 
where jobs beckon. The employer upstate as well as in areas outside the 
state fears hiring a Puerto Rican worker if the nearby community resents 
having him as a neighbor. The Bahamians who work in Connecticut return 
to their homeland voluntarily between seasons, while the Mexican wetback 
working in the Southwest can be returned by force. These are therefore 
often less of a problem for the planter and farmer than the Puerto Ricans. 



Vn. INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 

The Negro and Puerto Rican have foimd some advantages in the 
state not enjoyed by previous migrants -- higher employment, relief, and 
easier transportation. Considering the low standards prevalent at the 
sources of the migration, substantial economic gains have been won in 
their shift from South to North and from the Commonwealth to the mainland. 
From 1940 to 1950 the nation-wide numjer of Negroes in non-farm civilian 
employment rose from about 3 million to 5.5 million, which was propor- 
tionately a greater expansion than the labor force as a whole. With the 
reduction of competition from European immigration, some Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans have had a better chance of moving upward into the skills 
and professions formerly preempted by the Europeans. The gains made 
by Puerto Rican migrants too, coming as they do from a rural and 
economically depressed environment, should not be underestimated. A 
recent study (October 1958) by the Commission of 33 major hotels in New 
York City showed important gains by Puerto Ricans in many categories of 
hotel employment. 

The average Negro in New York State is, moreover, somewhat 
better off than the average Negro in the United States, though 61.5 percent 
of the Negroes (urban and rural nonfarm) in the state and 61. 3 percent in 
New York City reported incomes less than $2000 in 1949, a figure hardly 
enough for subsistence. In the same year only 39 percent of the whites, 
reported an income less than $2000 (Ch. III). 

Normally income and occupational prospects for both of these 
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minorities might be expected to improve. The low birth rates during the 
depression have contracted the pool of younger labor and wartime and 
postwar employment have until recently expanded the opportunities for 

jobs on all levels. 

But economic recession is always a ha sard. The 1957-58 reces- 
sion created an unanticipated competition by wMtes. It may be of long or 
short duration, but if it continues it can be expected to limit any upward 
movement by the minorities. The net in-migration of Puerto Ricans to 
New York State shrank in 1957 to 24,500 from 34,000 the year before. 

WhUe no figures are available for nonwhite imemployment in New York 
State, Bureau of the Census figures show that for the last ten years, 
nonwhite unemployment nationally has been about twice that of white unem- 
ployment. The surplus labor among Negroes seems never to have been 
fully absorbed even in the more prosperous years. With new competition 
from unemployed wnites, that surplus may be expected to grow. For the 
inescapable fact is that a continuing disparity in \memployment between 
whites and nonwhites is inevitable imder present patterns, i. e., as long 
as there is discrimination in hiring and firing; a concentration of urban 
nonwhites in the wage-earning groups which eaqperience more unemploy- 
ment than the salaried groups; a concentration of nonwMtes in unorg^zed 
industries where seniority is not always followed in firing; a low seniority 
rating among nonwhites in the organized industries; and poorer education 
and training of nonwhites which affords them a narrower choice of jobs 

at all times. 

b an era in which the individuaUstic pattern of enterprise has 
moved toward a trinity of big business, big labor, and big government, 
any concerted tendency to bar a whole group from opportunity or ad^ce- 
ment must be viewed as invidious. With industrial concentration, the 
hiring policies of the many are being made by the few; in New York State 
today 1 percent of the employers hire 50 percent of the workers. The 
policies involving employment of the Negro and Puerto Rican have thereby 
become dependent upon the decisions of a diminishing number of personnel 
managers, foremen, and employers, whose attitudes of tolerance or m- 
tolerance can result in either the arbitrary exclusion or the equitable 
<n rb<«ion of a whole group. Circumstances may vary from commumty 
to community {each with its attitudes and needs), with the hirmg policies 
of employers, and with the traditions and policies of unions. In Syracuse, 



’••The Monthly Report on the Labor Force, •• Current PopuUtion Reports, 
Series P-57, Nos, 1-187, Table 5. See New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, Nonwhite Unemployment in the United States, 
1947-1958, New York: April 1958, for a detailed analysis of these data. 
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for examplCf the manu£achirin^ lahor marlcet* according to the Grier 
studies, is dominated by a few large employers and, except in advancement 
into certain fields, a non-dis criminatory policy is said to be in evidence. 

But in Massena, New York, the scene of the St. Lawrence Seaway develop- 
j few Negroes are employed. Old patterns of exclusively white employ* 
ment are gradually giving way in banking, airlines, baking, brewing and 
insurance; but in a number of other industries, the old traditions carry on. 

So too, with the expansion of labor unionsj an exclusion policy can 
deprive a whole group of access to an industry and often has. In the 
railroads, union policy kept Negroes out of certain crafts, though this 
pattern is now beginning to change in New York and New Jersey under the 
pressure of their Commissions Against Discri min ation. 

Increase of government power, with its vast influence on public 
atwi private employment, is complex in tts implications and may operate 
for the better or the worse; but where discrimination is the folkway of 
local or state majorities, it must be for the worse. ^ 

The study on executive attitudes and practices in hiring and up- 
grading (Ch. VI) suggests some of the obstacles in industry as well as the 
more hopeful prospects. Since it involves hiring practices in areas of 
suburban New York, the tendency toward exclusion should be eiq>ected to 
be greater than if it were in New York City. Policies vary among plants, 
but even in the most “liberal" suburban plants there are still built-in 
barriers to the hiring and upgrading of colored workers. Opportunities 
for employment of tninorities often stem from management's sense of 
desperation during a labor shortage rather than because of its equali- 
tarian hiring practices. 

in a number of industries the feeling persists that Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans are peculiarly suited to manual, menial, and subordinate 
functions, so that upgrading takes place only in the lower ranks. Puerto 

as the most recent newcomers are held in low esteem — at least 
for the present. (The interviews did not include the garment, hotel and 
other industries in which the hiring of Puerto Ricans is common and 
accepted. ) 



^Public employment of Negroes in New York State is generally fair. The 
policy of Governor Harriman, announced in December 1957, setting up 
the first comprehensive mechanism for insuring non-dis criminatory 
hiring in state employment, is a model which other governmental units 
might well follow. 
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While Negro employment is approved in the lower ranks, and an 
occasional Negro makes the grade near the top, in the middle ranks ex- 
clusion policies continue. Here the general image of Negro inferiority 
persists and here the need for a breakthrough appears most essential. 

One composite stereotype of Negro workers is that apart from the 
** exceptionally good" they are "less dependable, less stable, less tactful, 
less teachable, " etc. The Negro is considered to be deficient in ambi- 
tion and therefore does not go in for training. Negroes make "poor 
supervisors" and are not acceptable in positions of leadership (Ch. VI). 

The Negro, it is felt, is capable of supervising a group of Negro 
porters or another Negro unit, but not a white or mixed group. While 
Negroes may be hired as "showpieces, " i. e. , to negate discrimination, 
these show pieces continue the exception in the plant operation. Among 
clerical workers, particularly among white women employees, social 
contact often amounts to a tabu. There is also the feeling that Negroes 
do not hold on to their jobs and are inherently less stable than whites, 
and that, in fact, "they do not want better jobs." This, of course, is 
part of the familiar vicious circle, i. e. , Negroes who find it hard to 
move up in the industrial scale and to whom few promotions are given 
are criticized for not being motivated to strive for promotions . 

There are, however, more hopeful reactions among the companies 
interviewed. One executive said, "I would not accept at face value a 
supervisor's objection to a Negro — I'd check to see that she got a fair 
and reasonable opportunity — not a prejudiced opinion." Another re- 
spondent stated, "I'd just hire Negroes and assign them to their desks. 

I would not consult anybody. The worst thing would he to ask — 1 know 
what the answer would be. I would treat Negroes like anyone else. • ." 

The employer who wants integration, it is felt, should first establish in 
his own thinking a policy clear to himself and his people, a policy of 
open-mindedness. He should reject any basis for refusing to hire 
except lack of skills. 

The report discloses that while a Negro may be unacceptable in 
these areas as against a white with equal qualifications, yet if the appli- 
cant is "a cut above what we might ejq>ect from the average white girl, 
she would be hired. " Even in the case of a private secretary, a highly 
skilled attractive Negro girl would be hired instead of a less than 
attractive run-of-the-mill white girl. As some executives put it "just 
go ahead firmly and follow through. Worker opposition is to be eiqpected 
at first — it will quickly collapse if you are resolute. " 

Despite qualifications, reservations, and awareness of the diffi- 
culties. the general conclusion among these suburban employers seems 
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to be that the barriers can be broken; that the situation is ripe for improve- 
ment; that the more Negroes prepare and qualify themselves for better 
jobs -- especially in technical fields — the sooner will they find the job 
market welcoming them and their skills. This would be particularly so 
when there is a shortage of technical skills and in office work. 

In addition to the other areas previously mentioned, major gains 
have also been made in New York City in the communications industry, in 
clerical work generally, in the service industries, and a breakthrough has 
been made in department stores including even suburban Westchester. So 
too substantial inroads have been made in areas and in jobs in which Negroes 
were formerly not seen. There are now Negro brakemen and yard conduc- 
tors on the Pennsylvania Railroad, reservation clerks and other workers 
on the airlines, tellers in banks, clerks in insurance companies, drivers 
on trucks, etc. The breakthroughs even where not substantial numerically 
are important because they open up new fields of opportunity and aspira- 
tion. 



If the goal is to be realized, however, it is not enough that industry 
become willing to make the breakthrough. The minority must also be 
qualified to accept the jobs industry is willing to offer. It must also be in 
a position to advance to better jobs. This means, among other things, 
that the minority workers must be prepared for what may be called middle - 
range goals, i. e., in apprenticeship, in clerical, and in supervisory 
positions. 



Vm. EDUCATION AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIFE 

Clearly if a major break in the poverty line is to be achieved for 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, the elimination of discriminatory practices 
is not enough. Minority members must also have the equipment with 
vdiich to compete for available oppo r tunitie s . Acquiring this equipment 
begins early in life. In this connection a few pertinent facts brought out 
by the studies bear summary: 

1. Negroes must have higher qualifications than whites to compete 
for jobs (Ch. VI). 

2. Lack of formal schooling is more of a handicap for the Negro 
and Puerto Rican than for the white. While adequate schooling is essen- 
tial, it takes more than education to overcome the economic handicap of 
minority group status (Ch. III). 

3. There is a considerably higher drop-out among nonwhites than 
among whites in the state at the high school level. Moreover, while one 
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of five white high school graduates completes college, only one out of 
nine Negro high school graduates does so (Ch. III). 

4. The schools in which the educational capacity of s^idents is 
reported the lowest, where tensions between whites and Negroes are 
greatest, and where discipline problems are most severe appear most 
often in the schools which have eiqperienced the heaviest influx of 
southern youngsters. White students are beginning to shun these 
schools and wUte parents are seeking transfers at an '^alarming rate*' 
(Grier study). 

5. If Puerto Ricans are to improve their circumstances and 
secure better jobs, a good command of English is essential — but many 
Puerto Ricans come without an adequate knowledge of the language 

(Ch. vm). 

6. Stability of the home affects the school record of youth. 

Negro youngsters born in the North of parents in stable homes tend to 
have the better records (Ch. V). 

7. In Elmira, where Negroes were compared to whites from the 
same lower class background, "tiie Negroes show a more positive and 
constructive attitude toward school than the corresponding white youth;. . . 
the Negro e^q>ects more of himself and maintains more of a direction in 
his academic pursuits;. . . The Negroes do as well as, if not better than 
the whites . . . according to traditional educational standards;. . . fewer 
Negroes drop out of school before graduation;. . . of tiiose who have 
grad'iated, more Negroes have actually gone on to college*^ (Ch. V). 

hi a city like Elmira it would appear tterefore, that much of the 
problematic aspect of tiie Negro educational situation, when it exists, 
is directly related to being "lower status" in disproportionate numbers, 
hi commi^ties where the Negro population is small and wUch have not 
eiq>erienced substantial southern in-migration (such as Binghamton and 
Elmira), the over-all differences between Negro and white students may 
be few. In Binghamton a few Negro students are "superior, " a few 
below normal, and most are in the middle or "normal" range, hi a 
city with a large Negro influx, one counselor said that perhaps 90 per- 
cent of tiie Negro youngsters were in the "low-ability groups" (Grier 
study). 

It is manifest that the educational system of the South exacts its 
price in the North; that it is having and will continue to have lasting 
repercussions upon the minority youth; tiiat one effect is the perpetua- 
tion of tiie Negro at a lower cultural level and that it will continue to 
hamper Negro youngsters in the generation to come, depress their 
opportunities, hopes and ambitions. 
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DC. ASPIRATION AND GUIDANCE 

The aspirations of minority youngsters play a vital part in their 
ultimate careers, in their eventual growtl), and in their place in society. 
Levels of aspirations vary between communities and families -- some- 
times they are the same as those of whites, sometimes lower and as in 
Elmira (Ch. V) sometimes "unrealistically higher" as compared to whites 
of equal status. The Elmira study suggests that many young Negroes, 
lacking realistic models of success among their family and friends, have 
set their own career objectives far beyond their ability to reach them, 
even without the inhibiting power of discrimination. Most, however, 
according to the teachers and counselors interviewed in. the Grier studies, 
appear to be in the low ambition group. 

Proper guidance counseling could help direct drives and careers; 
indeed, it is essential where parents are unequipped to supply it. But 
guidance counselors are often affected by the stereotypes of the community 
Ignorance of the new opportunities that exist, failure to keep abreast of 
new attitudes and needs in industry, and a tendency to steer youngsters 
into the accepted routines limit the youngster's chances. The frustra- 
tions among the few Negroes who had been steered to high positions and 
failed to achieve them and a sincere if misguided tendency not to buck 
the prejudices of the market^ as well as the sheer absence of adequate 
information are other factors limiting both the coimselor and the counseled 

Meanwhile an industry which might hire a Negro for a good job 
often finds him unavailable. Few qualified Negroes, for example, have 
applied for jobs- even in the state police. An eminent leader of the labor 
movement told the writer that any qualified Negro construction worker 
sent to him would be accepted into the building trades unions, and the 
Labor Advisory Committee's public commitments on discrimination have 
received wide notice; but a major obstacle seems to be the lack of appli- 
cants for membership. Often in the most publicized cases the number of 
qualified applicants appearing for the job are few despite the efforts of 
minority organizations to find them. 

The lag between availability and demand exists for a number of 
reasons. One is the failure to attend school and make the grade. "If I 
had 50 or 100 Negro youngsters with grades of 82 or better, " says one 
coimselor, "I would have an easier time with college placement than with 
a smaller number of whites. Colleges are begging for Negroes these 
days." A bank president in an upstate city said he has for many months 
sought a Negro secretary and contacted many sources without success, 
la another city, the head of a technical training school with few Negro 
students reports confidently, "We would have no trouble placing Negroes 
in good jobs after graduation. I am sure we can place Negro graduates 
because there is a terrible shortage of the kind of people we train" (Grier 
study) . 
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Here again the inevitable contradictions assert themselves* 

Where prejudice exists, the Negro is barred. But in many areas where 
prejudice does not exist, the Negro fails to apply; partly because few 
are qualified; or because of the fear that the prejudice persists; or 
because a tradition that has changed continues to exert its force in dis- 
couraging the minority youth to train or apply; or because of the failure 
of the guidance counselor to encourage such training; or because the 
shift involves risks of one kind or another. Chapter X describes the 
many ways in which discrimination perpetuates itself, even when preju- 
dice is no longer the principal factor. 

Other reasons cited are "lack of Negro leadership . . . lack of 
social contacts • • • the failure of Negroes of high status to migrate to 
areas of opportunity ... the shortage of skills among them . . . their 
tendency to take the easiest path in employment • • • their feeling that 
they wouldn't get good jobs in this town. For this reason many wondered 
why they should go to school • • • their unwillingness to 'be the first to 
pioneer ... the non-existence of housing in communities where oppor- 
tunities for employment exist" (Grier study). 

As long as these patterns persist, the gap between the availa- 
bility of jobs and the number of qualified applicants for them will per- 
sist with it. Unless the gap is bridged, the ascent toward social and 
economic equalization will continue hard and frustrating. 



X. FORMULATING A PROGRAM 



It is difficult on the basis of these studies to resolve either the 
long -discussed problems of poverty or of discrimination. It is doubly 
difficult to resolve both, and it is not intended here to supply definitive 
solutions for either. But the seriousness of the problems merit a con- 
tinuous exposure of the issues in the hope that some progress, however 
small, can be carved out. It is with this in view that the foUowing sug- 
gestions are offered. 

Whether the same pattern of opportunity as existed for immi- 
grants up to the 1920s vtill exist for minorities hereafter will depend 
upon developments in three main areas; education and training; 
housing and environment; government protections and policies. 

All these are interrelated. The Negro or Puerto Rican must be 
equipped to take the^job industry offers. His equipment, in turn, de- 
pends upon his access to education and training. It hinges also upon 
environment and home life and upon the availability of a home at the 
work location. Whether such a home is available depends largely upon 
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public policy in housing. Whether industry is ready to offer him the job 
and labor imions are willing to accept his membership depends upon atti- 
tudes in community and shop and upon the legal protections available to 
him. 



In no previous era in American history has public policy been so 
crucial from the standpoint of civil rights and of minorities. Whether 
minorities fared well or badly in the past depended less upon public 
policf than upon the economic patterns, and these patterns -- except for 
the public land program -- were the products mainly of private determina- 
tion. Up to 1890 the frontier was open, and one-man, small-scale, 
localized enterprise continued to predominate both in agriculture and 
trade. The society of which most European immigrants were part was 
hardly conducive to lasting oppression. And though xenophobia, anti- 
Catholicism, and class conflict erupted again as industrialization expanded, 
there were safety valves hidden in the economic process -- the new entre- 
preneurs may have cared little about equality for all men but their very 
competition for cheap labor acted to create a free labor market based on 
skill rather than national origin and capacity for work rather than breed 
or creed. The bias against new immigrants that burst into esipression 
from time to time could not prevail against the sheer need for working 
hands. Economic opportunity and expansion, not public policy, were the 
primary forces that promised economic and social equality. 

But with the more recent concentration of economic power in pri- 
vate hands and of political power in public hands, a high private and public 
moredity has become more essential than ever before. This must be so 
if extension of equal opportunity to the newest groups is to be assured. So 
too, now that public education has attained a pivotal role in the individual's 
destiny, it has become incumbent upon government to assure that it is dis- 
pensed fully, adequately, and without preference to one group over another. 

Finally, with greater devolution of responsibility upon government 
for housing and for mortgage money, these government benefits should be 
so allocated as to assure the availability of homes primarily for those 
whom the private market ignores. 

Yet at no level of government are the problems of these migrating 
groups and minorities being dealt with comprehensively. We seem to be 
satisfied with prevailing theories and devices and have, as yet, shown 
little awareness of the deeper issues involved. In this sense, the concern 
of the State of New York with the problem of low income and discrimination 
represents an important beginning. 

With the migration from the South continuing and with the Puerto 
Rican migration only in its first stages, it must be manifest that the low 
educational level of migrants is no longer a southern or a Puerto Rican 
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problem alone but one of national concern and responsibility. What 
policies, private and public, can be brought to bear upon their problems? 



The Challenge to Industry 

Since the bulk of the opportunities for employment and advance- 
ment must come from private employers, their attitudes are of paramoxmt 
importance. It is now manifest, for example, that industry must assume 
some responsibility for providing the essential shelter near their plants 
for the workers they invite. This need not mean permanent large-scale 
investment nor the company landlordism of the early coal-towns. With 
current federal programs offering a variety of formulae for individual 
ownership, the employer's part might be performed through sponsorship, 
buying the land or providing the temporary money to private builders to 
launch the enterprise. 

A few companies have moved in this direction. But they are token 
efforts and the exceptions. The nonwhites who needed company help most 
have not benefited even from these. The organization of a Mortgage 
Facilities Corporation by the large lending institutions of New York State 
on the urging of Governor Harriman highlights a formula under which 
capital could be pooled for the prime purpose of making loans to nonwhite 
families denied such capital by the private mortgage market. If this 
operation were expanded and if industries and unions joined in similar 
ventures, nonwhite skilled workers and other families might be helped to 
acquire shelter. Such a program, however, could not meet the needs of 
the lowest-paid workers and a vastly expanded publicly subsidized pro- 
gram must be launched. This will be alluded to later. 

Assuming that housing were to be made available to the minority 
workers, there would still remain the problem of their ability to pay for 
it, and this means securing employment at wages comparable to those of 
whites. Here an improved Law Against Discrimination could be helpful. 

If the State Commission Against Discrimination were given the right to 
initiate regulatory action on its own motion, it could call all the members 
of an industry together and obtain enforceable industry-wide agreements 
\mder which no single company in an industry could continue to practice 
discrimination when other companies were willing to abandon it. All 
would have to hire fairly and all would be better poised to face local 
opposition or employee bias where it existed. In the, end such a policy 
would benefit employers by widening the pool of workers and it would set 
a democratic standard for the industry as a whole. If an enforceable 
agreement had been made with the eighteen major airlines, for example, 
in place of their voluntary pronouncement, discrimination in the hiring 
of flight personnel would have been ended in 1956. 
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There are, however, many things industry can do without waiting 
for the prodding of the law. An adequate labor force is to industry's advan- 
tage and a labor force in which talent rather than pigment is the criterion 
is what industry should be seeking and fighting for. Granted that some in- 
dustries might choose to take the line of least resistance and employ 
"whites only, " there is certainly a more progressive leadership which 
can demonstrate the example -- for their own self-interest if not for the 
ethical values involved. Discrimination can be a costly business when it 
exacts its toll in an artificially limited labor force; in higher taxes neces- 
sitated by the continued support of a poverty class; in waste of manpower 
through selection of workers on the basis of color instead of worth; and in 
the Curtailment of the buying power of a large segment of the nation's 
population. 

It is because the potential for a progressive leadership does exist 
in important sections of industry that progress has been and is being made. 
The Commerce and Industry Association of New York, for example, 
cooperates with the State Commission Against Discrimination; the com- 
munications industry not only cooperates through an advisory council but 
actually encourages cooperation by other enterprises through publicizing 
its example (see Ch. DC). 

There are still, however, many gaps industry could fill --in en- 
couraging apprenticeship training in its plants; in taking positive steps 
to challenge employee opposition; in informing employment agencies with 
which it deals that it will not brook discriminatory referrals; in advancing 
employees on the basis of merit; in seeing to it that nonwhites are not the 
first to be fired when conditions are bad and the last to be hired when 
they are good; in taking employees from trade schools that have an open 
policy in training; in assuming leadership when the community in which 
they do business practices an unfair exclusion policy in housing or com- 
munity life. The industrial executives are often the community leaders 
and their more positive demonstration of such leadership could set the 
example. 

On the national level as well, executive leadership could mobilize 
public opinion to an awareness of the issues; it could make better use of 
the devices existing at the executive level for insuring compliance by all 
communities with their constitutional obligations. Such leadership need 
not center on the compulsive processes. It can also include the wise use 
of all the prestige inherent in the executive power to reach and build up 
the more enlightened elements in all regions of the coiuitry. The power to 
earmark funds for improvements, the use of the patronage powers and 
other devices which lie within the domain of the executive, are all tools 
in this process. 
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The Challenge to Labor 

Much the same logic applies to unions and to leaders of labor. 
The ranks of labor cannot remain filled unless there are enough workers 
to fill them. The best interests of the unions are served when they can 
enroll all workers in a given trade. By exclusion practices they build 
up a group of outsiders who often have no alternative but to compete un- 
fairly. Moreover as Governor Harriman put it at the meeting of SCAD 
and its Labor Advisory Committee on October 18, 1956, ”free labor 
can exist only in an atmosphere of freedom . . . labor's gains are bound 
up with the democratic faith . . . free labor and race discrimination are 
iri^econcilable . . . the que >t for equality of opportunity is at the core of 
the struggle for freedom . . . ." The non-discrimination pronouncement 
of the AFL-CIO and the agreement of the State AFL-CIO to cooperate 
with SCAD in ending discriminatory practices manifests labor's 
acceptance of these objectives. 

Such objectives must be implemented by the local unions. A 
more positive policy of apprentice training by certain unions would do 
much to widen opportimities. Long-standing traditions in unions which 
have followed the ethnic and familial lines of a previous era need to be 
broken. Where initicil breaks with tradition have been made on a token 
basis — as in the case of the brewery industry (Ch. VII) -- these token 
numbers can be expanded; education among the membership can help 
reduce resistance where it exists. Labor leaders could also take a 
more positive leadership in housing in those communities in which 
housing is being arbitrarily denied minorities. More examples of aid 
to housing through loans of union funds can be undertaken along the 
lines of the demonstrations by the ILGWU and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 



The Challenge to Government; 1) State cuid Local 

Yet with all the good will demonstrated by labor and management, 
a fundamental part still remains to be played by government. At the 
level of state and local government, the provision by the legislature of 
adequate fimds for research and education could help direct the State 
Commission's efforts toward preventing discrimination as well as 
regulating it, helping to remove the barriers to equal treatment as well 
as simply hearing cases arising out of complaints. An important con- 
tribution would be a continuing exploration of the problems of minorities 
as they arise and the initiation of programs aimed at resolving them. 

The recent outburst of juvenile delinquency and misconduct in 
schools and neighborhoods points up the seriousness of the challenge. 
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and it can hardly be viewed as of temporary or local concern. It has its 
foundations in the whole complex that is interwoven with the southern 
pattern, that threads its way to the North as migrations increase and as 
the disorganization of family life in the slums takes its toll. But states 
and cities must be held accountable for the absence of adequate settle- 
ment houses and of proper community leadership which, couplad with ovar- 
crowding and the discouragements that inhere in urban life* are all parts 
of the picture. 

The basic approach should be to treat disadvantaged groups not 
as special kinds of human beings but rather as hixman beings with a 
special kind of problem. Among the proposals deserving consideration 
are the designation by educational departments of specialists, skilled in^ 
dealing with their problems; appointment of more full-time counselors, 
and an in-service training for them as well as for teachers; more clinical 
services in the schools to coiinteract the pressures of poor environment; 
extended use of group guidance in the junior high and elementary schools 
to identify and encourage talented you"^h; guidance work- shops for parents 
to avoid conflicting advice and to coordinate efforts; special guidance pro- 
grams in neighborhood houses where disadvantaged youngsters tend to 
discuss their problems moro frankly; closer cooperation between schools 
and public and private agencies for information on jobs and apprentice- 
ship opportunities. 



The Challenge to Government; 2) Federal 

State and local agencies, however, with all their good intentions 
remain juris (fictionally limited. One source of substantial employment 
is in the interstate industries. Whether a state commission has juris- 
diction over an industry hiring in another state is still a source of legal 
contention. While the recent agreement of twelve state governors to 
cooperate in joint efforts by their commissions may help meet unfair 
interstate violations, it is only through assumption of responsibility by 
the federal government, which has the right and the obligation to regu- 
late interstate industries, that a national democratic morality can be 
effectively expressed and maintained. 



9 Man y school systems use teachers part-time for this function, frequently 
untrained in guidance themselves. Even in New York City, where 
counseling receives relatively high emphasis, the ratio is; One coimsellor 
to 600 pupils for academic high schools, 1 to 1000 for vocational high 
schools, 1 to 1700 for junior high schools and 1 to 18,000 for elementary 

schools. 
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ijssentially poverty is a national concern involving a national re- 
sponsibility. It is national economic policy that influences the economic 
gyrations that embrace the levels of employment and income. Poverty 
may exist in one state and better conditions in another^ as a result of 
which migrations are precipitated toward the latter. Such migrations are 
elements of interstate commerce. Some of the migrants improve their 
circumstances and involve no drain on the receiving state, but in other 
cases they may accept jobs at less-than-subsistence levels or require 

public aid. 

Among the workers in one section of the garment industry -- most 
of whom are of Puerto Rican origin — the average weekly earnings in 
June 1956 of floor workers and cleaners was $42.54, of operators $49. 7G, 
and of special machine operators $50.04. The minimum wage of cleaners 
provided for by union contract was $32.50 (Ch. VIU). It can hardly be 
gainsaid that the low income levels in Puerto Rico are at least partly re- 
lated to the low wages they accept in New York City. The same logic may 
apply to the movement of Negro sharecroppers. The state and city often 
pay more than their equitable share of relief costs and they pay for the 
low educational level of the communities from which the workers migi*ated. 
Each child brought from a depressed area involves the payment of new 
hundreds of dollars annually for schooling and other facilities. When the 
families are members of minority groups, they are deprived of free move- 
ment to suburban areas or to adjoining states, and pour into the already 
overcrowded slums of existing metropolises where they become the vic- 
tims of all the social hazards and deprivations of slum life. 

A reassessment of federal responsibility is indicated and it 
cannot be discharged by the exercise of the regulatory power alone, 
however full its impositions may be. In the long run more federal -local 
cooperation and more positive action is essential in all avenues in which 
it may prove constructive. 

Not of least importance is the need for a reexamination of the 
function of the President's Committee on Government Contracts. This 
agency is a fragment in the federal colossus of economic and political 
power. Designed ostensibly to eliminate discriminatory practices among 
those benefiting from federal contracts or subsidies, it has been provided 
with no funds of its own and is dependent financially on federal agencies 
that may be involved in or are tolerant of the very discriminatory prac- 
tices under question. Its budget is nominal. It has only one regional 
office. Its staff is inadequate. A federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission would, of course, be more effective and every effort should 
be made to have Congress authorize it. Here again, however, the 
question arises as to whether the regulatory approach alon<^ will accomp- 
lish all the results the situation requires. 
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Manifestly federal policing of discrimination in employment alone 
would ignore such essential elemmts as the absence of training and educa- 
tion for Jol 1 , the dearth of housing, the Uck of apprenticeship opportunities 
atwi the programs for improving such opportunities, the deficiencies in 
guidance counseling, the lack of leadership among local minorities, such 
problems as language deficiency and transience, the various problems 
and obstacles existing at the source of the migrations and the whole com- 
plex of which both diserfanination and substandard incomes are a part. 

These various elements come under the purview of difference agencies of 
the federal government, but there is no one agency charged with looking 
at the problem as a whole, and one is needed. A Civil Rights Commission 
or a bureau in the Attorney General's office are of course helpful, but 
their powers are circumscribed; and civil rights in any event are not very 
meaningful in the absence of civil opportunities. 

A Civil Rights Commission whose duties would include regulation 
against discrimination, research, education of the public, and confronta- 
tion of other elements of discrimination in American life might go a long 
way toward the goaL As in the case of the SUte Commission's formula, 
regulatory process should be coupled with the educational and rein- 
forced by funds for research. 

One of the most difficult aspecta of me problem is the improve- 
ment of educational opportunities. Migration to the North widens the 
educational opportunities of the migrants — education in the South is often 
so backward almost any change is an improvement. But it is absurd 
to beUeve that better local schools provide the complete answer. A child 
spends only a part of his time in the classroom. The rest of the time he 
is influenced by the family, the neighborhood, and the environment. Only 
a concerted attack on the whole pattern can effect improvement in the 

long run. 

A Puerto Rican child who was a good child in Puerto Rico may not 
be able to master the conflicts and strictures of East Harlem. The Negro 
child may often follow a similar course when migration has broken the 
roots of community and family, and made fsmily controls dependent on a 
mother forced to earn a living. Indeed, such a condition exists in half 
the state's nonwhite families — 49 percent of the non-single nonwhite 
women in New York State between the ages of 20 and 44 were in the labor 

force in 1950. 

With two- thirds of the Negro population still living in the South, 
and with the South the source from which the migration to the North 9 Jid 
West will continue to flow, the focus at which improvement of educational 

gmi opportunity is directed must be national as well as local* It 
calls for improvement and adequate provision of school buildings and 
teaching staffs in the South as well as in the North. It means more 
o 
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encouragement of southern Negro youth to train and study* It implies a 
better realization by southern parents of the need for a higher education 
and a better preparation for life. It means a restudy of scholarship aid 
programs and an increase in such aid. 

Although the situation involving Puerto Rican children is in many 
respects similar to that affecting Negro children, some differences may 
be noted. The Puerto Rican child often lacks an adequate knowledge of 
English. Teaching of English in Puerto Rico, though recently stepped 
up, has been held back partly by the inadequate number of teachers on 
the island. Learning of English on the mainland may also be hampered 
by the tendency of many families, particularly those of darker color, to 
hold on to the Spanish language as a means of distinguishing themselves 
from the native Negro, and by the fact that many families drift back to 
the island before they have been able to take advantage of a northern 
education. 



A new attitude and a more constructive program must be evolved. 
J£ as the figures indicate, the Puerto Rican population in New York City 
by 1970 will equal some the present population of the island, then 
major efforts on the island must be oriented to preparing the potential 
migrants for life on the mainland. This must include more training in 
those vocational skills which can be utilized here. Training of migra- 
tion leaders would help. Migration by families as a unit and their 
guidance to areas where housing and jobs are both available might 
fostw ' a more healthy family life. Since one of the main problems of 
Lit? igration is that it is not sufficiently distributea among areas of 
economic opportunity outside New York, the opening of cheaper air 
routes to the West and other cities might be sought by the proper 
authorities. But these and other recommendations can be more clearly 
defined only after more constructive studies have been made of the 
Puerto Rican migration than tiiose made to date. 



^^A 1955 study secured ratings from teachers of the English-speaking 
ability of the Puerto Rican pupils in the New York City public schools. 

The report notes: "Of the Puerto Rican pupils registered in 1955, over 
50,000 or nearly 50 percent were rated A or B. For the most part 
those pupils had found their way into the regular classes and needed 
only the attention given to all competent pupils. About 34,000 were 
rated C or D. These understood and spoke Ehiglish to some extent 
but still needed individual and specialized instruction. The remainder, 
nearly 18,000, required highly specialized instruction and much indi- 
vidual attention to find their way into the regular school program.” 

See 1955-56 Annual Report of the New York City Superintendent of Schools. 
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The final and most important aspect of federal public policy is in 
housing. It should be manifest that the State of New York has made a 
substantial effort to do its share in meeting the problem — its total loans 
for public housing exceed $800 million, exclusive of axmual subsidies. 

This exceeds what all the states of the union have done together. In addi- 
tion, New York City's projects have involved capital outlays through loans 
or guarantees in hundreds of millions. Yet hardly the surface of the prob- 
lem has been scratched — it grows more serious daily. 

Each time a single family migrates from a depressed area, a 
capital outlay by some public or private agency is required to supply the 
housing that family needs; and since private enterprise does not build for 
it the obligation must fall on some governmental unit prepared to put up 
both the capital an«i the anmial subsidy required to bridge the gap between 
what family can pay as rent and the annual carrying cost. 

The federal government has conceded its obligation in eloquent 
preambles to its housing legislation. Admittedly it has launched housing 
piTtg-r am g 2uid E ade Commitments which have run into billions of dollars. 

It underwrites the security of mortgage loans through the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans Administration. It stimulates mortgage 
loawa through the Home Loan Bank System. It makes liquidability of 
jQQrtgages possible through the Federal National h4ortgage Association. 

It stimulates the flow of mone'^ into the Savings and Loan Associations by 
insuring their deposits. It also encourages slum clearance and investment 
by private builders through its Urban Renewal Program. 

Yet all these programs are aimed primarily at helping the higher- 
income g.'oups, the builder, and the mortgage institution. And those 
programs which once existed to help the low-income group are eitiier 
faHiTig from view or are being implemented so as to aggravate the position 
of the low-income family, notably the minority groups. The public housing 
program has been whittled to a shell. The urban renewal progran has 
displaced minority families to make way for new housing they cannot 
afford. A system which prescribes subsidies for the better-heeled and 
laissez-faire for the imder -privileged can hardly be descril>ed as "the 
American way. " 

It is time we realized that the primary aim of federal housing 



^^See the writer's "U. S. Housing: A New Program, " New Leader , 

Jan. 13, 1958, supplement. Published separately in January 1958 by 
Tamiment Institute. See also Forbidden Neighbors, New York: 1955. 
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leeislation should be to create decent environments rather than to pay the 
social costs of poor environment after the fact. The pubUc function 
should be veered mainly toward benefiting those groups in the economy who 
are outside the field in which the private housing mech^sms operate. 
Finally, all aspects of existing programs which constrict or diminish the 
quantity of housing for disadvantaged groups should be modified and a mam 
emphasis put on increasing the supply. Mass clearance of shelter, how- 
ever it may be justified as "slum clearance" durin^g periods of hoxismg sur- 
plus, has little justification when its main impact is to mcrease 
crowding. If we accept these premises then a housing program might 

encompass: 

1, A mortgage loan program under which loans would be made for 
ho. .e-ownership to poorer famiUes at interest rates they can afford — 
the range from 0 to 3 percent. 

2. A publicly-aided rental housing program envisioning the crea- 
tion of neighborhoods in place of flie monoUthic projects now characteristic 
of housing programs. This means identifying those neighborhood centers 
of value that should be preserved and improving rather than uprooting them. 
It calls for building of smaller projects of a less institutionalized charac- 
ter and for a system of subsidies which can be available for private, 
cooperative, and public projects for those of moderate incomes. In 
pubUc housing it caUs for poUcies which wiU remove the uncertamties of 
tenancy and the fear of dispossession when incomes increase. 

3 ^ policy which will emphasize vacant land operations and the 
selection of under-occupied sites rather than the wholesale clearance of 
dense concentrations with their mass upheaval of underprivUeged fami- 
lies, as is the present tendency.^^ 



120f course one of the main obstacles to such a program wiU be land 
acquisition. It is no longer possible as in the past for ciUes to e:^ 
pand their boundaries by accession. Yet some politically acceptable 
answer must be found by the state and its subdivisions to the present 
containment of minority and low-income populations. Smce the loan 
program for low-income families could be carried out by private 
builders they would not be subject to the same jurUactional lumta- 
tions as pubUc housing authorities. But avaiUble land may riso 
have to be secured through other devices. (See "U. S. Housing, • 

op. cit.,p. 16, infra.) The fact thi-t considerable housmg and 
mortgage aid comes from the federal government should enable 
federal agencies to condition their aid or mortgage insurance upon 
local communities meeting their obligations in terms of the whole 
region and the needs of all its people. 
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The Challenge to Civic and Minority Organizations 

Up to now civic and minority organizations have tended to concen- 
trate their efforts on the more dramatic aspects of minority problems. 
Legislation and legal issues have constituted the m a in focus of their 
interest. 

Yet it should be clear that only a multilateral attack will usher in 
the progress the situation demands. A law outlawing discrimination in 
private housing is needed, but it will not afford the Negro or Puerto Rican 
the ability to pay the rent. Desegregation is important but will mean little 
if white children do not attend the "integrated” schools. Giving more teeth 
to SCAD is desirable, but it will not help if there are no Negroes ready for 
the jobs that SCAD opens up. There are, moreover, many possible ad- 
vances for which legislation is not necessary. The agreements between 
SCAD and the New York City License Commissioner governing discrimina- 
tion by employment agencies; Governor Harriman's policy on discrimina- 
tion by state agencies; the working out of the Mortgage Facilities Corpora- 
tion formula making mortgage loans available to minority-occupied property; 
the agreement between SCAD and the FHA governing punitive action against 
builders violating the state laws; all these are examples of the potentials 
that lie at the administrative level. 

Pressures upon the President and the President's Committee on 
Government Contracts to act more vigorously than they have might help 
make the Committee a force for reducing discrimination. Yet such pres- 
sures have so far been minimal. 

Setting up esqpertly staged employment agencies skilled in the 
finding and placement of specialized minority personnel would be another 
important step forward. While the Urban League does as good a job as 
it can with its limited funds, an emphasis must be put on finding key 
people to fill the better jobs industry is willing to offer. This type of work 
raw never be satisfactory as a routine operation. 

Publicizing opportunities and gains among minority groups through 
broadcasting and columns that reach them would help break down hesi- 
tancy to train and apply for jobs. Talented students should be encouraged 
to take courses in new fields and become the inspiration for others to 
follow similar careers. Encouragement of youth to apply for apprentice- 
ships would help overcome the tendency to favor the job with higher pay 
but less prospect. Since much of the problem centers aroimd middle -range 
jobs and goals, the apprenticeship system needs careful attention and 
scad's study now in process should help define the areas where progress 
can be made. 
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Well organized campaigns in carefully selected fields of employ- 
ment would help break down major barriers. The campaign by the Urban 
League in the brewery industry (Ch, Vn) is an example. But often, the 
industries selected turn out to be areas for token employment only, while 
those where major gains might be made go ignored. Before any major 
,.».r.p»ig T. is undertaken, a thorough survey of the job potential in the m- 
dustry should be made, accompanied by a simultaneous effort to widen 
the field of qualified applicants, 

A thorough survey is needed of the particular obstacles to employ- 
ment or advancement (such as counseling services, trade schools, 
apprenticeship, and so forth) and of the best means of removing them, 
i.e., through pressures against or better contact with employers or 
employers' groups, unions or public agencies, or through legislation. 

The obstacles should be weighted and a series of short and long-tema 
coals prepared, accompanied by some solid, realizable programs which 
can be timed for fulfillment. Working with rather than against sympa- 
thetic public or private agencies may frequently go further tha^ assummg 
the posture of the militant opponent. But some organizations forego 
gains in their tendency to assume the more tempting role of antagonist. 

At other times and when they should be mUitant, they remain dormant. 

Proper contacts should be established with the general press as 
well. The press can be a useful tool for publicizing opportumties through 
news stories as well as raising the general level of community morality 
on discrimination. In a field where setbacks are often felt to be more 
newsworthy than gains, a determined effort should be made to achieve 

more balanced reporting. 

Other advances could be made among Negroes by creating private 
agencies with functions similar to the Puerto Rican Migration Division, 
which could direct workers to cities where good opportunities for employ- 
ment and housing exist. Such an undertaking would often save many mi- 
grants unnecessary expense, hardship, and frustration. 

Nor has the role of the private agencies in housing been as con- 
structive as it might have been. For a long time they fell victim to the 
attractions of slum clearance while members of the minority groups 
were being forced out of their homes. In fairness it should be added 
that these groups were not the only ones deluded. But it is also true 
that far too litUe pressure has been brought upon the federal housing 
agencies to provide housing for the minority families through easting 
and new programs. Funds that could have been made avaUable for their 
use have instead been directed to others who need them less. There has 
been pressure to condition federal aid upon nondis criminatory practices 
in FHA housing, but discrimination still prevails; and far from enough 
ER?C induce buUders to undertake projects in which minori- 

ties would be accepted. 
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These civic agencies cannot be blamed altogether, for any full 
understanding of their situation would have to make allowances for their 
shortage of funds, for the drives made against them in the South, for 
their all too limited personnel and membership, for their frequent occu- 
pation with critical issues. Their leadership has been unwavering and their 
leaders devoted. The main problem lies in the relative public apathy. 

Yet in the long run, the impetus for constructive gains must come from 
these very organizations — they are and will continue to be a great 
moving force in the preservation of American principles against the 
corrosive influences of prejudice and selfish interest. 

The threat of poverty amidst plenty is not an idle one. If rigid 
economic and social stratification patterns are permitted to take root, 
the new identifiable minority groups may provide the first important ex- 
ception in the American scheme of equal opportunity. The most 
effective force against this development is the unyielding concern of a 
responsible public and of an informed and unselfish leadership to whom 
the security of American principles is as vital as the security of America 
itself. 



MINORITY GROUPS AND ECONOMIC STATUS 

IN NEW YORK STATE 



Gladys Engel LcUig 



Everybody "knows" that Negroes, on the average, have lower in- 
comes than whites. Everyone "knows" that, as a riile, Puerto Rican in- 
migrants to New York are more apt than native-born whites to be em- 
ployed in low-paying jobs. We all "know" that job-for-job within any 
given occupation the chances are that the Negro --in New York State as 
well as in other areas --is drawing lower wages than his white colleague 
and the Negro woman is more apt than the white woman to be a domestic. 
And there are many other aspects of the relative economic status of 
minority groups which everybody accepts as facts. 

On the other hand not everyone sees in these facts hard evidence 
of discriminatory practices, in addition to the problem of ascertaining 
the facts, we have the problem of their interpretation. Though social 
scientists and educators have demonstrated the essential eqxiality of all 
peoples with regard to inherited abilities -- and these findings have been 
popularly publicized^ -- many people remain unconvinced that economic 
inequalities are essentially indices of discrimination and not reflections 
of innate differences. Indeed the social scientist finds it difficxilt to 
demonstrate that inequality is the product of willful or subtle discrimina- 
tory practices. For, in the face of the "vicious circle" or the "principle 
of cumulation, " in Gunnar Myrdal's classic concept, the task of demon- 
stration becomes a complicated one. Given the vicious circle which may 
lead from poverty to school dropouts to economic disadvantage to low in- 
come to discrimination and back again, we find it difficult to prove, 
according to any scientific canons, that we are dealing with "discrimination" 




^See Anti -Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, Research Reports, Vol. 3, 
Nov. 1956, for an excellent summary article containing a 122-item 
bibliography in this area. 
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and not just "disadvantage." From the economist’s point of view the mar- 
ket may reflect disadvantage, not discrimination. So too, the sociologist 
tends to focus on the social conditions which gave rise to the disadvantage 
instead of on discrimination per se. 

In this chapter we have set outs elves the task of documentiug the 
relative economic status of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and whites i"* *4ew 
York State: to document the "facts" we all "know" about the relationship 
between low economic position and minority group status. ^ Even though 
we cannot establish through these facts that the low incomes of minority 
groups are the product of discrimination, if by whatever index we use, 
all evidence points to consistent and marked inequalities between dominant 
and minority groups in the population, we can fairly assume that the 
minority status of one group and the dominant position of the other bear 
some meaningful relation to the economic inequalities. 

In assembling the facts, wherever a choice among available data 
was possible, it was resolved in terms of three considerations: (1) how 
recent and how "original" the data were (that is, hitherto unanalyzed or 
unavailable in print); (2) whether the available material allowed for com- 
parison among all or most of the groups in which we are here interested;^ 
and (3) whether the data allowed for a comparison with over-all conditions 
in the United States or for a comparison with prior years. 

The bulk of the data are drawn, first, from the publications of the 
Bureau of the Census, and particularly the 1950 Census of Population. 

The second most frequently cited source of information is a study of Health 
and Medical Care in New York City, part of a larger study made by The 
Committee for the Special Research Project in the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York and recently published by the Harvard University 



^It has not been possible here to present a definitive and exhaustive com- 
pilation and analysis of all available materials. This is a rather modest 
effort to bring together limited relevant data to serve as background for 
the other studies in the book. 

^For instance, while the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report utilized U. S. 
Census materials on income of family units, in this report we have used 

where Census materials are involved — primarily statistics on the 

incomes of individual persons. It was only through the use of these that 

we could make certain comparisons among ^ groups, 

o 
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Press. ^ (See Appendix A for Tables 1 to 30.) 

The presentation and interpretation of materials follows this order: 
(1) a resume of some general background figures on the nonwhite and Puerto 
Rican population in New York State; (2) the documentation of economic in- 
equalities between the minority and dominant groups in New York by refer- 
ence to income, occupation, industrial employment, labor force participa- 
tion, housing conditions, and school dropouts; (3) the documentation of 
facts concerning what may be caUed the “minorities within minorities”; 

(4) the documentation of certain employment patterns which tend to maxi- 
mize existing inequalities; (5) a summary of what may be concluded from 
the statistics presented, together with some suggestions of problem areas 

for study. 



I. THE NONWHITE AND PUERTO RICAN POPULATION OF 

NEW YORK STATE 



Nonwhites (USA) 

The nonwhite population of the United States in 1950 was about 
15,757,000, or roughly 10.5 percent of the total population. It has been 
estimated that this population by 1956 had increased to 18,268,000, or 
about 10* 9 percent of all persons in the USA. Negroes comprise more 
than 95 percent of tlie nonwhite group, so that data for nonwhite persons 
as a whole reGect essentially the situation of Negroes and may be used 
as a satisfactory substitute wherever data on Negroes are not separately 

available • 

In 1940 almost half (some 47.9%) of the nonwhites lived in urban 
places, and this proportion was up to about 61 percent by 1950. By I960, 
according to the best estimates, we can expect the proportion of non- 
whites livixig in urban areas to be considerably increased. 



Nonwhites (New York) 

In 1950 of all the nonwhites in the United States, 958,097, or 




^e wish to acknowledge the generosity of Dr. Paul M. Densen, Director, 
Division of Research and Statistics, Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, in making available to us the part of that inquiry involving an 
“area probability sample'* covering 13,558 persons in 4190 households 
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roughly 6 percent, lived in New York State. The nonwhites constituted 
about 6. 5 percent of the total population in the state and lived largely la 
the urban areas, iibout 81 percent (775,529) of the state's nonwhites 
lived in New York City; Buffalo, with 37,700 nonwhites in 1950, had the 
second largest Negro community. 

The sizeable nonwhite population of New York City, representing 
some 9. 8 percent of its total residents, constituted an absolute increase 
of about 62. 4 percent over 1940. The absolute size of the city popula- 
tion emjAiasizes the urban character of the state's nonu4iite popsdation; 
tiie sizeable increase during the decad e reflects, of course, the move- 
ment during the war years of Negroes into defense work and their con- 
tinuing cityward migration in the years of prosperity and changed ej^c- 
ta t i on s that followed the war. 



Current Population Trends 

The movement of nonwhites northward and to urban areas is ecai- 
tinuing. For example, tills trend is reflected in statistics for Buffalo 
(see Table 30). Although Butialo's total population changed little between 
1950 and 1955, its composition altered significantly, hfigration out of tiie 
city during 1950-55 was almost entirely white; on tiie other hand, nearly 
iiaif the population moving into the city was aounrhite. While in 1950 non- 
whites made up 6. 5 percent of the Buffalo popidation, in 1955 the propor- 
tion was estimated at about 9 percent. Newcomers among nonwhites 
accounted for two-tiiirds of tiie estimated gain. ^ 



Potential Ijabor Force 



Hou '-any of the nonwhites are 14 years of age or over and, by 
inference of .ensus definition, potential menibers of the labor force? 
la 1950 tiie population was distributed as in Table m-a. 

Within the New York portion of the ShCA the nonwhites thus made 
up about 9 percent of the "potential" labor force. la tiie state as a wbalm 
the figure is somewhat over 6 percent. 



%ee Chapter IV for more detailed demographic analysis and 1957 
population estimates. 
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Table lH-a. Population 14 Years and Over in 1950 





Male 


Female 


Total 


New York portion of 
N.Y.-N.J. SMA2: 








Whites and nonwhites 
Nonwhite s 


3,611.535 

295.425 


3,976,330 

366,150 


7,587,865 

661.575 


Nonwhites as percentage 
of total 


8.1 


9.2 


8.7 


New York State: 








Whites and nonwhites 
Nonwhites 


5.547.045 

339,145 


6,042,050 

403.695 


11,589.095 

742,8>4 


Nonwhites as percentage 
of total 


6.1 


6.7 


6.4 



^Xhe ”New York portion" of tiie New York- 
Nortbeaatem New Jersey S tand ard Metro— 
pnUfan Area consists of the five counties 
of New York City plus the four suburban 
counUes of Westchester, Rockland, Nassau, 
and Suffolk. 



The Puerto Ricans 

Generc statistics on New York's Puerto Rican population, our 
"newest migrants" as they have been called, appear in a number of recent 
and widely known pubUcations. A special report was also made in con- 
nection with the 1950 Census.” 

In 1950 there were 301,375 persons bom in Puerto Rico or of 
Puerto Rican parentage residing in the continental United States. Of 



^ee New York City Department of City Planning Bulletin, "Puerto Rican 
Migration to New York City, " Feb. 1957; Welfare and Health Council of 
New York City (now Community Council of Greater New York), 
Pop«iafion of Puerto Rican Birth or Parentage, New York City, j950 . 

New York: 1952. 
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these, 226, 1 10 were born in Puerto Rico, an increase of 223 percent over 
the 1940 figure. (No 1940 data are available for continental residents of 
Puerto Rican parentage.) Of the 1950 Puerto Rican-bom population of the 
United States, 191,305 (84.6%) lived in New York State. Their location 
was thus somewhat less concentrated than in 1940 when 90.4 percent of the 
Puerto Rican-born were living in the state. In the decade 1940-50 there 
was an increase in migration to other sections of the country, particularly 
the North Central and SouUiem regions. Yet the fact remains that not 
only did the great majority of Puerto Rican-born persons reside in New 
York State, but 98 percent (187,420) of those in the state in 1950 lived in 
New York City. The 1950 Census reveals that of persons bom in Puerto 
Rico or of Puerto Rican parentage, 245,880 were in the city, of whom 
114,300 were male and 131,580 female. These were predominantly white. 
The sex and color composition of those 14 years of age and older is shown 
in Table m-b. 



Table Hl-b. Persons Born in Puerto Rico or of 
Puerto Rican Parentage 14 Years or Older 
in 1950, New York City 



Total WMte Nonwhiteg: 



Male 


79,505 


74,235 


6,270 


Female 


96,895 


89,500 


7,395 


Total 


176,400 


163,735 


13,665 



^With the exception of internal Puerto Rican breakdowns, 
all data in Uiis chapter refer to nonwhite Puerto Ricans 
in the ‘ Puerto Rican*' rather than the "nonwhite" category. 



The Department of City Planning estimates that as of December 31, 1956, 
there were about 550,000 Puerto Ricans in New York City, of whom about 
75 percent were bom in Puerto Rico. 
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H. TKS ECONOMIC STATUS OF MINORITY GROUPS 
IN NEW YORK: DOCUMENTATION 



Income 



The pitfalls of using incomes (individual or household) for compara- 
tive purposes are well known. In indexing trends we have to consider 
rhang in g dollar value. Also, in the case of household data, we have to 
take into account the presence in some units of more than one source of 
income: If one group in the population has a higher average income level 
fViaw another, this may reflect not the higher income of individuals in the 
group, but rather a larger number contributing to the household income. 
When we employ statistics on incomes of individuals, sizeable propor- 
tions of part-time and marginal workers among some groups in the popu- 
lation may depress the "average" individual income. Hence, generaliza- 
tions from the statistics to be cited must take account of these and other 
complicating considerations (not the least of which is the fact that indi- 
viduals often for one reason or another falsify their income reports). 

Keeping these caveats in mind, the following points can be made: 

1. Judged by "individual" income, the average Negro in New York 
State is better off thati the average Negro in the United States (Tables 6 
and 8). For instance, of Negro persons 14 years and over residing in 
urban and rural nonfarm areas of the United States in 1949 and reporting 
income 75 percent earned under $2000 per year. On the other hand, only 
61.5 percent of Negroes in urban and rural nonfarm New York State re- 
ported incomes less than $2000, and the percentage in New York City 
was 61.3. The differences appear less marked when individuals with 
incomes under $3000 are considered. These comprised 93 percent of 

the Negroes in urban and rural nonfarm United States; 89*2 percent of 
those in urban and rural nonfarm areas of New York State; and 89.3 per- 
cent of Negroes in New York City. 

2. On the other hand, the distribution of income among whites 
living in New York State and reporting income was considerably higher 
tiian that of Negroes. In 1949 among people in urban and rural nonfarm 
areas of the state having income, only 39 percent of the whites reported 
an income of less tV>a.n $2000 per year (as compared to 61.5% of the 
Negroes). Among the higher income groups, the discrepancy is in- 
creasingly apparent: 37 percent of the white group residing in these areas 
(compared to only 11% of the Negroes) had incomes which topped the 
$3000 mark (Table 6). 

In 1956, 32.9 percent of whites in New York State with incomes 
reported an income of less than $2000. The comparable figure for non- 
whites was 42.2 percent. In that year 53 percent of the whites had in- 
comes of $3000 or more, compared to 28.3 percent of the nonwhites. 
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3. In terms of access to the goods money can buy there is some- 
thing of a hierarchy among minorities. (See the discussion of the 
"Minorities Within the Minorities" below.) The figures for New York City 
in 1949 are indicative (Table 8). The nonwhite Puerto Rican, a candidate 
for double discrimination, was "worst off." The median income of those 
with an income was $1513. Only 6.4 percent of the nonwhite Puerto Ricans 
had incomes of more than $3000, while about 69 percent had less than 
$2000. Next came the Puerto Ricans classified as whites; slightly more, 

9 percent, had incomes above $3000 while 65 percent received less than 
$2000. Neg^ «.es were somewhat better off but the whites were considerably 
the most f>' /oied. Some 36 percent of the whites received under $2000 and 
38.6 percent reported over $3000. 

This same rank order is found on examination of the New York City 
1952 Survey. The data refer to total household income, that is the total 
income of any one household whatever its composition. Unfortunately for 
comparison jnirposes, the number of nonwhite Puerto Ricans in the sample 
was so small as to make separate analysis meaningless. Table IH-c is a 
summary of some pertinent data from Table 9. 



Table ni-c. Incomes of White, Nonwhite, and Puerto Rican 
Households, New York City, 1952 ( percentage) 





Households with Income 


Group 


$2000 and Under 


Over $3000 


Puerto Rican 


30.6 


34.1 


Nonwhite 


26.8 


41.0 


White 


12.6 


71.8 



4. Is the economic situation of the minority groups improving? The 
significance of the data on incomes cannot be considered outside the context 
of general economic trends. Thus we all believe that today times are better 
than before World War II. We should esqpect to find, as we do, that the in- 
comes of the general population, both white and nonwhite, were considerably 
higher in 1950 and after than in 1940. Yet what appears to be a considerable 
gain may be in part spurious. For instance, the U. S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Low-Income Families has shown that in 1948 about 9.6 million United 
States families (25%) had annual incomes under $2000, as compared with 
8.3 million (or 20%) in 1954. What appears to be a substantial reduction in 
the proportion of low-income families, however, proves to be pretty much 
of a statistical mirage, the subcommittee noted; for when incomes are 
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adjusted to take account of the change in purchasing power, little change 
in the number of low-incomes families is evidenced. 

Has the economic situation of minority groups improved as rapidly 
as or more rapidly than that of the dominant groups in recent decades? 

It has been demonstrated and emphasized in a number of studies that the 
income of nonwhites has risen in relation to that of the whites* For in- 
stance, in 1939 the median wage and salary income in the United States of 
nonwhites was only 38 percent of the median for whites. By 1950 the 
figure for nonwhites expressed as a percentage of whites had risen to 52. 
Happy as this finding may be for those who deplore inequalities with roots 
in prejudice, we must remember that the picture is more encouraging 
statistically than in real terms. To hold his position relative to the 
white, the nonwhite's income need rise only proportionately, not absolutely, 
as much as that of the white's. After all, it takes two units to double two 
units; it takes four to double four. Measured in actual dollars, the in- 
crease for the individual nonwhite from 1939 to 1950 was $931 compared 
with $1525 for the white. The dollar gap did not narrow but widened. At 
the same time it must be observed that $50 added to a $1000 income may 
mean more to the recipient than the $100 added to $3000. 

The contrast between the depression year of 1939 and the far less 
difficult year of 1950 obscures what part of the gain may be long-run and 
what part of the relative increase simply reflects the relative general 
prosperity. There are indications that the Negro gain may be sensitive 
to the ups and downs of the business cycle. ^ The year -by-year figures 
of the nonwhite median income of urban families expressed as a percent- 
age of the median white income shows some fluctuations during the years 
1945-49 (Table 2). It reached a peak of nearly 67 in 1945 during the war- 
time labor shortage. By 1947 it had dropped a full ten points, a drop 
from which it apparently recovered but slowly. 

It may be added, incidentally, that national figures on income 
trends reflect the urbanward movement of the Negro in the last decades. 
One would therefore expect the relative position of the highly urbanized 
nonwhite in the North -- and in New York State -- to exhibit a less 
marked improvement. This seems actually to be the case. A compari- 
son of available data for the Northeastern Region of the United States 
(Table 5) indicates that in 1949 nonwhite males had a median income 
which was 76 percent that of the median income for all males. In 1954 
the proportion had increased to 79.4 percent, that is, by only 3 percentage 



^Cf., New York State Commission Against Discrimination, Nonwhite 
Unemployment in the United States, 1947-58, April 1958. 
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points. And the position of nonwhite females had actually deteriorated in 
relation to that of all females. While in 1949 their median income was 84 
percent that of all females, it had declined to 80.7 percent by 1954. This 
apparent loss of ground by nonwhite females constitutes an interesting 
area for inquiry. ° 

The most recent available data for New York State likewise sug- 
gest that the income gap between whites and nonwhites is not closing. In 
one of its early reports (Bulletin No. 3, Part 1, Nov. 1958) the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Low hicomes provides comparative income data 
by color for 1949 and 1956. In the former year, the median income of 
all nonwhite income recipients 14 years and over was 70.5 percent of the 
white median income. In 1956 the figure was 70.8 percent. There was, 
however, an important difference in the trends of males and females. 

The relative status of the nonwhite male declined in these years: nonwhite 
male median income esqpressed as a percentage of white male median in- 
come was 71.2 in 1949 and 66.9 in 1956. The status of nonwhite females 
improved markedly: the figures in the two years were 81.6 and 99«1« 



Occupations and Labor Force Participation 

Data on the distribution of occupations among various groups in the 
economy and on labor force participation rates serve to corroborate the 
points made on the basis of income data. At the same time, they supple- 
ment and roimd out the picture. 

1. Available data are generally interpreted to mean that in terms 
of occupational status in the country as a whole the Negroes have been im- 
proving their economic position. They have been moving out of farm labor 
and into operative and semiskilled jobs. There are now, la comparison 
with 1940, also more Negro craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers and 
more clerical workers. Males are moving to occupations of greater 



^The rapid rise of employment of women in their forties of all races shown 
in the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports — Labor 
Force , "Women Past 35 in the Labor Force, 1947 to 1956," Series P-50, 
No. 75, July 1957 may be a significant factor here, assuming that these 
women take adequately paying jobs. Unfortunately the 1949 data do not 
give figures for whites only, and the 1954 data omit totals for both sexes. 
There is also a possibility of income not reported by self-employed such 
as domestics. The comparison of "persons with income" in the various 
groups is not discussed in the text although statistics are included in 
Appendix A. Labor force participation rates and the analysis of unemploy- 
ment appear more meaningful. 
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prestige but are still located predominantly in the lower-paid jobs. Negro 
women are changing from domestic employment to operative work, but 
nonwhite women still make up most of the population employed in domestic 
service. 

On a nationwide basis labor force participation rates of white and 
nonwhite males have moved in the same direction and diverged only slightly 
over the years. Nonwhite women continue to have participation rates much 
higher than those of white females. 

2. One of the interesting changes which has come about is the 
movement of Puerto Rican women almost completely out of domestic 
service, an occupation to which earlier Puerto Riccin in-migrants had 
quite frequently turned. By 1950 in New York City only 2 percent of Puerto 
Rican women were employed as domestics in private households, while 77 
percent were engaged as operatives in manufacturing industries. What 
this change has meant in terms of actual financicd gain and how it has 
altered their position relative to nonwhite females would be interesting to 
consider. The shortage of domestic help as well as the beginning of im- 
proved conditions in domestic service (especially in terms of social 
security coverage) reduce the likeliness that the income situation of opera- 
tives is better tVum that of full-time domestics. On the other hand, to the 
extent that Puerto Rican women are employed in well-organized industries, 
their economic status may be regarded as improved. And to the extent 
that employment as an operative is considered to have more prestige, 
their socio-economic rating is advanced. 

3. In New York City (1952), as nationally, a larger percentage 

of whites than of nonwhites with incomes were found in white-collar occu- 
pations. Here again the rank order of minorities is observed: 38 percent 
of the whites, 24 percent of the nonwhites, and about 11 percent of the 
Puerto Ricans were so classified. There is actually no one-to-one ratio 
between in come and white- or blue-collar position, but in general white- 
collar occupations allow for greater economic advancement over the years. 

4. Statistics for New York City confirm the movement of minority 
groups up the occupational ladder, but they also reveal their relatively 
inferior and less secure positions within given niches. 

The New York City 1952 Survey classified somewhat over one- 
third in each of the three groups considered here as "craftsmen, opera- 
tives, foremen, and laborers" (Table 18). However, an analysis of the 
total incomes of white, Puerto Rican, and nonwhite households whose 
heads were in these occupations indicates that membersof minority groups, 
while they have "moved in, " seem to hold the less well-paid and presumably 
less skilled jobs within these occupations. Only about 5 percent of the white 
households whose heads were "craftsmen, operatives, etc." received $2000 
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or less per year^ but 19 percent of the nonwhite and as many as 32 per 
cent of the Puerto Rican households were below this mark (Table 10). 9 



Industrial Affiliation 

1. Nationally nonwhites are imder-rep resented in manufacturing in- 
dustries, reflecting the general \mder-representatiou of Negroes in skilled 
jobs. Nonwhites are more numerous in personal service industries and 
more likely to be employed in agriculture. The wholesale and retail trades 
as well as finance, business services, and so forth, are more largely white 
industries. Between 1948 and 1955 there has been an inflvix of nonwhites 
into governmental positions. On the whole the national picture is fairly well 
duplicated by New York State, with the exception that, since nonwhites here 
are largely urban, there are few agricultural workers among them. 

2. The New York City 1952 Survey data, when analyzed to give a 
picture of status within industry, underline the findings already cited. Of 
those with jobs in manufacturing, about 70 percent of the whites in New York 
City were in blue-collar occupations, while over 90 percent of the nonwhites 
and virtually all of the Puerto Ricans were so placed. In the wo^ : :>f 
finance, insurance, real estate, and service, almost two -thir' . i white 
males were occupied in professional, managerial, or other white-collar 
spots, compared with about one -half of the nonwhite males and some 16 
percent of the Puerto Ricans (Table 20). 

3. Comparison of industrial affiliation is a meaningful index of 
economic status if supplemented by analysis of occupations within industry 
and of the prospects of the various industries themselves. Tables 12 and 
13 showing the industrial affiliation of Puerto Ricsuis, whites, and nonwhites 
in New York State and New York City, should be considered in connection 
with an analysis of industrial trends. The significant questions are whether 



9a. similar analysis of persons employed in clerical and sales occupations 
shows that the percentage of nonwhites employed in such a capacity is 
much smaller than that of the whites. There are no marked differences 
in the distribution of salary or income in the various brackets, though 
there are too few Pueito Ricans employed in these occupations xo make 
such a comparison meaningful. Differentials in income do appear in 
service (other tVian domestic) occupations: the Puerto Ricans are con- 
siderably less well off. And, so far as income is concerned, white pro- 
fessionals are better o^ than nonwhite professionals. 
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minority groups are more largely concentrated than whites in industries 
subject to periodic and seasonal unemployment, and whether they are 
employed primarily in contracting or in expanding industries. (See 
Chapter IV for a discussion of this problem.) 



Other Indices 



1. Statistics on rent paid are notoriously inaccurate as clues to 
individuals' economic status, and their inaccuracy has been increased by 
postwar housing shortages. Li comparisons between nonwhites and whites 
this inaccuracy is particiilarly acute. 

The 1950 Census shows that nonwhite families in New York City 
paid a greater portion of their income in the form of rent than did white 
families with similar income. But the high rents paid do not mean that 
nonwhite families enjoy better housing. On the contrary, white house- 
holds, while significantly smaller, have almost the same number of 
sleeping rooms at their disposal as nonwhites and Puerto Ric^s, ac- 
cording to the New York City 1952 Survey (Table 25). Some 15 percent 
of both nonwhite and Puerto Rican households, moreover, shared a toilet 
with other households, while only 6 percent of the white households 
lacked exclusive use of their facilities. Also a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of the whites than nonwhites and Puerto Ricans had central heating. 

What the high rents mean with regard to ways of living can be 
further deduced from the amoimt of doubling -up, which is considerably 
more common among nonwhites and Puerto Ricans t h a n among whites. 

For example, a 1955 survey in Buffalo confirms the existence of dis- 
proportionately crowded and substandard housing conditions among non- 
whites in that area (Table 26). 

2. School dropouts have sometimes served as indices of economic 
status. But since school children in the state are nowhere in official 
school records identified by race, comparative statistics on school drop- 
outs must be arrived at by indirect methods. In this case we have used 
data on school enrollment. 

Statistics for the United States as a whole show that the enrollment 
of nonwhites still lags behind that of the general population. Census 
materials for 1950 show that New York State compares favorably with the 
United States as a whole in this respect. In the 14-17 age group, 76 per- 
cent of the nonwhites in the United States were enrolled, compared with 
84 percent in the state. Within the state there was a considerably higher 
dropout among nonwhites at what appears to be the high school level 
(Table m-d). 
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Table Ill-d. School Enrollment, by Single Years of Age by 
Color, 14-19 Years, New York State, 1950 ( percentage) 





Enrolled in School 




Age 


Total 


Nonwhite 




14 


95.6 


95.0 




15 


94.8 


92.7 




16 


87.8 


85.3 




17 


73.3 


65.2 




id 


41.3 


32.4 




19 


28.4 


18.2 




Sour^: 


U. S. Census of Population: 1950, 






Vol. n, P-C32, 


New York, Table 62. 





Whether the higher rate of school dropouts is a simple consequence 
of low economic status and the needs of the family we cannot say; be this as 
it may, in terms of the future economic status of nonwhites this relatively 
early departure from formal schooling means much. (Cf. , Tables 27, 28 
and 29.) 



m. MmORTTlES WITHIN IdINORITIES 

All die data presented in the foregoing sections seem to point to the 
relatively lower — indeed, positively low — economic status of the non- 
white and the Puerto Rican in New York State. The data, moreover, point 
to a rank order of disadvantage in terms of access to the goods money can 
buy. But beyond this there are minorities within these minorities; there 
are factors which compound the disadvantages among certain groups within 
the minority groups as such. 

First, there is the recent Negro in-mi ^rant to New York. There 
is a division between the northem-bom and/or long-term resident of the 
state and the southem-born, more recent arrival. For instance, it is 
common knowledge diat the going rate for a houseworker in parts of New 
York City is about ten dollars a day. Yet private employment agencies 
advertise "Girls Just Up from the South" as full-time workers for thirty- 
five dollars a week. Current statistics on income, occupation, and indus- 
trial affiliation of Negroes in New York may minimize gains of the many 
more skilled and better educated long-term residents. But there are no 
reliable statistics, so far as can be ascertained, comparing long-term 
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residents and recent m-migrants within the Negro population. 

Second, there ie the nonwhite Puerto Rican . We have 
to thle low man on the totem pole, and even lees econo^caUy 
fo^te than he is the nonwhite Puerto Rican female. A special study of 
this double (and even triple) "minority" is certainly in order. 

Third, there U the Negro female , sinned a^inst once onncco.^ 
of race, and again by virtue of her sex. This is shown clearl- by the die- 

- * i_ •_ TTT » This si'^uation may* however* 

tribution of income shown m Table Ul-e. ims si uauuii y, 

be changing, as indicated by the 1956 data presented on page 58. 



Table Hl-e. Incomes of Person* by Sex and Color, 
New York City, 1949 ( percentage ) 



Persons with Income 



Sex and Color 

Females: Negro 
White 

Males: Negro 

White 



Und er $20W 

78.6 
54.9 
45.5 
27.1 



3.5 

16.6 

27.1 

50.5 



,urce : U.S. Census of Pop» ^^**on=^^50. Vol. n, 

P-C32. New York, Table 87. 



The stotUtics on per^ms receiving an annual income under $2000 
n.nhaUv reflect to some extent the lower wages of part-time workers 
^^XiTwoi^en in the labor, force. But this U hanUy the sole explana- 

tion. as Micated by the equaUy striking Negro-whtte 
.^. 1 .. Negroes, according to national patterns, are more apt than 
to work part-time (less than 35 hours a week): and "economic reasons 
(slack u^k. inability to^flnd fuU-time work, and so forth) 

ihe min^ty statu, of the female, and particuUrly the Negro 

female, is marked. 
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The special census carried out in New York City in .^rfl W57 for the 
New York State Interdepartmental Committee on Low Incomes is ex- 
pected to provide data which will help fill this gap. 
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A higher percentage of Negro than of white women is in the labor 
force. Analysis of the New York City 1952 Survey provides clues as to 
*'why they work. " Table 24 shows that a higher proportion of Negro and 
Puerto Rican women are married and in the labor force (either living with 
their husbands or not). Though marriage is not on the faca of it evidence 
of responsibilities for family (child) support, the statistics indicate that 
more women in the minority groups than in the white majority work to 
support their dependents. 

Fourth, there is the older, or aging, worker . Like sex and educa- 
tional attainment, the general relationship between age and low income has 
been pointed out in various studies (for instance, by the U. S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Low- Income Families). One problem v4iich must be raised 
is this : Is againg more of a problem for the worker among minority than 
among dominant groups ? Unfortunately, data on the relative percentages 
of the various groups in the labor force at given ages are difficult to inter- 
pret. Thus in New York City (1952) about one-third of the Puerto Ricans, 

60 percent of the nonwhites, and somewhat over half the whites aged 55-64 
were in the labor force. But is it a sign of discrimination against the 
whites that a smaller percentage is still working, or a sign that more were 
free, for one reason or another, to retire from the labor force ? In another 
effort to determine the ' ' compounding' ' effect of aging, an analysis was made 
of the New York City 1952 survey data of different occupations by age groups, 
that is, of the percentage of whites, nonwhites, or Puerto Ricans of given 
ages employed in particular occupations. While such analysis gave rough 
evidence of the fact that aging works more gainst minority groups than 
against the whites, it is hardly conclusive.^ 

Fifth, there are the illiterate and uneducated among minority groups. 
That the percentage of Puerto Ricans and nonwhites completing elementary 
or high school is far smaller than that of vdiites is well known, and the 
statistics for New York State and New York City (for N. Y. C. , 1952 see 
Table 27) bear out this differential. Again, the question is this: Is lack of 
formal schooling more of a handicap for minority grovqps in the labor force 
than for the dominant groups ? The 1952 Survey data were analyzed to com- 
pare the percentage of persons in each population group with eight years or 



According to the analysis, it would seem that though nonwhites and Puerto 
Ricans are employed as "craftsmen, operatives, etc. " at an earlier age 
and comprise a comparable percentage of those in the occupation during 
the middle years (45-54), from age 55-64 and especially after 64, older 
workers among the nonwhites and Puerto Ricans groups are less likely 
to be employed. The older worker among these minority groups may be 
victims of "double discrimination. " 
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less of schooling completed and the percentages of each group with nine or 
more years of schooling completed employed in what may be generally 
called white-collar jobs* 



Table m-f. White-Collar Employment Among Puerto Ricans, 
Nonwhites, and Whites With Eight Years or Less 
and Nine Years or More of Schooling, 

New York City, 1952 ( percentage) 



With White-Collar Jobs 



Group 


8 Years of 
Schooling 

or Less 


9 Years of 
Schooling 
or More 


Puerto Ricans (98) 


10.0 


11.0 


Nonwhite ( 236) 


16.0 


39.0 


White (1450) 


26.0 


63.0 



It seems clear from Table 111— f that a lack of formal schooling is 
more of a handicap to the Negro and Puerto Rican than to the white. At 
the same time it indicates that it takes more than schooling to overcome 
the economic handicap of min ority group status • 



IV. EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS AND OTHER FACTORS 

MAXIMIZING INEQUITIES 

It can be established that in terms of income the Negro and the 
Puerto Rican in the community are considerably worse off t han the white. 
Beyond this, there are other patterns which compound the differentials 
and maximize the deprivation of the minority groups. 

First, there are certain employment patterns which are translat- 
able into occupational eaqperience. We mean by this such phenomena as 
seasonal work, periodic employment, long terms of unemployment, the 
uncertain nature of income, lack of social security coverage, and unequal 
pay for equal work. 

For instance, the Bureau of the Census has shown that in 1955, con- 
sidering the United States as a whole, there was a relatively greater 
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incidence of involuntary part-time work among nonwhites. Also the rate 
of unemployment among nonwhite workers was much higher; in 1955 the 
rate for men 25 to 44 years of age -- most of whom are family bread- 
winners — was three times as high for nonwhites as for whites. More 
of the nonwhites were in domestic service, where frequent though brief 
periods of unemployment are common; fewer were in mining or manufac- 
turing where unem^oyment, if it occurs, is of relatively longer duration. 
(This makes duration of imemployment a poor index of relative economic 

status. 

By way of another example, analysis of the \memployed (those in 
the labor force looking for work) in the New York City 1952 Su^ey re- 
veals the same pattern of relative deprivation: more Puerto Ricans (13%) 
nonwhites and more nonwhites than whites (4%) were in the mar- 
ket for jobs at the time of the survey. This was, of course, under con- 
ditions of near fuU employment, and such differentials may be expected to 
be exaggerated in periods of less full employment. 



It can also be seen (Table 23) that nonwhite and Puerto Rican 
craftsmen, operatives, foremen, and laborers in the New York City 1952 
Survey were unemployed out of proportion to their numbers in the labor 
force. It may be noted that white females were also disproportionately 
represented. 



There are other less tangible factors, often stemming from con- 
ditions of poverty as such, which tend to perpetuate economic deprivation 
and to sharpen the meaning of poverty to the individual and to the group. 



There is, for instance, the effect of "contacts,** How do you learn 
about jobs? How are you steered into one occupation rather than another? 
And how do you go about securing a job? The fact that persons with low 
incomes are restricted in their choice of housing is obvious; that persons 
in minority groups with low status are even more limited is also known. 
Limited contacts mean limited chances for bettering one*s economic 
position. 



^^See U, S, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports — Labor 
Force, Series P-50, No, 66 (March 1956), ~ 

^^We have included no statistics on the level-of -living effects of unequal 
pay for equal work (especially among women in minority groups), of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance coverage, and other pertinent data. 
Such factors, of course, also affect actual income levels. 
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There is also the effect of expectations of discrimination, partly 
stemming from lack of contacts but also growing out of ejq>erience. Minority 
groups come to "know” that "certain jobs are not for us." There is "no 
sense in applying." Particularly to the extent that such eiqpectationB affect 
the type of training sought in school and the length of formal schooling, such 
expectations tend to help ensure the duration of present inequalities. 

We must consider also the effect of the lack of know-how in the 
economic market on the efficacy with which the low income is utilized. 

When minority groups ^*ith low incomes are virtually cut off from personal 
contact with other groups, they are apt to take little advantage of certain 
services awdlaULe to them: legal aid, free clinics, loan funds, and so 
forth. Such conomunity services supplement the incomes of many families. 
The significant questions are whether minority groups make as much use of 
such services as other persons on the same economic level, and under what 
circumstances minority groups are most apt to make use of them. 

There is also, of course, the effect of the immobility which attends 
low income. It is quite evident that a certain amount of money is required 
for people to move from city to city in search of improved economic oppor- 
tunities. Language handicaps, such as Puerto Ricans have, and the racial 
discrimination in housing and schooling which Negroes face woiild make such 
immobility even greater among these minority groups in the low-income 
brackets. 

Finally, by way of example, we may allude to the effect of employ- 
ment in industries which, for whatever reason, put a low priority on re- 
taining minority worker. Minority groups have been moving up the 
economic and occupational ladders. But how firm is their grasp? Are 
they disproportionately represented in service occupations and connected 
with luxury industries (hotels, for example) which are most exq>endable in 
any recession? Are they in unorganized industries or in positions of low 
seniority so they are most vulnerable to economic fluctuations? 

No statement on the relationship between minority status a nd 
economic position can overlook the significance of factors such as these. 

The extent to which they help to minimize the buying power of low income 
awH to maximize the insecurity of low income among minority groups and 
underline the low level of the income needs further study. 



^^Certain other factors which also make for ma ximum insecurity, such 
as mental physical illness, have not been dealt with here. It may 
be added that the physically handicapped among minority groups may 
also be subject to more discrimination than those among white groups. 
In addition, statistics on mental and physical illness may serve as indi- 
cators of the "economic status" of the various groups. The relationship 
between incidence of such illnesses and minority group status is, how- 
ever, complicated and any discussion has, fiierefore, been omitted. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 

The facts of economic status presented here illustrate over and 
again the relationship between minority group membership and economic 
status. They' evidence the very real relationship, complicated as its ex- 
planation may be, between discrimination and low income. 

Whether measured by income, occupation, industrial affiliation, or 
other indices, the nonwhites in New York are on the average better off than 
nonwhites in the United States as a whole. Within New York there is, how- 
ever, as illustrated particularly on the basis of 1952 and 1950 data, a rank 
order of economic status. The white person is better off than the nonwhite 
and the nonwhite better off than the Puerto Rican. Beyond this, there are 
certain minorities within the minorities: ''Minority status" as females, 
older workers, the uneducated, newcomers, physically handicapped, and 
so forth, may compound the effects of their status as nonwhites or Puerto 
Ricans. 



We can also surmise that certain employment patterns experienced 
by nonwhites and Puerto Ricans out of proportion to their numbers in the 
population — such as frequent or periodic unem|doyment, inability to find 
full-time work, and instability of employment — sharpen the effects of 
lower economic status. Other conditions, such as limited contacts, lack 
of knowledge of community resources, and immobility — the effects of 
which are not as readily or precisely measured — ensure and compo\md the 
everyday significance of the low level of economic well-being. 

There is evidence that the economic status of the average Puerto 
Rican and nonwhite, relative to the other groups in the United States, has 
been itxqproving during the past decades . Some improvement may be noted 
in New York State, but how widespread or how evenly spread such gains 
are cannot be fully documented at the present time. 

Before we can "predict" with any assurance what the future holds 
for our minority groups we need to know more about the component groups 
within our Negro and Puerto Rican populations. Most noticeable is the 
need for information on the new in-migrants to the Negro community. If 
these consist largely of imskilled and imschooled workers, we should expect 
the proportion of persons with low income among nonwhites to shrink quite 
slowly, however much the individual positions of better educated, more 
highly skilled Negroes in the community may improve. 



^^See Ch. IV, Part IV for an analysis of the shifts in occupational distri- 
bution. 
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Similarly, what many think to a general improvement in the 
economic well-being of many Puerto Ricans in New York City may not be 
reflected in "average" statistics. For instance, the economic position of 
those in New York for ten years or more may by I960 show considerable 
improvement over 1950; nevertheless, the median income and the propor- 
tions of Puerto Ricans with low incomes may remain pretty much as before, 
given a continued in-migration. 

The sex, age, color, educational, marital, and occupational compo- 
sition of in-migrants should rate a high priority for study; for information 
on the economic position of what we have called the "minorities within the 
minorities" would help us to interpret the "average" figures with which we 
so often must work, as well as to understand the over -all trends which are 
reported from time to time. 

Current disagreements often revolve about whether the economic 
problems of our Puerto Rican and Negro minorities are essentially 
different — the former being viewed largely as a result of suspicions of 
and discrimination against "foreigners" (or newcomers, generally) and 
the latter as the product of discrimination on account of color and thus a 
more deep-rooted and complicated antipathy. The low economic status 
of the Puerto Rican is therefore viewed as a relatively short-range 
phenomenon, bound to improve as the Puerto Ricans become acculturated 
and lose their old identities in the larger community as other "foreigners" 
have done before them. 

Be this as it may, neither the distinctions between sources of dis- 
crimination nor prognostications by analogy are apt to give us the "answers 
we need. Up-t6-date and accurate statistics on various groups within the 
minority communities are necessary if we are to round out the picture of 
the low-income groups a.nd specify the significant areas for further re- 
search and action. 



Chapter IV 



SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEW YORK 
STATE ECONOMY: With Special 
Reference to Minority Groups* 



Vera R. Russell 



It was indicated in the preceding chapter that one of the problems 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans face in trying to avail themselves of in- 
creasing opportunities for employment is to know where these oppor- 
tunities are likely to develop --in what industries and occupations, in 
what areas of the state, and in what jparticular communities. Such in- 
formation, to be useful, would have to be supplied by continuous studies 
of specific developments in the state's economy. However, as a back- 
ground for such studies and to point up some of the dynamic aspects of 
the problem, a brief survey is presented here of major general trends 
in the New York State economy which have a bearing on employment 
problems of the minority groups. The significant trends considered 
here are those relating to population, industrial structure, occupational 
composition, and sources of employment. 



I. SOME GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Certain general characteristics of New York State affect its 
economic structure and probable development, and must be kept in mind 
in analyzing employment opportunities. In the first place, there is a 
recognized though unofficial demarcation between the New York metropolitan 



'*'This chapter was written before the onset of the 1957-58 recession. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that the basic trends which 
it analyzes have been significantly affected thereby - Eds . 
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<irea^ upstate. Many other states have large central cities, but New 
York City is so much larger than any other city in the country (and the New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey Standard Metropolitan Area is so much 
more heavily populated than any of the 167 other such areas) that it has 
come to have some characteristics which set it off not only from the rest 
of the state but also from other large metropolitan centers. New York 
City, for examj^e, serves a national rather than a local or regional mar- 
ket, carries on foreign trade activities related to the Port of New York and 
to diversified wholesale operations, has a concentration of business manage- 
ment headquarters and related services including finance, is the center of 
the "fashion industries, " and exercises leadership in the theater and other 
arts. The economy of the four suburban coimties which are within the New 
York metropolitan area is interrelated with that of the central city and 
other suburban areas in adjoining states. 

Furthermore the upstate region, which often appears dwarfed 
statistically when compared with the colossus at its southeast tip, is large 
enough in area, population, and industrial strength to outrank many other 
states. With six standard metropolitan areas and hundreds of small 
trading centers serving rural farm or resort regions, the economy of 
upstate New York bears a close resemblance to that of the country as a 
whole. This fact is often obscured by the use of statistical measures 
covering the entire state and thus heavily weighted by the influence of 
New York City and its environs. 

New York State's great size, when measured by most economic 
indicators (population, income, industrial output, retail sales, and so 
forth), means that care must be exercised in making growth comparisons 
with other states in the form of percentage changes. For example, 
average employment in nonagricultural establishments esqpanded from 1950 
to 1955 by 14 percent in North Carolina and by only 5 percent in New York, 
but the absolute expansion was 125, 500 in the former and 288, 200 (or more 
tlian twiceas much) in the latter. ^ 



^Throughout this ch?,pter the term "New York metropolitan area" is used 
to denote the five counties of New York City plus the four suburban 
counties of Westchester, Rockland, Nassau, and Suffolk — that is, the 
New York State portion of the New York-Northeastern New Jersey 
Standard Metropolitan Area (SMA). The term "upstate" is used to denote 
the remainder of the state. 

2U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings , J\ine 1956, p. 64. 
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New York State ha^ long history of industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities. This characteristic cannot be overlooked if current trends are to 
be viewed in their correct perspective. Because New York, like some of 
the other northeastern states, is more "mature" industrially than other 
parts of the country which are in process of shifting from an agricultural 
to a manufacturing economy^ its rate of growth has slowed. However, the 
nature of the economy is constantly changing, and its magnitude is en- 
larging as long- established industries modernize their plant and equipment 
and diversify their lines by adding new products. At the same time, new 
industries are moving into the state, sometimes replacing those which may 
have moved to other areas (e.g. , parts of the textile industry) or adding 
to the state's industrial complex. Another example of readjustment in 
response to changed conditions is found in Manhattan's gradual shift in 
emphasis from manufacturing operations to those of management and re- 
lated specialized services. 



n. POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND GROWTH PATTERN 

The distribution and growth pattern of the state's population are 
also important factors in the analysis of employment problems of minority 
groups. The distribution of the total population of the state is lopsided, 
and that of the nonwhite population is even more so. The growth pattern 
is also lopsided and influenced in a marked degree by a shift from immi- 
gration to natural increase and to in-migration of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans . 



Distribution 



The lopsided distribution of the state's population is reflected in 
the fact that the New York metropolitan area, consisting of New York City 
and its four suburban counties in New York State and occupying only 4.5 
percent of the state's land area, accoimted in 1950 for 64 percent of the 
state's population. In July 1957 the non-institutional population of the 
state was estimated at l6.3 million, of whom 10.5 million were living in 
the New York metropolitan area, 3.2 million in upstate metropolitan 
areas, and 2.6 million in nonmetropolitan areas. ^ 



^The estimated population in 1957 of the upstate SMA's was as follows: 
Buffalo (Erie and Niagara Counties), 1,227,000; Albany -Schenectady - 
Troy (Albany, Schenectady, and Rensselaer Counties), 568,000; Rochester 
(Monroe County), 540,000; Syracuse (Onondaga County), 395,000; Utica- 
Rome (Oneida and Herkimer Counties), 300,000; and Binghamton (Broome 
Coxinty), 203,000. The estimates are in New York State Department of 
Health, Monthly Vital Statistics Review, Dec. 1957, Table 1. 
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Distribution of nonwhites . The uneven distribution of the nonwhite 
inhabitants of the state (over 96% of whom are Negroes) is shown by the 
fact that about 981,000 of the state's 1,260,000 nonwhites (about 78%) were 
living in New York City in 1957 -- 32 percent in Manhattan alone — and 
another 9 percent were in the four suburban counties of the New York 
metropolitan area. Outside the New York metropolitan area, 6 percent 
of the nonwhites were in the Buffalo SMA, and another one percent each 
in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy and Rochester SMA's. Outside of the 
981,000 New York City nonwhite commimity, and the 62,000 nonwhite 
Buffalo community, there are few sizable nonwhite groups in the cities of 
New York. In 1957 Rochester and Mt. Vernon had 15,000 and 12,000 non- 
whites respectively; New Rochelle, Syracuse and Albany each had from 
9000 to 10,000, and Niagara Falls, White Plains, Yonkers and T .a rtr»a 
had from 5000 to 6000. ^ 



Growth Pattern 



Basic changes have occurred in recent years both in the rate of 
growth of the state's population and in the relative importance of the 
different factors of its growth. During the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the population of New York State doubled, paraUeling the growth 
in the United States. More recently the rate for the state has slackened 
somewhat. The estimated gain from 1950 to 1956 was 10.9 percent for 
the country as a whole, but only 9.2 percent for the state. ® However, 

New York's population base is so large that even this declining gain has 
meant a rise of more t h an 1.25 million persons in each decade of this 
century with the exception of the depression years 1930-40. With three 
years of the present decade still to go, an estimated 1.63 million have 
been added smce the Census of 1950. 

I^istorically, a basic factor in New York's growth was the number 
of immigrants from Europe. During recent decades, however, this factor 



^y counties, the estimated figures in 1957 were as follows: in 
22 percent of the total population was nonwhite; in Brooklyn, 12; in the 
Bronx, 10; in Westchester, Queens and Erie (Buffalo), 7; in Rockland and 
Suffolk, 5. These data are taken from the U. S. Census Current Population 
Reports, Series P-28, No. 1055 and estimates of the Divi^on of Research, 
New York State Commission Against Discrimination. 

®U. S. Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-25, No. 148. 
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ha! greatly dlminiehed in importance. Largely a! a reeult of reatriction! 
on immigration, the proportion of foreign-bom pereon! in the atate*! 
total population fell from 30 percent in 1910 to 17 percent in 1950. During 
the aame period, the comparable percentage for the United Statea dropped 
from 15 to 7. StUl, the number of inhabitanta of foreign birth in New York 
State in 1950 waa 2,577,000 and another 4.3 million, or 29 percent of the 
total atate population in 1950, were natire white of foreign or miaced 
parentage. 5 

Another grcm^ ^cior of New Tprk State hae been ita drawing 
power within the nation, aince ifa direraified metropolitan areas (eapecially 
New York City) hare long demanded a wide range of creative and induatrial 
miriUm and provided work opportunitiea which were lacking in more aparaely 
aettled areaa. In 1950 New York State waa the birthplace of only 66 out of 
every 100 of ita reaidenta;; of the remaining 34 percent, 17 were born in 
foreign countriea, 13 in other aections of the United Statea, and the re at 
in territoriea or poaaeaaiona of the United Statea or to American parents 
abroad. Of every 100 New York residents bom in other states, 21 h^ed 
from Pennsylvania, 11 from New Jersey, and l6 from New Eng la nd . • 

New York's power of attraction may have been modified in recent years 
by the competitive pull of areas with more temperate climates (the 
Pacific, the Southwest Florida) and those in process of indnatriali- 

such as Uie South, but it is hard to assess the extent to vdiiich 
this may have takm place. . ... .. 

Since. 19^, in contrast to developments before that date, natural 
Increase has played a mopre impo r t a nt role than net migration in the ex- 
pmwion of tb« .ifta;te?a popidatioiu From 1940 to 1950 New York gained 
some 1,077,000 inh^tgnts thrpuf^ the former and 274,000 from the 
latter. Sinco 1950 the; annual rate of natural increase has averaged around 
10 per 1000 population, a rate equal to that of the first decade of this 
century^. <,as compared with 2.8 per 1000 in the period 1936-40. ® 

Growth of nonwhite and Puerto Rican population. While only 13 
percent of the total population of the state were born in other states. 



^New York State Department of Commerce, New York State C omm erce 
Review, (hereafter. Commerce Review) October 1954, "Foreign-bom 
Residents of New York State, " p. 4. 

7co^»»ierce Review , July 1954, "biter state Population Movements, " p. 9. 

8rr^wt"»erce Review , Aug. 1955, "Maricet Impact of Population increase 
in New York State, " p. 5. 
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fully 62 percent (516,750) of the nonwhites in 1950 migrated to New York 
from their birthjdace elsewhere in the country. Of tiiese 5l6,750 nonwhite 
state residents, 458,585, or 89 percent, were bom in tilie Soutili.^ Ih 
addition, almost 200,000 New Yorkers had come from Puerto Rico. Since 
1940 nonwhites and Puerto Ricans have comprised an increasing proportion 
of the population. Jn that year, nonwhites constituted 4.4 percent of the 
state population, and Puerto Ricans only .6 percent, in 1950, the figures 
were 6.5 and 1.7, by 1957, it is estimated that these two minority groups 
constitute 7.7 and 3.7 percent, respectively, of the population. The over- 
whelming majority of both groups are in New York City. While in 1940 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans comprised 6.4 and 1.1 percent of the city 
population, the figures had risen by 1950 to 9.8 and 3.1 percent, and to 
12.6 and 7.6 percent in 1957. ^0 

Botii the patterns of distribution and of growth of New York State's 
population are being increasingly affected by certain internal developments , 
the most notable of which are the shift to the suburbs and the opening up of 
new industrial centers. 



Movement to Suburbs 



While all of the economic areas of the state have shared in the re- 
cent growth of population, the largest gains have accrued to the suburban 
sections of standard metropolitan areas. The New York State section of 
the New York-Northeastem New Jersey SMA had a net increase of 813,000 
inhabitants from 1950 to 1957. This net increase, however, was entirely 
in the suburbs: New York City lost 96,000 people, while the four suburban 
counties gained 909*000. The largest numerical gains were made in the 
counties which already were among the most populous in 1950: Nassau, up 
505,000; Suffolk, 253,000; Westchester, 127,000; Erie, 107,000; Monroe, 
80,000; Onondaga, 53,000. These counties are all either urban- suburban 
or principally suburban in character. 



^U.S, Census of Population, 1950 , Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 4A, 
State of Birth, Tables 9, 16, 17. 

lOSstimates derived by tilie Division of Research, New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination, from U.S. Census data. Cf. , Depart- 
ment of City Planning, New York City, Bulletin, Nov. 22, 1954, p. 4. 

It should be noted that the two groups overlap, in that about 8 percent 
of the Puerto Ricans are included in the nonwhite group. 

l lldem , using U.S. Census and State Department of Health statistics 
(cf. his. 4 and 5). 
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Many of these populous, largely suburban counties are also among 
those which had the greatest percentage increase from 1950 to 1957. 

Suffolk (up 91%) and Nassau (up 75%) were far in the lead among the 
state's fastest growing counties, not only in this most recent period but 
also for the decade 1940-50. Other counties with mere than a 10 percent 
increase in these years were: Westchester, Dutchess, Monroe, Onondaga, 
Putnam, Rockland, Niagara, Tompkins, Chemung, Schenectady, Erie, 

»nA Orange. These too are counties with sizable suburban sections. 

The continuing exodus to the suburbs since 1950 is further em- 
phasized by several other figures. In a table showing the estimated 
population growth from 1950 to 1955, the percentage growth of the "rest 
of county" is almost invariably greater throughout the state than that of 
any of the urban centers in each county. Thus, while increases for the 
communities listed under Nassau County ranged from 9 percent (Lynbrook) 
to 38 percent (Mineola), the rest of the county increased 68 percent. 

During this same five-year period, population increased only by 3 percent 
in New York State cities of 50,000 and over, and by 10 percent in incor- 
porated communities of 10,000-49*000, but climbed 28 percent in the rest 
of the state. 

Interracial effects . The effects on interracial relations of the 
movement from central cities to suburb are mixed. In a fluid social 
situation such as the growing suburbs reflect it is often relatively easy 
to institute changes from traditional living patterns. On the other hand, 
many suburbs have a rigid social pattern that separates groups not only 
according to race but also by income level and even by age and/or 
political and religious affiliation. While it is true that sections of a 
large central city also tend to be homogeneous, residents of the various 
localities are apt to rub shoulders frequently in the central business 
district to pass through other districts often. Distances between 
suburbs of varying types are greater, and it is quite possible for a 
suburban child in some sections of the largest metropolitan areas to live 
for years without wiakiwg outside contacts. 



New Locations for Industry 

Developments now under way or planned for the next few years 
will undoubtedly affect relative growth patterns as between various 



Market Impact of Population Increase in New York State, " pp. 6-9. 
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sections of the state. The completion of the New York State Thruway has 
given an impetus to much of the area through which it passes, and it is to 
be esqpected tiiat other projected superhighways ( the Northway, for example, 
planned to link Albany with the Canadian border south of Montreal) will 
stimulate the location of industrial plants along the route. New plants 
established in the Syracuse and Mid-Hudson areas were among the first to 
take advantage of sites near the Thruway. The latter area, which includes 
Putnam, Orange, Dutchess, and Ulster counties, is also influenced by the 
ever-widening spread of population from the New York metropolitan area. 

Ih Table IV- a are shown the Regional Plan Association's estimate of in- 
creases in population from 1955 to 1975 for the counties within relatively 
brief traveling time of New York City. 



Table IV-a. Estimated Population Increases, 1955-75 





Number 


Percentage 


7 counties in New York State 


1,460,000 


56.0 


9 counties in New Jersey 


1,820,000 


45.0 


1 county in Connecticut 


245,000 


44.0 



These figures are in sharp contrast to the estimated increase of only 350,000 
persons (4 percent) for New York City during the same period. 

The St. Lawrence power au^d seaway projects are expected to bring 
benefits to the state as a whole through eiq»ansion of commerce at the ports 
along the seaway route and through increased industrialization of the 
northern counties. New job opportunities will arise in the Massena area 
when the additional power becomes available in 1958. Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany plans to build an $88 million aluminum reduction plant in the vicinity, 
with permanent employment of 1000 workers; and General Motors is esqpected 
to build an aluminum foundry nearby. 

Effects of population trends on minority groups . To summarize: the 
major trends of population growth in the state indicate a continuation of the 
vast movement to the suburbs, continued growth of population, especially in 



l^Regional Plan Association, Ihc., Population, Economics and Land Use 
Studies of the New Jersey-New York- Connecticut Metropolitan Region 
for the Metropolitan Rapid Transit Survey, Aug. 1, 1956. 
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metropolitan areas, and the development of new population centers to 
sections which are becoming todustriaUzed. K is. moreover, safe to 
that a substantial part of the population increase wiU be accounted for 
the in-migration of southern Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 



say 

by 



What are the implications of these trends for the nonwhite and 
Puerto Rican present and future inhabitants of the state? At one extreme 
there is the probabiUty that as native whites move out from 
cities to the suburbs, their places wUl be taken by Negroes and 
Ricans. There are many pressures to this direction: the lower rentals 
to the older sections of the central cities; the existence of Negro and 
Puerto Rican communities there; housing restrictions elsewhere, a^ the 
like. At the other extreme, it is conceivable that many members of 
these minorities will be motivated to move, and assisted in movmg. to the 
suburbs and newly developing areas with the opening of nw em^oyment 
opportunities and the aid of state laws against discrimination m housing. 



There is little doubt that, to the long run. hopes for substantial 
mobiUty of Negroes and Puerto Ricans Ue to their movement to toe outer 
part of Nassau and to Suffolk Counties, to toe mid-ttidson awa. to the 
^racuse. Rochester, and Buffalo-Niagara FaUs areas. 1 * These im- 
munities will have the greatest opportunities for employment on all 
levels: they will require the engineers and the construction workers, 

technicians as well as artisans and service workers, to naeet the 
needs of toe rapidly ei^andtog populations. B may well “* 

decisive factor to the movement or nonmovement of minorities to these 
areas wiU be the availabiUty of housing at relatively low rentals or pur- 
chase price. At the same time, not aU occupational groups will be 
eouaUr to dAiMand. Without an adequate training program. Utile move- 
nuent of minorities wiU take place. Finally, one cannot ei^ct any sub- 
stantial geographic "pioneering" by Negroes and Puerto Ric^. to thi 
respect, toe existence of a number of Negro communitie^f swer 
toousand to these areas provides a base for expansion. This does not 

hold for Puerto Ricans. 



1^0 sizable population growth is to be anticipated at present along the 
Seawav except to toe Buffalo-Niagara Falls and Rochester areas. No 
New York port along the Seaway is yet equipped sufficiently to indicate 
■uch growth. Moreover, except for industries very depeirfeto on power 
or on use of bulk raw materials, nearness to toe New York Ci^ market 
and access to the Thruway are among the most important location 

factors for new firms. 
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m. INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND CHANGES 

Closely related to the population movements described above are 
the changes fc»lciTi£r place in the industrial structure of the state* The changes 
of particular importance are the continued growth of manufacturing, the 
increasing importance of durable goods industries, shifts in the location of 
some industries, and changes in the relative contribution of specific indus- 
tries to the economic welfare of the state. 



The Manufacbiring Industries 

New York has long been preeminent among the states in manufacturing. 
Tti 1954 , the year of the most recent United States Census of Manuf actures, 
fMg state was the leader in the number of establishments, volume of employ- 
ment, size of manufacturing payrolls, and value added by manufacture. At 
the same time New York's economy is less dependent upon manufacturing 
»iia« that of any of the other leading industrial states. The percentages of 
total resident employed persons engaged in this field in 1950 varies as 
follows: Michigan, New Jersey, 38; Massachusetts, 37; Ohio, 37; 
Pennsylvania, 36; Illinois, 32; and New York, 30. Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut were the most highly industrialized states, according to this measure, 
with manufacturing engaging 44 and 43 percent respectively of their employed 
residents. (The comparable figure for the United States was 26. 

The geographic distribution of the manufacturing industries in the 
state shows a high concentration in New York City and in a number of upstate 
counties. Almost'one out of every two manufacturing employees in the state 
worked in New York City in 1954. Of the 954,000 such workers in the city's 
plants, 528,000 were in Manhattan, 236,000 in Brooklyn, 126,000 in Chieens, 
53,000 in the Bronx, and 11,000 in Richmond. Factories in the four suburban 
counties of the New York metropolitan area employed another 175,000. 

Upstate counties with employment in this field of 20,000 or more are shown 
in Table IV-b. 

New York's industrial economy is Loth diversified and specialized. 

Its diversification is illustrated in the wide range of commodities produced; 

Of the 453 types of manufacturing industries classified by the Bureau of 
the Census, 430 are foimd in New York, a larger number than in any other 



^ ^U. S. Census of Population, 1950, Vol. H, P-Bl, U. S. Summary; 
General Characteristics, p. 135. 
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Table IV -b. Upstate Counties with Manufacturing 
Employment of 24,000 or More 



Erie 



148,000 



Broome 



41,000 



Monroe 



111,000 



Schenectady 



36,000 



Onondaga 



58,000 



Oneida 



31,000 



Niagara 



51,000 



Dutchess 



24,000 




state. This is possible only because of the great variety of skills and 
occupations represented in the labor supply. 

The industrial specialization of the state is shown in the fact that 
380,000 workers (20% of all manufacturing personnel) were employed in 
apparel production in 1954. 17 The next most important manufacturing 
industries in terms of employment were printing and publishmg, with 
171,000; the miscellaneous group (which includes makers of jewelry, 
sUverware, musical instruments, toys, buttons, brooms, candles, 
advertising displays, umbrellas, ordnance, and other products), 167,000 
food and related products, 151,000; machinery (except electrical), 
149,000; transportation equipment, 142,000; and electrical machinery, 
126,000. These seven branches of production together engage 67 percent 
of the manufacturing workers and contribute 66 percent of the value 
added by manufacture in the state. 

The industrial structure of New York State's manufacturing 
economy was in marked contrast to that of the United States as a whole. 
Thus the apparel group ranked first in employment in the state, but was 
in fourth place nationaUy. The three groups which held second, third, 
and S' /enth place in New York— printing and puUishing, miscellaneous, 
and electrical machinery — were excluded from the top seven in the 
coimtry. On the otiier hand, primary metals, fabricated metals, and 



l^New York State Department of Commerce, Business Facts, Ne w York 
State, 1952, p. 4. 



17 Commerce Review , August 1956, "Seven Years of Change in New 
York's Maniifacturing, " pp. 6-7. 
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textiles qualified for the top seven in the United States but not in New York, 
and the food, nonelectrical machinery, and transportation equipment in- 
dustries were relatively more important in the country as a whole than in 
this state. 

New York State's specialization in the industries listed above, es- 
pecially in the apparel, printing and publishing, and miscellaneous groups, 
stems largely from the character of production in the New York metro- 
politan area. The teeming city with its millions of consumers affords an 
almost insatiable market for nondurable goods. Besides, the city's firms 
have not been content with serving local demand alone, since their location 
is an ideal one for tapping the national and international markets. The 
area also has a sizable volume of employment in virtually every one of 
the major industry groups, with special emphasis on food products, elec- 
trical machinery, transportation equipment (chiefly aircraft and parts), 
and chemicals, in addition to those already mentioned. 

In upstate New York the pattern of manufacturing is closer to the 
national average than is that of New York City and its environs. The 
Buffalo SMA accounts for almost half of the state's primary metals indus- 
try, nearly one-quarter of chemicals production, and more than 10 per- 
cent of both the food and the electrical machinery industries (all based on 
employment). The Rochester SMA, widely renowned for its quality 
cameras, scientific instruments, and men's clothing, engaged more than 
50 percent of aT employees in the state's instruments industry. The 
Syracuse SMA is noted for its diversity; factories there turn out such 
varied products as tool steel, china, chemicals, and many types of 
machinery. The electrical machinery industry in the Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy SMA supplies a worldwide market with motors, generators, and 
other products; transportation equipment (locomotives), nonelectrical 
machinery, and apparel are other important products of this region. 

Metals, both primary and fabricated, and nonelectrical machinery are the 
principal products of the Utica -Rome SMA, while Binghamton specializes 
in leather shoes, business machines, and photographic equipment. 

Growth patterns in manufacturing . Value added by manufacture in 
New York State establishments rose from almost $9»65b billion in 1947 to 
$14,141 billion in 1954, or 46 percent. Some of this gain is traceable to 
price increases. The following excerpt summarizes the changes in this 
period: ^ 



The balance of the expansion in production can 
be attributed to ( 1) the output of the hundreds of new 
plants added in the seven years to the State's manu- 
facturing capacity; (2) the goods turned out in the ex- 
panded facilities of many existing factories; and 
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(3) an advance in productivity of older plants 
through the installation of improved tools and 
techniques. It may be noted that the census 
for 1954 was taken in a recessionary year; if 
it had been taken in 1953 or 1955» increases 
from 1947 would have been even larger^ 

New York's manufacturing employment 
between 1947 and 1954 rose from 1,773,000 to 
1»896,000 . This gain of 6^ percent compares 
well with figures for many other leading indus- 
trial states. In Indiana, New Jersey and Ohio 
increases were under seven percent, while in 
Illinois, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania there 
were declines. In California, however, the 
increase was around 55 percent. These figures 
exclude personnel working in central adminis- 
trative offices and auxiliary \inits of manu- 
facturers (warehouses, garages, research 
laboratories, repair shops, power plants, etc.). 
If such personnel are included, the 1954 total 
for this State becomes 2,008,000 . New York's 
112,000 administrative and auxiliary personnel 
comprise nearly one -quarter of all such manu- 
facturing workers in the country (464,000). 



A significant development in recent years has been the increasing 
importance of durable goods industries in the state's economy. This 
trend, apparent between the years 1939 and 1947, was again evident in 
the 1947-54 period. Ih the latter span. New York's manufactures of 
durable goods showed an 83 percent gain in value added, well ahead of 
the comparable 74 percent increase nationally. The impetus for durables 
has been threefold: (1) a vast increase in defense spending on aircraft, 
electronics, warships, ordnance, and other heavy military material after 
an immediate post-World War II lull; (2) a large rise in demand for metals, 
machinery, and other equipment to meet the capital expansion programs 
of almost all businesses in the decade following the war; (3) a shift on the 
part of the consumer away from purchases of apparel and some other 



^ ^Commerce Review , Aug. 1956, p. 1. The article quoted carried pre- 
liminary figures from the Census of Manufactures. The final figures 
have appeared and are here given in italics. 
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soft goods -- related to the widespread adoption of a more casual, "subur- 
ban'* approach to 1 Ving — together with a rise in buying of such consiimer 
durables as automobiles, home appliances, and allied products* As a con- 
sequence of these changes in demand. New York State's manufacturing 
economy has come closer to a balance between its durable and its non- 
durable goods industries. 

A more detailed list of the industries which grew substantially in 
New York State in the period 1947-54 is given in the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures. These industries may be roughly classified as follows, al- 
though the classes are by no means mutually exclusive: 



1. Industries which have been sti m ulated by 

the generally high levels of employment and personal 
income throughout the United States during most of 
the postwar period* The high level of residential 
building, especially of single-family houses, has 
stimulated the growth of such industries as millwork, 
concrete and gypsimi products, metal household 
furniture, curtains and draperies, house -furnishings, 
and electric appliances. The large volume of con- 
sumer spending power channeled into the purchase of 
automobiles brought expansion in this state in indus- 
tries producing motor vehicles and parts, and rubber. 
Also, higher family incomes have made it possible 
for housewives to save time in food preparation by 
purchasing more prepared foods, stimulating indus- 
tries turning out flour mixes and food preparations. 

While "time-saving industries" have expanded, 
another group of growing industries is engaged in 
making products which help to provide entertainment 
and instruction for the increased leisure resulting 
from the shorter work -week and paid vacations now 
enjoyed by many workers, e. g. , book printing, 
periodical and newspaper publishing, and the radio- 
and TV- set industry* 

2. Industries which have expanded because of the 
postwar baby boom, e. g. , knit outerwear mills, 
children's dresses and outerwear, dolls, and games 
and toys. 



J^9lbid. , p. 3, 
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3, Industries which have come into being 
or expanded through the development of rela- 
tively new products or techniques (including 
automation); plastics and elastomers, plastic 
products, pharmaceuticals, and computing 
machines. 

4. Industries which have been affected by 
the varied demands arising from the defense 
program as well as from enlarged consumer 
and producer markets throughout the country 
since 1947. Such are primary me^s, struc- 
tural work, metal doors, general industrial 
machinery, machine shops, electric motors 
pn<^ generators, aircraft, and electrical 
measuring instruments . 

These axe the industries in which job opportunities were greatest 
during the seven-year period under review. Many of these industries 
wiU continue to grow as long as generaUy prosperous conditions persUt. 
However, opportunities should not be overlooked for employment the 
more stable industries in which the average age of employees is res- 
tively high and there is need for annua l replacement as workers retire. 

In times of serious recession, those sectors of manufacturing 
that produce durable goods (both producer and consumer) are usually 
the first to feel the impact. New York's vulnerability in tiiis respect 
is inevitably increasing owing to the developments described above. 
However, tte economy of the state is probably stiU less vulnesWe thM 
that of the rest of the United States, because here there is still a greater 
emphasis on nondurable goods production. 

The probable effects of automation on employment opportunities 
are not easy to assess at this time because experience is so Itoited. 

The manufacture of the complicated equipment required for fully auto- 
mated systems and parts for repUcement would mean employment of 
large numbers of skilled and semiskiUed workers. The operataon and 
matotenance of such equipment would enlarge the demand for highly 
trained engineers and technicians. It is probable that a highly automated 
economy would mean, along with a shorter work-week, concentration of 
employment in the highly skiUed and relatively unskilled occupataons, 
with fewer opportunities than today for semiskilled workers. 



o 
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Nonmannfacturing Indnstries^ O 

The importance of trade and service industries in New York State's 
economic life has already been indicated. Such activities stem from the 
state's strategic location on both the Atlantic Coast and the Great Lakes, 
the large consumer market for goods and services demanded by residents 
as well as visitors from thickly populated nearby states and farther afield, 
and the widely diversified industrial market comprised of thoussmds of 
manufacturing firms in the northeastern states and central Canada. 

Changes in census coverage, definitions, classifications, and 
techniques in recent years make it more difficult to pinpoint trends in 
these industries than in manufacturing, but certain developments are 
apparent. 

In the first place, retail sales in New York State, as in the rest 
of the country, expanded greatly from 1948 to 1954 in response to wide- 
spread demands made effective by relatively high levels of income. At 
the same time the number of retail establishments declined from 186,000 
to 183,400 and there was little if any increase in employment. It is clear 
that the lesser number of retail stores resulted from the demise of small 
establishments with no paid employees, since the number of units with 
payroll actually rose by more than 2500. The great number of new super- 
markets goes far to explain this development. The application of self- 
service principles in such stores and to a lesser degree in many other 
kinds of business helps to account for the retailers' ability to increase 
sales with a given number of personnel. However, trade sources tend 
to emphasize job opportunities in the retail field. With a constantly in- 
creasing population, retailers are finding it difficult to recruit efficient 
sales people in an economy which has virtually full employment. 

Second, in the service trades covered by the Census, business 
services showed substantial growth in New York State from 1947 to 1954, 
whereas personal and other types of service trades (automobile repair 
services and garages, miscellaneous repair services, amusement and 
recreational services and hotels), as groups, did little more than keep 



^^For more detail on recent developments in these industries in New 
York, see Commerce Review , Feb. 1956 (retailing), July 1956 
(wholesale) and Feb. 1957 (service trades). 
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pace with the increase in population* ^ ^ Business services such as adver- 
tising agencies, duplicating and addressing services, blueprinting and 
photocopying services, detective agencies, telephone answering services, 
window cleaning, and window display are found principally in central 
cities. New York City in particular is the locale of a phenomenal 
variety of highly specialized firms providing aids to the business 
community. 

Pa iH employees and proprietors of unincorporated businesses in 
New York's service trades numbered 457,000 in 1954. The miscellaneous 
repair services may be noted as comprising a group of trades character- 
istically dominated by small business. An individual with the necessary 
mechanical skill can establish himself in one of these lines with a minimum 
of capital. In the state's watch, dock, and jewelry repair trade pro- 
prietors out-numbered paid employees by almost three to one in 1954. 

The two types of personnel were evenly divided in the following trades: 
uphoxstery and furniture repair, radio -television repair, and lawnmower, 
saw, knife, and tool sharpening and repair. Radio -television repair 
services expanded markedly from 1948 to 1954; in the latter year this 
trade accounted for more than one out of every five proprietors of 
unincorporated businesses in the miscellaneous repair services group. 



IV. CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONAX. COMPOSITION 
The Pattern of Occupations 

The growth and shifts in the industrial structure of New York 
State have been accompanied by changes in the occupational characteris 
tics of its working population as shown in Table IV-c. 

Employed persons living in New York State in 1950 numbered 
5,944,000, or 20 percent more than a decade earlier. This rise is in 
good measure attributable to the greater percentage of women now em- 
ployed. All nonfarm occupational groups had more workers in 1950 
fiiaTi in 1940, except service workers in private households and male 



^^It should be noted, however, that the number of males in the occu- 
pation of automobile mechanics rose by 17,000 or about 47 percent. 

The much larger increase in the o ccupational category than in the 
industrial may be es^lained by the growing tendency for such repair 
work to be handled by mechanics in establishments classified as 
automotive dealers or gasoline service stations, or in the repair shops 
maintained for their own use by firms owning fleets of cars or trucks. 
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Table IV-c. Occupation of Employed Persons 14 Years and 
by Sex, ^ New York State: 1940 & 1950 (in thousands ) 



Occupation 




Male 






Female 




1940 


1950 


% change^ 
1940-50 


1940 


1950 


% change" 
1940-50 


Total 


3.496 


4,098 


17.2 


1,453 


1,845 


26.9 


Professional, tech- 
nical* kindred 


305 


400 


31.0 


193 


229 


19.2 


Farmers, farm 
managers 


117 


94 


-19.2 


4 


3 


- 7.8 


Managers, officials, 

proprietors, nonfarm 428 


572 


33.6 


46 


76 


67.1 


Clerical, kindred 


328 


385 


17.5 


392 


596 


52.1 


Sales 


324 


317 


- 2.4 


98 


125 


27.3 


Craftsmen, foremen, 
kindred 


610 


782 


28.1 


19 


33 


71.6 


Operatives, kindred 


659 


808 


22.7 


308 


425 


38.2 


Private household 


16 


9 


-42.1 


213 


131 


-38.4 


Service, except pri- 
vate household 


347 


369 


6.4 


147 


180 


22.2 


Farm laborers and 
foremen 


82 


56 


-31.0 


3 


9 


254.5 


Laborers, except 
farm and mine 


250 


262 


4.8 


9 


10 


11.2 


Occupation not 
reported 


32 


44 


39.7 


23 


26 


14.8 



2:1940 and 1950 occupational data by race are given in Table 17, Appendix A. 
l^ercentages calculated using the complete figures, not the rounded figures 
given here. 

Source: IL^S^^^C^n8U8^^^f^^o^ul^tion£^^^^950, Vol. D, P"C3Z, New York . 
CetaSed Characteristics, Table 74. 
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sales workers. The largest single occupational group among males con- 
sisted of semiskilled operatives; this group has almost been overtaken by 
the skilled craftsmen and foremen group (respectively 19.7 and 19.1% of 
total male employed). Among female workers, almost one-third are em- 
ployed in clerical occupations, anoth*»r 7 percent are salesworkers, and 
23 percent are operatives. 

Occupations of Negroes and whites compared . The high concen- 
tration of employment in the clerical and sales group in New York State 
is in good part confined to the category of white female workers. This 
g]^oup accounted for 42 percent of all white female workers, as compared 
with 17 percent of the white males, 12 percent of the Negro males, and 
10 percent of the Negro female workers. The only other categories which 
iia<i substantial numbers of white females were operatives (22%), pro- 
fessional and technical (13%), and nonprivate household service (9%). 

In contrast, service in private household and operatives were the 
leading occupations by far for Negro female workers in 1950, with 36 and 
31 percent respectively; service (except private household) followed with 
14 percent; then clerical and sales, 10 percent; and professional and 
technical, 5 percent. No other occupational group accounted for as much 
as 2 percent of the Negro female workers. 

In the distribution of white male workers two occupations vied for 
first place: craftsmen and foremen, 19.6 percent, and operatives, 19.4 
percent. Negro male workers, on the other hand, had only 11 percent 
in the category of skilled craftsmen and foremen, while the leading cate- 
gory was semiskilled operatives, with 26 percent. Three other occupa- 
tional groups had substantial percentages of the white male workers; 
clerical and sales, 17; managers, and so forth (except farm), 14; and 
professional and technical, 10. The three corresponding percentages 
for Negro male workers in these higher occupational groups were 12, 5, 
and 3.22 in addition to the operatives, they were concentrated in non- 
private household service (23%) and in the category of laborers exclusive 
of farm and mine workers (16%). 

If we make a gross dividing line between upper and lower status 
(and paying) occupations, including professionals, proprietors, managers, 
officials, clerical and sales workers, and craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred in the upper group, the following picture emerges: In 1950 



22The relatively (and absolutely) poor showing of Negro male, as com- 
pared with Negro female, employees in the professional and technical 
occupations is probably explained by opportunities for Negro women 
in the nursing and teaching fields. 
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almost two-thirds (64%) of all white male workers were in the upper group, 
in contrast to 31 percent of all Negro male workers. The corresponding 
figures for white and Negro females were 62 and 17 percent, respectively. 

The difference between Negroes and whites can also be viewed from 
another angle. Negro females constituted 9.2 percent of all female workers 
in 1950, but only 2.7 percent of female workers in the upper-status cate- 
gories. In the same year Negro males made up 5.1 percent of all male 
workers, but only 2.5 percent of male workers in the upper-status cate- 
gories. (See Table 17 in Appendix A for detailed statistics and sources.) 

Because of the heavy concentration of the Negro population in New 
York City, percentages showing the occupational distribution of nonwhite 
employed workers are virtually the same for the city as for the state. The 
pattern for Puerto Rican workers in New York City is similar to that of 
nonwhites, but with an even greater predominance of operatives (37% of 
all Puerto Rican male workers, as against 25% for male nonwhite, and 77% 
for female Puerto Rican as compared with 31% for female nonwhite), and a 
smaller percentage of laborers. A real point of contrast is the low per- 
centage of Puerto Rican female workers in private household service (2%, 
as against the 35% for nonwhite female workers). 

For the white members of the labor force, employment in the New 
York metropolitan area is characterized by a greater emphasis on 
managerial, professional and technical, service (except private household), 
sales, and clerical groups — the so-called white-collar occupations — than 
upstate, where the craftsmen and operatives groups are relatively more im- 
portant. In 1950 the percentage of total employed workers classified as 
operatives was especially high in the Utica-Rome and Binghamton areas, 
of craftsmen in the Buffalo area, of clerical workers (not including sales 
workers) in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area, and of service workers 
in the Mid- Hudson counties with their extensive resort sections. 



The Patterns of Change 

As noted previously, the number of gainfully employed increased 
20 percent from 1940 to 1950. This increase, however, was not evenly 



s. Census of Population, 1950 , Vol. n, P-C32, New York ; Detailed 
Characteristics, Table 36, pp. 312ff; Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3D, 
Puerto Ricans in Continental United States. 



^^Commerce Review, Jan. 1953, p. 3 
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spread among ali occupational categories. There were over one»third 
fewer private household workers, one-quarter fewer farm laborers, and 
19 percent fewer farmers and farm managers. The proportion of cleri- 
cal workers, on the other hand, led the increase; in 1950 there were 36.9 
percent more workers in clerical occupations t h a n there had been in 1940. 
This rise was particularly large among women, with a 52 percent in- 
crease. The number of managers, proprietors, and officials (nonfarm) 
followed close behind, increasing 36.6 percent. Percentage increases 
were also registered for craftsmen and foremen (30), operatives (27), 
and professional and technical workers (27). There was also an increase 
— though at a lower rate than that of the total labor force -- of nonhouse- 
hold service workers (11), sales workers (5), and nonfarm laborers (2).^^ 

Assuming that the 1940-50 trend has continued and will continue 
for the coming years, the demand for labor will be greatest in clerical, 
managerial, skilled, semiskilled, and professional occupations, in that 
order. 



The change for nonwhites . The shifts have had a marked impact 
on the nonwhite occupational distribution. In general, there was a shift 
toward the better-paid, higher-status occupations during the 1940-50 
decade among nonwhites, both absolutely and compared to whites. This 
was particularly true for nonwhite females. While the proportion of 
white females who were clerical workers increased from 36 to 42 per- 
cent, the proportion of Negro females more than tripled (2.7 to 9.7%). 
The most striking change in the decade took place in the area of private 
household workers. Whereas in 1940 some 68 percent of Negro female 
workers were employed in private households, by 1950 the percentage 
had declined to 36. This is still far higher than the comparable per- 
centage of white women, which declined even more sharply from 11 to 
4 percent. Ih the professional and technical field, too, Negro women 
improved their position. While the proportion of white women declined 
slightly (from 13.8 to 13.2), the percentage of Negro women rose from 
3.5 to 4.9. 



Negro male workers experienced a much less marked improve- 
ment during the war decade than did Negro females. The major change 
occurred in the decline of the proportion engaged in services other than 



S. Census of Population, 1950, Vol. n, P-B32, New York; General 
Characteristics, Table 29, p. 68. For a more detailed discussion of 
trends in specific occupations, see Charles M. Armstrong, Industrial 
?ti<i Occupational Trends in New York State , Albany: The State Educa- 
tion Department, 1954, pp. 12-15. 
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private household: In 1940, some 34 percent of all Negro male workers 
were in this category; in 1950, the percentage had dropped to 23. The 
comparable percentages of white males were 9.6 in 1940 and 8.1 in 1950. 
There were higher percentages in 1950 than in 1940 of all Negro male 
workers in the semiskilled (19 to 26), skilled (8 to 11), and clerical 
(9 to 12) categories. By contrast, the proportion of all white males who 
were semiskilled and clerical workers declined slightly from 1940 to 
1950, but the proportion engaged in the skilled occupations increased from 
17 to 20 percent. 

Using the same gross breakdown as above between upper- and 
lower-status occupational categories, the decade witnessed an upward 
movement in all four groups considered here (see Table IV-d). 



Table IV-d. Percentage in Upper-Status 
Occupational Categoric s£ 





1940 


1950 




Of all Negro female workers 


7 


17 




Of all Negro male workers 


25 


31 




Of all white female workers 


55 


62 




Of all white male workers 


60 


64 





i^rofessionals; proprietors, managers, officials; clerical 
and sales; and craftsmen and foremen. 



Although these figures show a sharper improvement for Negroes 
than for whites, the figures should be taken with caution: Negro workers 
have so much more room for improvement in occupation status than do 
whites that percentage improvements are deceptive. As indicated above, 
even in 1950 a substantial differential existed. 



V. CHANGING SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT 

Employment in Industries by Areas 

Every industry in the state, except personal services and agri- 
culture, showed increased employment from 1940 to 1950. Gains were 
especially great in manufacturing, where the average number of workers 
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ro.e from 1.357.000 to 1.773.000. More people were arched ^ 
facturing industry in 1950 than to any other m New York State. Thi 
duBtry'B Bhare of the employed waB 30 percent “ ‘950. ae 
27 percent in 1940. The defenae program accounted m part for ^b te 
creaBed emphaaiB on production of gooda rather th^ »erviceB. 
facturing was also the moat important industry m m i»mt of ^ 

employed in each area of the state except the Naasau-Suffolk. Westchester 

Rocklmid. Mid-Hudson, and Northern areas. The ^ 

over the period was made by the Nassau-Suffolk District, where eiq.ansion 
based on World War H contracts was continued with the defend 
and further stimulated by the Urge- scale movement of popuUtion mto th 



area. 



The proportion of manuUcturUg workers to total employed persms 
U 1950 las ^nMderably higher upstate than m the New York meteo^Utan 
area - 35 and 27 percent respectively. Areas where the concentration 
was greater than the upstate average were the Mohawk y^®Y« BuffaU, 
and Rochester. (It should be noted that not all of the 1.209.000 men and 
564.000 women residents of the state employed U manufactu^ 
duckm workers; many were occupied U executiite. 
research, promotion, or clerical work U head offices and laborator 

of large corporations.) 

Second in importance among the state’s industries in 1950 

tee services, which empUyed 830.000 men and 650.000 *“”*“• 
percent of the total empUyed. Although this was somewhat below the 
27 percent recorded m 1940. the tong-run trend seems ^ be m tee 
dirLtion of more - and more varied - services, and this ^ 

the vanguard of that development. WhUe tee emphasis ®“ f ®"“* 
teies was especially pronounced in the New York metropolitan 
of total employed), the share of this group to the employment total for 
the upstate region (22%) was sUghtly higher than the national fi^r . 
WestAester and Rockland counties, with a combUed 
this field of 32 percent, had tee highest percentage ^ 
tee Mid-Hudson area's 27 percent and Northern New Yor p 

topped the list upstate. 

Specialization to the various kmds of services differed consider- 
ably from one area to another. Professional se^ces. 
tee subgroups m 1950. accounted for more than haU a ®^® 

state’s workers, and of these 224.000 were engaged in “®^^ ^ 
health services. Concentration of service workers m professional 
fields was especiaUy high m the foUowUg areas: ^estdiester- 
RockUnd( 14% of aU employed). Mid-Hudson (12). ^ . 

by the Bureau of the Census into private households, hteels. ®*®' 
todgmg pUces. and other (includUg barbers, beauty shops, laundries. 
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and so forth). Three out of each 100 employed persons in New York State 
worked in private households, with much heavier concentrations in the 
Westchester -Rockland and Nassau -Suffolk districts. Throughout the state, 
hotels employed less than half as many workers as private households did, 
but were especially important in the Mid-Hudson and Northern areas. 

The third largest source of employment among New York State's 
industries in 1950 was retail trade, which engaged 663,000 men and 

289.000 women, or 16 percent of all employed persons. Concentration of 
employment in this industry was greater in the New York metropolitan 
area (17%), and especially in New York City, than upstate (15%). 

Transportation, communications, and public utilities in the state 
required the services of more than half a million persons in 1950 -- 

436.000 men and 86,000 women. These workers were 9.4 percent of all 
employed persons living in the New York metropolitan area and 7.6 per- 
cent of those in the rest of the state. In the upstate region relatively 
heavy concentrations of railroad and railway express employees were re- 
ported for the Elmira, Albany -Schenectady- Troy, and Buffalo areas; for 
communications in Albany-Schenectady-Troy; for utilities and sanitary 
services in the Buffalo, Mid-Hudson, and Rochester areas; and for 
trucking service and warehousing in the Syracuse and Buffalo areas. 

The 210,000 men and 127,000 women employed in finance, insurance, 
and real estate comprised 6 percent of all employed persons in the state. 
The relative importance of this segment of the economy was understandably 
much greater in the New York metropolitan area, where it accounted for 
7.2 percent of all workers, than upstate, where only 2.7 percent were in 
this field. 

Construction occupied 5 percent (300,000 men and 10,000 women) 
of the state's work force in 1950, a proportion which was fairly uniform 
throughout, except for the Nassau -Suffolk, Mid-Hudson, and Westchester- 
Rockland areas, with percentages of 10, 9, and 7 respectively. 

Iq New York City, where so much wholesale trade is on a national 
scale, 6 out of each 100 employed persons worked in this field, whereas 
the average for all upstate areas combined was 3 out of every 100.^^ 



2bThe relatively high percentage for this area in 1950 may be explained 
largely by the extensive operations on the Delaware Valley extension 
of the New York City water supply system. 

27 Commerce Review , Jan. 1953, pp. 6-7. Cf. , New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Business Facts, New York State, 1954 Supplement , 
1954, pp. 10-13, for detailed information on cities and economic areas 
in the state. 
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Ch?*"ge8 in Industrial Employment 

The relative importance of the various manufacturing industries 
in New York State is changing. In general, the durable goods industries, 
such as metal working, are expanding, while the consumer goods indus- 
tries, such as food and kindred products, textile mill products, and 
apparel, are either decreasing or making a slow growth. In the apparel 
trades there has been increased employment over-all, but decreased em- 
ployment of men with the increase entirely among females. An exception 
to the increasing trends in the metal working industries is found in ship 
and boat building and repairing, which has shown a decreape in employ- 
ment. Among manufacturing industries other than the metals which have 
made a rapid growth are paper and allied products and chemical and 
allied products. 



Transportation, commimications , and other public utilities ex- 
panded in employment from 1940 to 1950 by about 28 percent. The air 
transport industry created fewer jobs over the decade than the railroads. 
The street railway and bus lines had a bigger increase in employment 
than the railroads. Water transportation created almost as many new 
jobs as the air transportation industry. The telephone industry, which 
has been introducing amazing mechanical and electronic devices to save 
labor, still increased employment by more than 35,000. On the other 
hand, the power and light industry, with a large expansion in plant capa- 
city, had an insignificant increase in employees. 

Wholesale and retail trade increased by 258,000 or 26 percent. 

Of this, 138,000, or considerably over half, occurred in wholesale 
trade. Of the 120,000 increase in retail trade a large proportion was 
concentrated in a small number of industries, such as eating and drinking 
establishments, general merchandise stores, and household appliance 
and radio stores. In general, these figures reflect the increased 
efficiency in retailing. A much larger volume of goods is being sold now 
in 1940, but the increase in employment in retail trade has been 
moderate. As we have seen, part of the increased efficiency is the re- 
sult of the extension of the self-service idea and quantity buying of food 
and other articles in large stores. In 1930 many housewives shopped 
every day or two. Now many shop once a week. The shortage of labor 
has also squeezed this industry which has had a reputation for low pay. 



Finance, insurance, and real estate grew substantially over the 
ten-year period 1940-50 even though the men employed decreased by 
more 6000. The increase of more than 44,000 among the women far 
overshadowed the decrease in men. The increases were concentrated 
in the banking and insurance fields. Real estate office employment 
decreased. 
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Business and repair services increased by 42 percent. Adver- 
tising; acco\mting» auditing, and bookkeeping services; miscellaneous 
business services; and miscellaneous repair services all showed increases 
of 10,000 or more in employment, but automobile repair services and 
gnrages had increase of less than 6000, or 10 percent.^® 

Public administration was another area of considerable expansion, 
amounting to 85,100, or 46 percent. This classification includes the 
postal service, federal, state, and local public administration. It does 
not include the Army and Navy, the public schools, or the public hospitals. 

Unpublished figures of the New York State Department of Labor, 
Division of Employment, indicate a general continuity in the above trends 
after 1950, as shown in Table IV-e. 

The outstanding trend shown here is the movement from nondurable 
to durable goods production within manufacturing. Also worth noting is 
the rise in the proportion of total employed engaged by government, and 
the continued decline of the utilities field. The other industries have re- 
mained fairly stable since 1950 in their proportions of total employed. 



Employinent of Nonwhites 

Industries in which the concentration of Negro male workers was 
relatively greater than that of white males include transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities (15% of the Negro males and 10% of the 
white males); finance, insurance, and real estate (7 and 5%); business and 
repair services (4.2 and 3.5%); personal services (9 and 3%); and public 
administration (6 and 5%). Manufacturing industries engaged around 30 
percent of all white male workers and 24 percent of Negro males; similar 
percentages for wholesale and retail trade were 22 for white males and 
17 for Negro males. 

A much greater contrast in industrial distribution according to 
color for female tha.n for male workers follows logically from the discus- 
sion of occupational patterns. While manufacturing accounted for 31 per- 
cent of all employed white women and 26 percent of Negro female workers. 



^®See footnote 21. 

^^The description of changes in the industrial sources of employment 
presented here is a summary of Armstrong, op. cit . , pp. 12-15. 
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Table IV-e, Percentage Distribution of Annual Average 



Employment, 


By Industry, 


1940, 1950, and 1955 


Lidustry 


1940 


1950 


1955 


Manufacturing 


32.0 


32.5 


32.3 


Durable goods 


a 


12.3 


14.0 


Nondurable goods 


a 


20.3 


18.3 


Retail trade 


22.3- 


14.2 


13.9 


Service 


12.7 


13.6 


13.7 


Government 


11.4 


11.7 


12.3 


Transportation and 








public utilities 


9.6 


8.8 


8.3 


Wholesale trade 


b 


8.0 


8.0 


Finance, insurance & 








real estate 


8.5 


7.0 


7.3 


Contract construction 


3.3 


4.1 


4.0 


Extractive 




0.2 


0.2 



^ot available. 

bjh the 1940 Census, Wholesale and Retail Trade were listed as one. 



the former had a much stronger representation in wholesale and retail 
trade (20% as against 7%), professional and related services (17% for 
white, 11% for Negro) and finance, insurance, and real estate (7% versus 
2%), whereas the reverse was true for personal services, including 
private household (9% of all white female workers, 46% of employed 
Negro women). (See Table 12 in A>ppendix A for detailed statistics and 
sources. ) 
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VI. CONCLUSION 

• New York State has many economic opportunities for its young 
residents who are just entering the labor market, for older residents who 
wish to improve their earnings, and for persons who come here to make 
their homes. These opportunities stem partly from the large size and 
great variety of existing industries in the state -- manufacturing, trade, 
service industries, the professions, and the arts. Because of this diversity, 
the range of occupation specialties required by the business community is 
exceptionally wide. 

Another factor making for employment opportunities is the con- 
tinued growth and development in most phases of the state's economic 
life. Population is increasing, especially in the suburban parts of the 
standard metropolitan areas. Manufacturing output is rising, although 
the nature of that output is changing somewhat in response to market de- 
mands. The substantial contraction in New York's textUe industry has 
been more than offset by eaq>ansion in growth industries such as elec- 
tronics and aircraft production. The volume of wholesale and retail trade 
is still growing, with the New York-Northeastern New Jersey SMA far in 
the lead as the prime distributive center of the country. The provision of 
business services is also expanding along with the current strengthening 
of New York City's established position as headquarters of the nation's 
industries. 

During the next few years a relative scarcity of persons in their 
twenties and early thirties is anticipated because of the low birth rates 
of the decade and a half preceding World War H. This situation wUl be 
a significant factor in the labor market until the postwar generation be- 
gins to reach working age in the middle 19 80s, If our national ou^ut c(m- 
tinues to expand, over-all employment opportunities are likely to be 
attractive for the next decade. The relative shortage of younger workers 
may spur employers to economize on labor by increased mechanization 
.. a. trend that has always characterized American industry. All signs 
point to an increasing demand for the technically trained worker in New 
York, as in the rest of the countryc 

The implications for minority groups of the trends discussed in 
fr'MR chapter are not easy to assess. Nonetheless a number of points seem 
to stand out. In terms of population distribution, increasing racial and 
ethnic homogeneity of our communities seems in store, with Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans increasingly concentrated in the central cities and becoming 
segments of thexr populations as v^hxtes move out to suburban 
areas. On the other hand, the opening up of new industrial centers along 
the Thruway and in the Buffalo-Niagara area offers a promising oppor- 
tunity for a more even population distribution. 
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Second, the great industrial diver sUication of the country's leading 
manufacturing state requires a great variety of skiUs. and augurs well 
for the skiUed. technically trained worker. The greatest areas of indu - 
trial eiqansion seem to be in durable-goods industries and 
servicer^ This would seem to caU for major guidance efforts m fte 
direction of these areas, lest minority groups concratrate m fieMs which, 
offering least promise, are abandoned by whites. On the other hand, 
durablf goods industries are most immediately vulnerable to economic 

recession* 

Of far greater import than location in one type of . 

another is the question of occupational distribution. The field of greatest 
concentration of nonwhites and Puerto Ricans - semiskilled oc^pations - 
offers possibly least promise for flie future. The greatest shortages and 
erowth*wtentials exist in the ekiUed and clerical fields. Given a s^- 
ficienurstrong motivation and adequate training facilities, the coiyunc- 
tion of a tight labor market and a prosperous and expandmg ecoimmy 
offers an opportunity for the next decade to be decisive m crackmg the 
discriminatory barriers to economic integration of minority groups. 
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CASES IN POINT 



Chapter V 



NEGRO AND WHITE HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

IN ELMIRA^ 



Aaron Antonovsky and Melvin J. Lerner 



Although discrimination and other e 3 q>eriences of Negro adults are 
crucial to their life chances, it is during childhood and adolescence that 
the effects of discrimination against their forebears take root and influence 
their skills, values, personality structure, achievement orientation, and 
like* This study was designed to identify the factor, which, in the 
young Negro's experience, affect his later life chances. 



^In the ^aii of 1956 the Mayor's Committee on Human Relations of Elmira 
consulted with the Education Division of SCAD on the Committee s pro* 
gram. It was suggested by Mr. John Sullivan, Director of Education 

to whom the authors wish to express their appreciation for his great 

help throughout the study — that a necessary antecedent to action was an 
investigation into the manpower potential of the commimity. In the 
course of subsequent discussions, the present study was evolved. It la 
to be hoped that it will prove to be of value to the Mayor's Committee as 
well as to the concerns of the Discrimination and Low Incomes Study. 

The authors express their gratitude to the members of the Project 
Committee — Mayor Edward A. Mooers; Supt. of Schools Donald S. 
Keeler; Mrs. Mildred S. Essick, Executive Secy, of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Irma C. Pratt, manager of the Elmira State Employment 
Service office; and Dr. Albert B. Helmkamp, Project Committee chair- 
man — for the extensive effort and concern with this study, the guidance 
and insight provided, as well as their cooperation in partly underwriting 
the costs of the study. We hope that our technical contribution as social 
researchers will assist them in the really difficult tasK which is theirs - 
action. Appreciation is also expressed to Mr. Arno Winard for valixable 
assistance in tabulation and analysis of the data. 
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The attempt to analyze '*what happens to Negro youth'* can only be 
sound when a control group of white youth is studied simultaneously, so 
that comparisons can be made and emerging differences tentatively attri- 
buted to race. Since Negroes are predominantly a low-income group, in 
order to avoid the fallacy of confusing what might well be a socio-economic 
with an ethnic phenomenon our white group was selected as nearly as 
possible to approximate the status of the Negroes. This point cannot be 
overstressed: In examining this chapter the reader should constantly bear 
in mind that we are comparing a sample of almost all Negro youth to a 
sample of white youth from the poorest part of Elmira. 

We were not only concerned about ditferences that might emerge. 
Similarities, we felt, would prove to be no less significant. The differences 
— or those which seemed undesirable in terms of the values we hold — 
should suggest programs of action designed to eliminate them. The simi- 
larities, on the other hand, are also relevant to action: Such findings, 
utilized in educational programs, serve to counteract negative stereotypes 
about Negro youth. 



I. THE PROBLEMS 

Our central area of inquiry was the Negro youth's view of his future* 
with particular stress on vocational orientation. How do these boys and 
girls, on the threshold of the adult community, look to their future? What 
plans, hopes, and esqpectations do they have and what are the elements of 
realism and fantasy in them? What influences have molded their outlook? 
How do they feel about specific occupations? What values and criteria of 
success do they have? What role does college play in their outlook? And, 
in all these areas, what are the similarities and differences between Negro 
and white boys and girls from roughly the same socio-economic background? 
Another concern was the relation of these youngsters to the Elmira com- 
munity. 



In order to explain whatever di^erences might appear, our study 
inquired into a number of questions concerning background and experience. 
What influence on the outlook of Negro youth does the family have? What 
are the eHects of the birthplace, education, and occupation of parents? 
What is the nature of the school and previous work eiqperience of these 
youth? Have they encoimtered discrimination? What are their aptitudes? 

Our general hypothesis was that Negro youth would have aspira- 
tions and orientations that differ from those held by their white peers, ^ 



^ee Part VUI of this chapter for reference to the findings of previous 
studies in this area. 
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as a result of specific factors that often confront them* e.g. , an unstable 
family structure, the absence of socially esteemed models with whom 
they can identify, the lack of personal and community contacts to enable 
them to get a start, the knowledge of existing discrimination, and so 
forth. 



One word of caution. Evaluations of vocational aspirations tend 
to be made in terms of the dominant values in our society: monetary suc- 
cess, upward movement in social status, achievement of power, satis- 
factory adjustment to the status quo, individual success, and conformism. 
These are, however, not the only possible values. We believe that an 
alternative set sho\ild also be considered: realization of the individual's 
potential capacities, security, rootedness in one's social groups and one's 
community, satisfaction from one's work rather t h a n only from the re- 
wards (money, status) it may bring. In evaluating vocational aspirations 
it is necessary to ask: What are the effects of the environment on the 
achievement of both these sets of values; for both must be considered in 
understanding the handicaps that Negro youngsters face. ^ 



n. PROCEDURES 
Sample Selection and Interviewing 

The original sample consisted of 69 Negroes and 99 whites. These 
were selected, by use of a table of random numbers, from the students 
who entered the Elmira Free Academy high school in the years 1951-54, 
atiH who had attended the two junior high schools in the neighborhoods in 
which Elm ira. Negroes are concentrated, i. e. , the most depressed areas 
in the community. Only those whites were included who resided within 
these areas. The Negro sample was a 100 percent sample. The two 
groups had the same proportion of boys to girls. 

Usable interviews were completed with 61 of the 69 Negroes. One 
of the 8 not included was interviewed too late, 3 had moved away and could 
not be located, and 4 had moved away and failed to respond to the mail 
questionnaire sent to them. 

Usable interviews were completed with 64 of the 99 whites. Two of 
the 35 not included were interviewed too late, 29 had moved away and could 



^For a brief but excellent e:q>osition of these alternative sets of values, 
see Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys , Glencoe, HI.: Free Press, 1955, 
Chapter 4. 
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not be located, and 4 had moved away and failed to respond to the mail 
questionnaire sent to them. 

While the small number of Negroes who dropped out of the sample 
provides assurance for the reliability of the Negro data, the large white 

dropout one-third of the sample — necessitaices caution and suggests a 

possibility to be further pursued: It would seem that there may be sub- 
stantially more movement out of Elmira by low-income whites t han by 
Negroes. This is not es^launable by movement to nearby suburbs, for 
post-office forwarding addresses were carefully checked. 

Eleven interviewers were selected by the Project Committee desig- 
nated by the Mayor's Committee and underwent a brief training program. 
The six who had had previous interviewing esqperience were assigned the 
bulk of the interviews. Negroes were, for the most part, used to interview 
Negroes. The interviews were conducted largely in a building which houses 
various community agencies, the others taking place in homes of the inter- 
viewers or the youth* 

All but 11 of the 125 members of the two samples were seen per- 
sonally. This includes the several who had moved away to college, in 
which case the dean was asked to assign a competent interviewer* A 
special questionnaire was sent to those who had moved away, and 11 
o£ these responded. Their answers have been included with tiie others in 
the sample. 



The Questions 



The questions were not designed to stress the specific situation of 
Negro youth, but to focus on the background, experiences, and attitudes of 
youth in general. Several questions relating to color and discrimination 
were included, but these in no way dominated the interview. 

There were three types of questions: open-end; brief multiple 
choice, the choices being contained in the question; and lengthier multiple 
choice, at which time the interviewee was handed a card of possible answers 
awiH asked to select one. There were also a few probe questions. Coding of 
answers was performed, not by the interviewers, but under the supervision 
of the study director, thus assuring \miformity. 

Throughout the analysis of our data, we performed one additional 
operation to check our findings. Though both samples were taken from the 
poorer areas of the community, some socio-economic disparity remained 
between the two groups. We tiierefore compared the 36 Negroes and 25 
whites whose facers were in lower-status occupations (farmer, laborer. 
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semiskilled, or service worker). In this way any spurious similarity or 
hidd*^" difference in the over-all comparison that actually resulted from 
socio-economic factors would be revealed. (We shaU refer to this as 
'^controlling for status.") 

The questions were designed by the study director, revised in 
accordance with criticisms by the Elmira Project Committee and the 
over-all Discrimination and Low Incomes advisory committee, and pre- 
tested with high school students in a Long Island community. 



Validity 

Manifestly this should be considered as a pilot study based on a 
limited sample. Elmira and its Negro community may, of course, not 
be typical. The sample, moreover, is small, and limited to one area 
of a low socio-economic level. The answers to questions on income, 
family happiness, and discrimination, in particular, may be unconscious 
distortions, though the distortions are in themselves interesting. Finally, 
we could not control for a number of possibly relevant variables: person- 
ality structure, ethnic background (aside from color), and the like. 

The findings of the study are subject to these qualifications. 
Similar studies in other communities would be helpful in testing its con- 
clusions and its wider application. 



TTT , the community and the school 



Elmira 

Elmira is a city of some 50,000 people located in the southern 
tier of the state, near the Pennsylvania border. It is highly industrialized, 
having experienced a rapid expansion under the impetus of World War II 
production. Four railroads converge on the city. There are twelve locally 
owned and twelve absentee -owned plants, one firm employing 7000 workers. 
Manufacturing is characterized by an extremely high proportion of durable 
goods. Among the major products are fire-fighting equipment, machines 
and metal products of aU kinds, business machines, greeting cards, and 

the like. 




^he questionnaire, minus the mxiltiple- choice alternatives, is in 
Appendix B. 
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The 1800 Negroes in the community live in four sections, sur- 
rounded by white ones. A careful study® reveals the foUowing pattern of 
Negro -white relations: 



There is little or no discrimination in housing in a few less de- 
sirable residential areas near the railroad tracks or industrial property 
and in the one '’interracial" project (which is 80% Negro). Better sections, 
however, are closed to Negroes. Ciovernment positions, semiskilled, and 
unskilled jobs are open to Negroes, who work alongside whites. There 
would appear to be some discrimination in employment in smaller factories 
and in white-collar jobs. There was, at the time of the study, one Negro 
teacher, policeman, fireman, hospital nurse and social worker. There is 
no difficulty in access to hospitals, movies, the public school system, de- 
partment stores and their lunch counters. Discriminatory incidents in 
the use of hotels, taverns and restaurants have come to light. Mediation 
by the Mayor's Committee on Human Relations has measurably improved 
this situation. Many intimate personal services remain segregated. 

By and large, informal social contacts among Negro and white 
adults are avoided, except for some interracial social groups centered in 
the Negro community. In, formal organizations the degree of contact 
ranges from complete segregation to relatively free contact. Thus there 
seems to be little segregation, if any, in the Catholic Church, the League 
of Women Voters, CIO \mions, some AFL unions and veteran organizations. 
The great majority of church-affiliated Negroes are Protestant, but have 
their own churches. An expanding number of white Protestant churches 
include Negroes in their membership. The issue of discrimination is 
still being raised in other organizations, e.g., the Scouts and some craft 
unions. Negroes seldom participate in the community's high status organi- 
zations. On the high school level, school clubs snd other extra-curricular 
activities are open to all. Sororities and fraternities, which discriminate 
on a social and economic basis as well as along the color line, are not 
recognized by the school authorities and have no standing in the schools. 



The Elmira Free Academy 



The Elmira Free Academy provides high school training for approxi- 
mately 1200 Elmira students. Originally the Academy was the city's only 



Robert B. Johnson, The Nature of the Minority CominTini^tyi 
Structure, Reaction, Leadership and Action , unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Cornell University, June 19B5. The authors appreciate 

Dr. Johnson’s permission to use his material as background for our 
study. 
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public ihgh school. After World War I, however, overcrowding necessi- 
tated the construction of Southside High School. Since then Notre Dame 
High School has been added to serve Elmira's secondary school needs. 

The Academy draws pupils from all of the social and economic 
strata of Elmira. Children of wealthy and "well-off" West side families 
travel some distance to the school, which is located in a deteriorating 
neighborhood on the East side, on the edge of the largest of the Negro 
areas. Many yoimgsters from low income families have only to walk 
across the street or up the block to school. There has been talk for some 
years of building a third public high school to serve West Elmira. This 
move woxild leave the Academy a student body drawn primarily from low 
income groups. This "East-West" division is a fact of life in Elmira 
and is strongly felt among the students, especially among the Eastsiders. 

Students at the Academy follow either the "Regents" program of 
studies or the "Local" program. The latter term is commonly used to 
denote the program which does not prepare a student to take the New York 
State Regents Examination and thus is non -college preparatory in nature. 
More Westsiders follow the college preparatory program than Eastsiders. 
"Locals" and "Regents" have separate classes in all major subjects, in- 
cluding English, History and Mathematics. 

In addition, there may be some truth to the fact that the W est 
side Regents students "run the school," at least in terms of which stu- 
dents are club officers, student coimcil members, yearbook editors, 
etc. , since the Regents program students are in general more highly 
motivated and better prepared for these activities. Competitive sports 
constitute the ma-in area in which the Local student can shine. This is 
particidarly true for the boys; football heroes are often "Locals" and 
often Negroes. That racial discrimination is less evident among teen- 
agers in this school than among adults, generally, is seen in the fact 
that in recent years, despite the fact that they are proportionately few 
in number, Negroes have been elected as vice president of the Senior 
Class, as vice president of the Student Council, and as May Carnival 
"King," by popular vote of the students. A Negro girl has won the 
County Legion Oratorical Contest. 

The guidance or counselling program at the Academy is h a n d l ed 
by the teachers. Each year has two guidance coimsellors, a man for the 
boys a nd a woman for the girls. The teacher, who is also a guidance 
coimsellor, teaches four classes a day (instead of five) and devotes the 
extra period to counselling. Since each counsellor is responsible for 
approximately 150 students, the counselling sessions, which are presumed 
to cover all problems, including vocational guidance, are often devoted 
largely to scheduling and changing the student's program. Some guidance 
counsellors find time to assist students vocationally and in their personal 
problems. There may be some evidence that some "Local" students feel 
that such counselling is inadequate. 
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IV. THE FINDINGS: DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
What of Their Future? 



Adolescence in our society is complex. At the same time that we 
expect our youth to enjoy themselves, become educated in a broad sense, 
cind explore the world free of serious responsibilities, we also expect 
them to plcin their careers, to acquire skills and directions. Many studies 
have shown that as one approaches the end of one's high school years, he 
becomes committed to a certain type of work life -- even if this is only 
drifting. It is, therefore, realistic to ask youth about their future plans. 
These are not irrelevant pipedr earns, but influence directions, drives and 
satisfactions. 

A major finding of this study is that wherever trends and signifi- 
cant differences appear, the Negroes have a higher level of aspiration thaj^ 
the whites with a comparably low socio-economic backgroiind. Negro 
aspirations are often directed toward the professions and semiprofessions . 

Occupational aspirations . Asked about their vocational aspirations 
upon entering high school, (2-4), ^ no statistically significant over-all dif- 
ferences between Negroes and whites a^ear. Some facts, however, are 
worthy of note.^ While almost no girls® answered "don't know, " 33 per- 
cent of the Negro boys and 18 percent of the white boys did. There was 
likewise a tendency for Negro girls to refer to professions (41%) while 
white girls specil’ied clerical positions (47%). Only 1 Negro boy (4%) but 
6 white boys (22%) chose a manual skill. 



^Numbers in parentheses refer to the nimibers on the questionnaire re- 
produced in Appendix B. 

^Throughout this report we have noted where statistically significant dif- 
ferences appeared, i. e., where the magnitude of difference is such that 
it could have occurred by chance only 5 or fewer times out of a hundred. 

Iq many cases, however, we have also pointed to and discussed differences 
which did not meet tests of statistical significance. We have done so in the 
belief that such differences may indicate important trends which should not 
be ignored. A strong defense of this position appears in Lipset, Trow, 
and Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe, 111.: Free Press 1956, 
pp. 427-432. 

®The final sample contained 27 Negro and 27 white boys, 34 Negro and 
37 white girls. 
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Turning to what they would like to do now (2-6), we find that al- 
most all have decided. Here again Negroes aim at a higher level: 64 per- 
cent of the Negro boys, compared to 41 percent of the white boys, want to 
be professionals or semiprofessionals. There is relatively little change 
in choice of occupation between entry into high school eind now. Controlling 
for status, we find that more than twice as high a proportion of Negroes as 
of whites wish to become professionals (52% vs. 24%). 

The leading patterns thus seem to be; Negro boys and girls wish 
to become professionals and semiprofessionals (boys, 64%; girls, 47%); 
white boys select the profession s and skilled manual work (56%); white 
girls, clerical and sales work (46%). 

The choice of specific professions is of interest. While the white 
boys with a professionad. orientation mostly want to be engineers, the 
Negro boys range wider; They mention chemist, engineer, draftsman, 
dentist, teacher, veterinarian, lawyer, and social worker. The white 
giylg with professional aspirations want to be teachers or nurses, as do 
most of the Negro girls, but the latter also mention social worker, 
musician, and child psychologist. 

The occupational aspirations of the girls, however, are not to be 
taken at face value. Few wish to have careers. Most say they will work 
only to make ends meet, or for a short while after marriage. Signifi- 
cantly more Negro girls, however, einticipate that they will have to work. 
This seems to be because of the greater number of Negroes in the lowest- 
status group, for when we control for status, the difference disappears. 

Specific occupations. When asked how they felt about specific 
occupations (2-13 to 2-36), the Negro boys gave a significantly higher 
preference than the whites to doctor, lawyer, teacher, accountant and 
barber-shop owner (which often has high prestige in the Negro community); 
the white boys rated farmer higher than did the Negroes. From these 
results, it appears that Negro youngsters have more of an identification 
with the higher occupation levels. Controlled for status, however, the 
size of the difference -- except on toolmaker - diminishes. On all thir- 
teen occupations, except farmer and toolmaker, a higher proportion of 
Negro boys say they would like it; this is true within the lowest- status 
group for all occupations but toolmaker. It may be that concrete regular 
jobs --on whatever level -- are more important to Negroes. On the other 
hand, a majority of the Negroes say they '’would like it" only for doctor 
or lawyer, teacher, executive, and electrician. A minority of whites say 
they "would like it" for every one of the occupations. A majority of Negro 
boys reject ("wouldn't like it") mailman, truck driver, cook or valet, and 
farmer. A majority of whites reject acco\intant, barber-shop owner, 
salesman, mailman, and cook or valet. 
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There are neither significant differences nor trends of any sort on 
this question aimong the girls. 

We also inquired into preference for working with people, lyings, 
or ideas (2-57). Almost all females prefer the first, as do two-thirds of 
the Negro males. The white boys, however, give almost equal preference 
to working with people and with things. As we shall see later, skilled 
manual work is familiar and central to the future of the white boys. 



Dreams and expectations . The tendency for Negroes to aspire to 
higher levels than do whites, particularly those from the lowest socio- 
economic level, is evident also in the responses to the two questions; 

What would they be doing ten years hence if their wildest dreams were 
realized (2-39), and what did they realistically expect to be doing (2-41). 
Fifty-five percent of the Negro boys and 37 percent of the white boys dream 
of being executives or professionals; 38 percent of the Negro girls and 
11 percent of the white girls give these answers. When status is controlled 
47 percent of the Negroes as against only B percent of the latter have such 

high dreams. 

Obviously, not many expect their wildest dreams to be realized, 
and there is no large over-all difference between what the Negroes and 
whites realistically expect to be doing ten years hence (2-41). The tend- 
ency toward higher-status expectations among Negroes nonetheless per- 
sists, with 27 percent of the Negro males, 18 percent of the white males, 

21 percent of the Negro females, and 5 percent of the white females 
expecting to be professionals ten years hence. This tendency is even more 
strongly expressed’in income expectations (2-44), where the median income 
anticipated -- recaU, this is not dreams, but expectations — by the Negroes 
is significantly higher than by the whites. Less than half (48%) of the 
Negroes expect to have a weekly family income \mder $125, in contrast to 
74 percent of the whites. Controlled for status, the difference is more 
significant: While only 61 percent of the Negroes expect to earn under 
$150 per week, every white in this lowest-status groups expects to earn 

less. 



Given the generally lower status of the Negro parents, and the 
apparent tendency of the Negro youth to aspire to a higher level than the 
white, we are not surprised to find how the Negroes compare their own 
anticipated future to the achievements of their parents (2-45). Almost 
none expects to do less well than his parent of the same sex. But many 
whites expect to do "about the same" and there is a significantly larger 
number of Negroes who expect to do better in life: Of the Negro males, 

71 percent expect to do better, in contrast to 59 percent of the white males; 
the female figures are 76 percent Negro, 18 percent white. This difference 
remains significant when controlled for status: 67 percent of the Negroes, 
but only 32 percent of the whites, anticipate improvement over their parents 

lot. 
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Perhaps the most destructive feeling for the poor in times of pros- 
perity is the sense of being in a dead end, of not getting any place, and not 
knowing **where to go from here. " None of those interviewed think they 
will probably have this feeling ten years hence and only a small number 

there is a good chance (2-43). There is no significant difference be- 
tween Negroes and whites on this score, though in the lowest-status group 
more whites (48% vs. 22%) tend to be pretty sure that they will not feel 
tiiin way. This should not be interpreted as a sense of realism or gloom 
on the part of Negroes. It may be prir.*jrUy a result of the greater cer- 
tainty of the white girls; since they con^i:>tently hope for less and expect 
less, they realistically anticipate less frustration. 

When asked about what factors seemed to be crucial in getting 
ahead in life (2-38), the answers showed no cynicism among either Negroes 
or whites: Neither "just plain luck" or "knowing the right people" is seen 
as primary. The dominant stress by all four groups is on "improving 
your education and experience" and "working hard." 

College. Significantly more of the Negroes intend to apply and 
hope to go to college: 63 percent of the Negro boys, 26 percent of the 
white boys, 43 percent of the Negro girls and only 11 percent of the white 
girls are in this category. The difference is even more striking when 
status is controlled: 58 percent of the Negroes and only 8 percent of the 
whites plan on college. This commitment to college is not only a surface 
notion; for more of Negroes also report that they would have strong 
feelings about not being able to go (2-47, 2-48). Of the Negro boys, 60 
percent say they would mind very much; comparable figares are 18 per- 
cent of white boys, 43 percent of Negro girls, and 11 percent of white 
girls. The difference becomes even greater when status is controlled 
(53% vs. 4% would mind very much). Nor is this feeling entirely vision- 
ary. Of the 20 Negroes in the sample who have graduated from high 
school, 7 are now attending college and 2 others are in nurse's training. 

Of the 12 white grad!?ates, only 2 are in college.^ It must be remembered 
the whites selected for this sample come from a depressed area of 
the city. 

If we look at the reasons given for going to college (2-49, 2-50), 
we find that preparation for a career is given by a majority of all groups 
but white females. They — whose plans, of the tour groups, are most 
removed from college — more often Stress a general education. 




^The problem of the degree of realism involved in these hopes :md plans 
fox college as well as in the occupational aspirations is discussed below. 
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Work Experience 

Most studies concerning occupational aspirations include only those 
youngsters who are still in high school. Our sample of 125, however, con- 
tains 58 who are still in school (30 Negroes, 28 whites) and 67 who have 
either dropped out of school or have graduated. While none have been out 
of school more than two years, the inquiries on work experience among 
these 67 do have some significant implications. Although the Negroes kaye 
no lower and possibly higher occupational aspirations than the low-status 
whites of our sample, their hopes are not reflected in experience in the job 
world, with one exception. Where there is a difference between Negroes 
and whites, it is to the former*s disadvantage. 

The exception referred to is noted above: A higher proportion of 
Negroes have gone on to college or further training. Of the 67 out of 
school, 50 have held jobs — 18 of the 31 Negroes a«d 32 of the 36 whites. 
The others have gone on to college, gotten married, or entered military 
service. The following comparison is based on these 50. The differences 
are even more striking when it is noted that of the 18 Negroes, 14 are high 
school graduates, whereas only 11 of the 32 whites graduated. 

Number of jobs. The Negroes have, since leaving school, had 1.5 
jobs on the average, the whites, 2. This is probably because the whites 
(having more dropouts) have been out of school longer, though we cannot 
rule out the possibility -- indicated below — that the whites have a better 
chance to improve their jobs. 

Occupation . The occupational range of the jobs held by whites was 
somewhat larger than that held by Negroes. Fully 15 (58%) of the 26 jobs 
held by Negroes were service jobs, with 5 being unskilled or semiskilled 
factory work. Of the 63 jobs held by whites 22 (35%) were factory jobs, 

30 percent were service jobs, and 25 percent clerical positions. One 
white boy had become a draftsman, one white girl an office manager. 

Industry . The range of industries in which the whites worked was 
likewise broader. Of the 26 jobs held by Negroes, 11 were with employers 
who rendered personal service, 6 were with manufacturers, and 7 with 
retailers. Of the 63 white jobs, 15 (all girls) were in personal service, 

21 in manufacturing, and 10 m retail industry. We find no Negroes, as we 
do find whites, in construction, wholesale, utilities, finance, or hospitals. 

Source of jobs . The major sources of jobs for both Negroes and 
whites were personal contact and their own initiative, some 60 percent of 
each group using these two sources. There was, however, a difference, 
in that twice as many Negroes got their jobs through friends and relatives 
rather than through their own initiative, the reverse being the case for 
whites. The di^erence is accounted for by the females: 8 of the 15 Negro 
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female jobs came through personal contact. Given the present occupa- 
tional distribution of Negroes, one can infer that this reliance on personal 
contact for nev/comers to the job market greatly limits their opportunities. 
Of significance to tiie school and community is the fact that only 4 of the 
Negro and 11 of the white jobs came through school or the State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Pay . The salary comparisons between Negroes and whites are 
treated in terms of the starting salary on the first full-time job and the 
latest salary on the last or current job. There is a substantial difference 
between the male job holders in the two groups. Negro boys started with 
a median weekly salary of $38.50, whites with $44. Not only did white 
boys start at a higher level, but they were likely to improve their pay more 
rapidly as time went on. The latest median salary was $42 for Negroes 
and $62 for whites. 

The difference between Negro and white girls is less marked, both 
starting at a median salary of $30. Their latest median salaries were 
$40 and $39.50. This does not take into account, however, the question 
of graduation from school. Taking only graduates, we find that the Negro 
girl starts with and currently earns the same as all Negro girls ($30-$40); 
the white girl starts at $40 and goes up to $42.50. 

Current status. There seems to be less pressure on or oppor- 
tunity for Negro boys to enter the civilian labor market. At the time of 
the interview, only 3 of the 14 Negro boys out of school were employed, 
with 1 seeking work; 6 had gone to college and 4 entered military service. 
Of the 11 white boys, 7 were working, 1 seeking work, 1 in college, and 
the status of 2 was unknown. The major difference between the Negro 
and white girls is found in the numbers not engaged in any work or 
training activity (primarily because of marriage): 4 of the 17 Negro 
girls (24%) in contrast to 10 of the 25 white girls (40%). 

While the groups do not differ on what is most and what is least 
satisfactory about their job experiences, significantly more white young- 
sters (61% vs. 45%) answered "yes" when asked whether the jobs they had 
held would help them in the future (1-66). Ordinarily this might appear 
as if the Negro yoimgsters had less meaningful jobs. However, when we 
control for status, the difference disappears. This suggests that the 
feeling of meaningless work experience is probably a matter of low 
economic position. 

A number of questions dealt with the jobs held by those youth still 
in school (1-69 to 1-72). No Negro-white differences emerge. Perhaps 
of even greater significance is the absence of any indication that the‘**e is 
^ pressure on these youth to work. Most of those who did work did so oe- 
ERje cause they wanted pocket money, or just felt like working. 
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The Community 

In view of the tendency of the Negroes to aspire to relatively high- 
level occupations, one might eaq>ect them to express greater dissatisfac- 
tion with Elmira and a greater desire to leave it, since they might see its 
small size as a handicap to getting ahead. In fact, we find no difference 
in the percentages of Negro and white boys (55% of each) who think it is a 
fine place (2-51). While the girls are more dissatisfied, the Negro girl 
stands out as being particularly negative about the community: O^y 9 
percent it is a fine place, whereas 32 percent of the white girls hold 

this opinion. Few feel it is not a good place to Uve; but of the 22 in the 
entire sample who do, 15 are Negro girls. Asked about sUying in Elmira 
the rest of their Uves (2-52), the Negro girls again are more negative: 

73 percent would not like to stay, in contrast to 38 percent of the white 
girls. The boys do not differ on their negative feelings; however, the 
white boys tend to be more positive, the Neg.o boys being more neutraL 
29 percent of the former very much wish to stay, but only 4 percent of 
the latter. The significant difference between the girls, and the tendency 
of Negro boys toward neutrality, disappear when we control for status. 
Almost half of each of the lower status groups would not like to stoy. 

The reasons given for their feelings about the co mm unity and 
their plans for staying are instructive. By and large — with the excep- 
tion of the Negro girls — most of them express a general sense of satis- 
faction and rootedness. "This is home," most seem to be saying, "and 
so far it*s been pretty friendly to me." A minority of whites and of the 
Negro boys have criticisms, but tiie critical patterns are different. Four 
of the 10 white boys and 5 of the 10 white girls who are critical specify the 
lack of recreational facilities for youth. Only 2 of each refer to limited 
job opportunities. The other reasons given are general, but not very 
serious. Of the 9 Negro boys who offer criticism, however, 8 refer 
directly or indirectly to limited job opportunities. None of these mentions 
eiq>licitly that the limitations are restricted to Negroes, though in view of 
the fact that only 2 white boys raise this question, it seems reasonable to 
assume that this factor is involved in their attitude. 

Negro girls are, unquestionably, least happy in the community. 

Not many refer to Elmira in an enthusiastic, positive sense; any absence 
of criticism and any desire to stay is most often explained by "I don't 
know other places, " and "my family and friends are here." Of the 34 
Negro girls, 24 offer explicit criticism of Elmira. The stress here is 
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lOlt should be recalled that a much larger number of whites dropped out 
of the original sample. They may be the more dissatisfied ones. 
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on the restrictions that confront Negroesi 11 of the Z4 give some such 
reason as a basis for dissatisfaction. More often than not, these refer 
to job opportunities. Of the 24 complainants, 14 refer to jobs, 13 to 
inadequate recreational facilities (some give more than one reason). 

The reaction of the Negro girl may be a realistic response to a 
difficult situation. The Negro woman is in a double minority position: 
as a member of a racial minority and as a woman. Also her anticipa” 
tions for a "normal” married life are realistically less than even those 
of the white girls of the same economic background. She might e3q>ect, 
iialtig her parents or the parents of her Negro friends as models, a more 
Hia mipted marriage and more outside work of an unskilled or service 
watiiy . We mi ght speculate, moreover, that one reason for the lesser 
dissatisfaction of the Negro boy than of the Negro girl is the former's 
greater opportunity to achieve high status in high school through com- 
petence in attdetics. The comparable status role for a girl is that of 
physical attractiveness; the Negro girl, however, is not as likely to 
become "beauty queen" as the Negro boy is to become a "football hero. " 

Xhe greater dissatisfaction of the Negro girl is also e3q>ressed in 
responses to the question of whether Elmira is better for Negroes t h a n 
other place i (2-52). While 11 of the 27 boys say it is better, and 12 

it is about the same or do not know, only 6 of the 34 girls indicate 
that it is better. However, all other Negro girls are neutral, whereas 
four Negro boys think it is better for Negroes in some other places. 



The Role ^d Meaning of High School 

In seeking to understand the tendency toward higher vocational 
aspirations of the Negro youth compared to the white youth of a low 
economic status, and the bearing of education on these aspirations, we 
turn to an analysis of the attitudes toward, meaning of, and eiqperiences 
in, high school. As indicated earlier, this area is also of interest to us 

directly. 

In general, the Negroes show a more positive and constructive 
attitude towar d school than the corresponding white youth. This may be 
related to the Negro's minority status. He eapects more of himself a^ 
mainti^<"« more of a direction in his academic pursuits. This happexis^ 
spite of the fact that the Negro parents are no better educated or mo^ 
successful financially or occupationally than the low-status white parents. 
Evidently, education is the road to achievement for the Negro, or so he 
believes. 
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Objective data. The Negroes do at least as well as, if not better 
than, the whites in our sample, according to traditional educational stand- 
ards. Using a Henmon-Nelson I. Q. (in use in Elmira at the time) which 
was obtained at the time the student was in eighth grade, we found no 
reliable difference between the Negroes and the whites. The median rating 
of the white boys was only slightly higher t h a n that of the Negro boys; 

Negro girls rated somewhat higher than white girls. This is true despite 
the fact the Negro sample was somewhat lower even t han the low-status 
white group studied in general socio-economic position, a factor usually 
correlated with I.Q. However, all of the 12 top I.Q. scores are white; 

8 of these are from the comparatively upper-status groups of our sample. 

The Negro boys are more often enrolled in academic or commercial 
programs (59% as against 26% of the white boys) and less often in the shop 
art programs (26% as against 63% of the white boys). A parallel dif- 
ference exists for the girls: 62 percent of Negroes and 38 percent of 
whites are in academic and commercial programs, whereas 43 percent of 
the latter major in home economics. These statistically significant dif- 
ferences remain when controlling for socio-economic status. 

Consistent with the somewhat greater stress on education by the 
Negroes is the tendency for a higher proportion of Negroes to enroll in 
the more difficult Regents (college preparatory) program rather t ha n the 
T program; 41 percent of the Negro students are in the former com- 
pared to 32 percent of the low-status whites. This is primarily due to 
the Negro boys, 48 percent of whom are Regents students. 

An over -all comparison of average Negro and white grades in the 
sample shows the former doing better (except that all five A students are 
white, four of them being from the "upper -status" group). Since Regents 
Local students are marked on ditferent bases, however, the over-all 
comparison tells us little. Among the Local students, the Negroes get 
better grades: 42 percent have a C average (there are no A's or B's); 
only 13 percent of the whites do this well. Among those who are Regents 
students, on the other hand, the white youth have higher averages: h al f 
of the whites have an A or B average, whereas no Negroes obtained A 
and only 26 percent are B students. 



ll^ompared with the normal curve of intelligence for the population as 
a whole, both Negro and white groups in this study are foimd to rate 
^ relatively low on the scale. The reader, however, should recall the 

ERJC consensus among social scientists that I.Q. tests are generally 

biased in favor of higher- stcitus groups. 
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School experiences . There seems little question that school ex- 
perience tends to have a different mea ning for the Negro than for these 
white youngsters. As noted above, fewer Negroes drop out of school be- 
fore graduation, and this difference persists when we control for status. 

Of those out of school, the numbers graduating were; 9 of 14 (64%) 

Negro boys; 6 of 11 (54%) white boys; 11 of 17 (65%) Negro girls; and 
6 of 25 (24%) white girls. (It is of interest that both of the respondents 
who told the interviewer that they had graduated, but who were dropouts 
according to school records, were Negro.) Moreover, within the grad- 
uating group, an interesting difference emerges: All but one of the Negro 
male graduates were enrolled in the academic program; all of the white 
male graduates were in the shop program. The girl graduates were al“ 
most all in the commercial program. To the extent that these sxnall num- 
bers are indicative of any trend, it would seem that school is seen as a 
less immediately utilitarian activity by those Negro boys who go on to 
graduate. This is confirmed by the higher proportion of Negro male 
graduates who were Regents students. 

There is no clear pattern of reasons for dropping out of school. 

Not one of the Negroes who left did so because his family needed him to 
go to work; this is in contrast to 6 whites. Obviously, this is not a clear 
result of the economic status of the family, for the Negro families are no 
more well-to-do than the whites. 

We also find a curious difference in the number of reported 
guidance meetings attended in school. Significantly more white young- 
sters (28 white, 9 Negro) reported that they had no meetings, and more 
Negroes reported that they had two or more meetings during their last 
year in school. This difference remains when controlling for status. 

The disparity is curious in light of the information that every member 
of the class had at least two meetings with his advisor. In part, it may 
be accounted for if school dropouts do not have counseling meetings, and 
whites drop out more often. But it is consistent with our over-all 
findings to interpret this more subtly. A process of selective percep- 
tion on the part of the whites would seem to be involved here. Tendii^ 
to have a less positive, a more desultory attitude toward school than Ihe 
Negroes, the whites of this study tend to forget or deny school experiences. 
The fact that fewer are interested in occupations that require advanced 
training may also be relevant. Negroes need more advice for this 
reason, and either seek out or are sought out by those who can help them. 

That this seems to be the case is substantiated by the several 
questions dealing with teachers. Though the differences are not large, 
the Negroes tend more to seek out the advice of teachers (this difference 
does not hold when controlled for status) and to see them as more inter- 
ested in the future of their students (1-49, 1-60), It is of general interest 
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to note that practically none of the students say that teachers do not really 
care about their students' futures. 

A significant difference is found in the youngsters' attitude toward 
whether they did as well as they could in school (1-61). Of the Negroes 
only 16 percent answered this question affirmatively, in contrast to 36 
percent of the whites. The differences grow even larger when we control 
for status. There are at least two possible e 3 q>lanations . One is more or 
less objective -- it is possible that the Negroes worked less hard. If this 
were the case, the average grades of the Negro students would be worse 
thaw those of the whites, assuming generally eqvial ability; yet our data 
demonstrated that this is not the case. The second reason would be sub- 
jective: The Negroes esqpect more of themselves in school; they are less 
satisfied with any given level of performance than are the whites, and al- 
though they do better, it seems less satisfactory. This is consistent with 
the tendency of the Negroes to have higher expectations regarding college 
and future occupations. 

It is interesting to note that the whites and Negroes exaggerate 
equally when asked what their average grades were (1-58). The typical 
response was for the D student — based on the actual school records -- to 
say he obtained a C; for the C student to say B. Evidently any need for 
over -compensation by Negroes does not manifest itself in this area. 

A plurality among both whites and Negroes sees high school as im- 
portant because one cannot get any place today -- particularly in the job 
world -- without an education. Nine -tenths of each group say that they 
would definitely choose to go to high school again if they were fourteen 
and it was up to them. 

Discrimination . Only 6 Negroes say that. they were discriminated 
against in school on the basis of color (1-5^, 1-62). For the most part, 
reference is made to specific incidents and invariably to individual 
teachers, and never to a general atmosphere of discrimination in the 
school. The overwhelming majority cite no instances of discrimination, 
nor any feeling of its prevalence. 



V. THE FINDINGS; BACKGROUND FACTORS 

Having seen that Negro high school youth, in this sample, tend to 
be relatively more possessed by the "American dream" of achievement, 
and that they tend to see their way to such achievement as lying through 
formal education, let us turn to some of the background factors in their 
Q lives which are not only of interest and significance in themselves but may 

ERJC help to e3q>lain the differences we have found. 
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Origin. Ever since the "Great Migration" of Negroes from South 
to North began in 1910, northern Negro communities, by and large, have 
contained large segments of relatively newer arrivals. This holds true 
in the present case. While 70 percent of the white youth in this sample 
were born in Elmira -- and all but two were born in the North — half 
the Negro youth are "local products," the other half equally divided be- 
tween northern and southern origin. Four-fifths of the latter, however, 
have lived in Elmira five years or more. Half of the whites are in 
Elmira for the second generation, their parents having lived there as 
children. Only 28 percent of the Negro mothers and 8 percent of the 
fathers, however, were Elmira residents as children, 40 percent of the 
mothers and 50 percent of the fathers having come from the South. Thus 
the white sample is significantly more indigenous to Elmira and to the 
North than is the Negro sample. 

Family income. These are not depression children. Almost 
none of the fathers are currently \memployed. According to the youth, 
the households have a relatively decent income, the Negro median of 
those who give income figures being $100, the white median somewhat 
over $125. (These figures are not precise, since we asked the youth 
to select income categories, e.g., $90-99» $100-124.) The median 
family income for Elmira in 1950, as reported by the Census, came to 
$53 a week. Inflation and improved earnings notwithstanding in the 
seven intervening years, it is likely that our youth are exaggerating 
their family incomes. But there is no reason to think that either Negro 
or white is more prone to do so. The weekly earnings of the man of the 
house are significantly less for Negroes than for whites. This differen- 
tial remains even when we control for status. There is, however, little 
difference between Negroes and whites in total household income. As is 
to be expected, this discrepancy is a result of the fact that many more 
Negro than white women are employed; only 27 percent of the Negro 
mothers are housewives, compared to 56 percent of the white mothers. 

Parents' occupation. Looking at the father's occupational back- 
ground, we find a significant difference between Negro and white. When 
these youngsters were children, 46 percent of the white fathers were 
skilled workers, and another 22 percent semiskilled; 21 percent of the 
Negro fathers were semiskilled, with service and skilled workers con- 
stituting 18 percent each. The difference between white and Negro 
fathers persists today, except that more white fathers have moved into 
such occupational categories as managerial, white collar, and pro- 
fessional, and more Negro fathers --33 percent of those whose present 
occupations are known -- are now service workers. Only 1 Negro 
father, in this intervening period, moved from the lower- to the upper- 
stetus group, whereas 7 white fathers did. Thus the fa thers of our Negro 
youth evidently earn less because they are, on the averag e, in occupations 
““ of a lower status th^n even this poorest sample of the white community. 
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and have less opportunity for mobility. This is paralleled by the occupa - 
tions of the mothers who work . While the Negro mothers are typirally in 
domestic and other service, proportionately more white working mothers 
are in semiskilled and clerical jobs* These differences do not disappear 
even when we control for status. 

Parents' education . The most obvious explanation for the lower 
occupational status of Negro parents would seem to be their more frequent 
origin from outside the community and from the South. When, however, we 
compare the fathers' occupations for the southern and northern Negro youth, 
this possibility is not substantiated. A second alternative explanation would 
be the educational background of the parents. We do find differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites on this score, in the expected direction, but 
there is no clearcut, linear pattern. In fact, there seem to be two patterns. 

It first should be pointed out that this is a low-education group as 
a whole: Of the 250 parents of our total sample, only 8 had attended college 
and only 2 graduated! Half of the Negro fathers did not complete grade 
school (30 of 61), in contrast to 17 percent (11 of 64) of the white fathers. 
(The assumption is made here that where no answer was given, the fathers 
had less than a completed grade school education.) On the other hand, 
when the Negro fathers did go to high school, their chUdren report them 
as going on to graduate and even going on to enter college significantly 
more often than the white fathers who entered high school. These trends 
persist when controlled for status. Although the differences in the 
mothers' education are not large, they point in the same direction. Al- 
together, more of the Negroes than the whites have at least one parent who 
has been graduated from high school (46% vs. 28%). 

In summary, we might say that the Negro youth more often has a 
relatively unsuccessful father than the lower-class white youth of this 
sample. The average mobility of the Negro father seems to be less, as 
is the general level of economic success. The white youth, on the other 
hand, more often has a father who is "respectable" by American standards: 
He is a skilled worker, earns a decent wage for his family, and has had 
some high school training. This is, of course, over and above the lower 

status of the Negro per se in our society, of which the Negro youth is well 
aware. 

There is, however, some hesitation on the part of the Negro youth 
to admit that his father is not successful. When asked how their fathers 
have done in life (1-47), we find only a small difference between Negro and 
white: 65 percent of the former and 76 percent of the latter see their 
fathers as having done o*k»" or better* Clearly, the Negro youth, in re- 
sponding this way, is either using atypical criteria of success or repressing 
^ the facts of the situation. Or it may be that he is saying: In view of the 
ERJ^C handicaps he has faced, he has succeeded, though the outward signs do not 
““ show this. 
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For our purposes, however, the most important conclusion here 
is that, in the context of our accepted standards of success, the white 
youth seems to have someone in his immediate family with whom h e can 
identify, whom he can model himself after. This serves as some sort of 
anchor. The Negro youth most often does not. 



Comparison to fathers . Heretofore, we have considered the Negro 
and white samples as wholes. Further insight into the question of voca- 
tional aspirations is attained by a comparison of the father's occupation 
of each boy with the occupation the boy now would like to enter (2-6) and 
the one he realistically expects to be in ten years hence (2-41), In our 
sample, we find consistently that the Negro boy wishes and expecta to 
improve his position relative to his father's more often than does the 

white boy. 



All 27 Negro boys aspire to a higher occupation than their fathers 
followed when they were children. (One boy, who plans to be a jet 
mechanic while his father was a farmer, might be regarded as an excep- 
tion. But since he is a southern Negro it is not likely that "farmer" 
ranks higher for him than "jet mechanic, " even though it ranks higher 
in the Census classification, on which our scale is based. Therefore 
farmer is here ranked lower than jet mechanic.) Though most of the 
white sons aim higher than the occupations of their fathers, 31 percent 
were content with either the same kind of occupation or a lower ranking 

one. 






The same pattern holds when comparing the son's present aspira- 
tion to the father's present occupation. All but one of the Negroes seek 
improvement, and that one wants an occupation on the same level. Of 
the white boys, 77 percent want a higher level of occupation, 5 percent 
are content to stay on the same level, and 18 percent select a lower 

level. 

Nor does the pattern change when we turn to expectations. All 
but one of the Negro boys thought they would hold better jobs in ten years 
than their fathers held when they were children. Of the white youth, 
however, only 61 percent thought they would hold higher positions; 22 
percent see themselves on the same level; and 17 percent foresee jobs 
which are on a lower level. Using the father's present occupation as 



i 

i 



were ranked as follows, from low to high: domestic, 
laborers and semiskilled, personal and protective service, skiUed, 
Q farmer, clerical-sales, small business, semiprofessional, execu- 

ERiC tive, professional. The "don't oaow"s were excluded from these 

comparisons. 
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the basis, all but one of the Negroes see improvement, compared to 67 
percent of the whites, while 9 percent of the latter anticipate jobs on the 
same level and 24 percent on a lower level. 



In good measure, these differences are probably a result of the 
original greater concentration of Negro fathers in the lower- status occu- 
pations. There is simply more room to improve. When we compare the 
17 Negro and 9 white bo/s from the lowest-status groups, the difference 
tends to disappear. Each of these 9 white boys wants to improve over 
his father's past and present occupations, as do all the 17 Negro boys. 
There is, however, a difference in expectations; 3 of the white boys ex- 
pect the same level as the father's earlier occupation, compared to none 
of the Negroes. Two of the whites see themselves as lower than their 
father's present occupations, 1 on the same level, again compared to 
none of the Negroes. 

This finding tends to be substantiated by a comparison of Negroes 
and whites (here we did not separate the sexes) from the "upper-status" 
group in our sample. A somewhat higher proportion of the Negro youth 
than of the white youth aspire to business, white-collar, or professional 
occupations both at the point of entering high school, at present, in their 
wildest dreams, and in their realistic expectations ten years hence. The 
last is particularly striking: Excluding those girls who expect to be 
housewives, 9 of the 10 Negroes of both sexes, but only 12 of the 21 
whites, expect to be in these high occupational groups. 



Role models . While personality formation is based primarily 
upon identification with parental figures, occupational aspirations may 
often be inspired by models to whom one is not personally related, or 
even to figures one knows only from afar. In seeking the esiplanation 
for any differences between Negroes and whites in this area, we asked 
two questions, one about individuals known personally who are considered 
successful (1-48), the other about individuals -- either known personally 
or about whom one has heard -- that the youth admires (2 -52a, 52b). 

There is no difference in the number of si^ccesses the two groups point to: 
About two-thirds of each group know somebody close whom they consider 
to be successful. Analyzing the reasons why they consider these indi- 
viduals successful, however, we come across a highly significant dif- 
ference. We classified the reasons into three types: jobs, business, 
possessions; professional and college achievement; and general. Negroes , 
far more often than whites, select people whose accomplishment is based 
on education. 




On the question of whom one admires, there are no differences be- 
tween the Negroes and whites, with one exception: 6 Negro boys and 4 
Negro girls refer to widely known Negroes (Ralph Bunche, Marian Anderson, 
Thurgood Marshall, and so forth). The whites tend to select popular culture 
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girls, refer to no one they admire. 

r.milv structure. Not only does the Negro youth more often come 
f a home of loweTsocio-economic and educational status than even our 
^er^c^s whii^ youth, hut he also tends to come from a more dtsorgan^ 

ized famUy structure. 

Out of our total sample of 125 there are 
that no longer contain both biological parents. This type ^o“e 
toorganitid {although sometimes a stepparent 

nrotx>rtion of disorganized families, so much larger ^ 

fh^^tll^L a wtole. is accounted for by three factors: (1) our sample 

consists of 16-20 year olds, which presumably makes 

than the total married population; (2) it consists ^ 

working-class people, among whom death and separation is 

Tor^ than among the total population; (3) almost half our «“»ple a^ 

Negroes, whose death and separation rates are higher than those o 

total population. 

This third point is clearly reflected in our study, ^re Negro 
respondents than whites come from disorganized homes (5» vs. 31%^ 
Mo^!^ver, when we compare those who come from su^ ho^s. we fmd 
that the Negro youth are subjected to greater hardships, Ttas, more 
^gm« hale both parents missing (29% vs. 20%). and the ho^ i^s 
when the child was under ten years of age more often ^ong 
iu<a<rmes (69% VS 45%). Further, it would seem that the death of a 
S -- ^'a^st XpT event and one which has serious conse- 

mences — is less destructive than desertion, separation, or ^wrc , 
with all the impUcations these bear for the quaUty of family e e °re 
i^er the break-up. Of the missing white parents, half died; of the 

missing Negro parents, 24 percent died. 

Wht white child's home is broken, the dominant pattern m 

for the child io renaain with its mother. Thus, of ** ^0 **“*®^'* 
from broken homes. 13 were with the mother, and another 3 » 

parent who remarried. Of the 35 Negro youth, 10 were wifo the mofoer 
and 6 with a parent who remarried. Eight of the Negro ' " 

with a grandmother and mother or grandmother, 5 with their fa 



^^The data presented in this section are 
specific focus of our study; they raise 
of general concern to the community. 



germane not only to the 
questions which should be 
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the reports on the role of parents in influencing the young people's choice 
of careers (2>12). 

We do, however, find one difference; While none of the parents of 
either group actually decide what the young people are to do, significantly 
jjiore Negro youngsters report that their parents actively help them jdan 
their future. Only 7 Negroes, but 19 whites, say their parents are letting 
them go their own way (1-51). This difference is even stronger when we 
control for status. This must be seen in the context of the greater insta- 
bility of the Negro family — the absence of parents from the home, as 
weU as the greater likelihood that the Negro mother is working. 

Two further items in this area are of interest precisely because 
2 ixe no Negro— white differences. HThilc it is not surprising that, 
given the traditionally matriarchal Negro family, one-third of the Negroes 
say their mothers "wear the pants" in the family, we find that the same 
proportion of whites respond in this way. Similarly surprising is the 
identical response to the question "Have your folks brought you up to feel 
that you're as good as anyone else?" It might have been expected that 
Negro children would have been told this more often, in the compensating 
fashion of out-groups. But just half of each group gives this answer, and 
the similarity continues for the lowest- status groups. Evidently this is 
a lower-class pattern, not unique to Negroes. 

There are likewise no significant differences on the question of 
punishment and reward (1-53, 1-54). In general, there is a tendency for 
Negro children to recall being rewarded as well as punished more often. 
Only 1 Negro says he was seldom rewarded, compared to 11 whites. 
Thirty-two Negroes were rewarded for school activities, compared to 
21 whites. This tendency is consistent with a greater active interest on 
the part of Negro parents. 

The home. The final questions we explored concern the home. 

Here too we findfew differences between the Negroes and the lower- 
status whites of our study. While 9 of the 64 white households have 3 
Qj. ^ rooms, only 1 Negro lives in so small a home. The median number 
of rooms for both is about 6.5. Negro households, however, contain 
more people: 33 percent have 7 or more people, whereas only 19 per- 
cent of white households are that large. 

More whites own their own homes (60% vs. 46%), but among the 
homeowners, the reported valuation of Negru homes is higher. There is 
lit t l e difference in reported rentals. About h a lf of each group say they 
have their own rooms and three -fifths feel their house is very comfortable. 
Evidently Negroes are no more or less ashamed of their homes than are 
whites, for three -fifths of each report frequent home visits by their 
friends . 
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It is of interest to note that 90 percent of the entire sample report 
fewer than 150 books in their homes. There is no significant difference 
between Negroes and whites, though the former tend to say they have more 
books. The one significant difference which does emerge in regard to 
possessions is related to a widespread stereotypei ^ore white families 
own a car and a TV set, whereas more Negro families go without a car and 
have only a TV set. This is, however, a function of status, for the dif- 
ference disappears when status is controlled. 

There is, then, nothing substantial in the home which suggests a 
cause for Negro-white differences in aspirations. 



VI. INTRA-NEGRO COMPARISONS 

We have seen that the concentration of Negroes in the lower-status 
segment of the community has effects similar to those manifested by 
lower-status whites. Yet our data show that, over and above economic 
status, being Negro also plays a significant role in the aspirations and ex- 
periences of youth. Jn the attempt to analyze what it is in being Negro 
that has this impact, we made a number of breakdowns of our data. 

Family stability . Our first comparison was between the 35 Negro 
youth from disorganized families and the 26 from stable families. There 
are only slight differences in the occupational aspirations of the two groups. 

A slightly higher proportion of those from broken homes wanted to be pro- 
fessionals and semiprofessionals when they entered high school, but the 
di£ference disappears in their present aspirations. Nor, when asked about 
specific occupations, did the two groups of Negroes differ. Asked about 
their wildest dreams, those from broken homes more often hope to be 
executives or professionals, but again the difference disappears when 
asked about realistic expectations ten years hence. Those from broken 
homes are significantly more decided about their careers, as they are 
about being sure that they will not find themselves in a dead end in ten 
years (2-43). Those from stable homes, however, tend to plan on going 
to college more often than the others, and there is a significant difference, 
in the same direction, in how much they would mind not going. 

Close analysis of these similarities and differences suggests the 
following explanation: the further removed from concrete plans and 
realities, the more likely are those from broken homes to let their 
imaginations soar . 

The two groups do not differ in their feelings about Elmira. 

They tend to differ on their school records, those from stable homes 
doing somewhat better, though in only one case -- grades -- is the difference 
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notable. But those from stable home§ tend to have a larger proportion of 
high I.Q. scores, enrollment in the Regents program, self-reporting of 
higher grades, guidance meetings, feeling that teachers are interested 
in what happens to students, and feeling that they did as well as they 
could in school. Moreover, every one of the 9 Negro school dropouts 
comes from an unstable home. 

Finally, those from broken homes have a larger proportion of 
youth who never asked for advice, who report not knowing people who are 
successful, and who would turn to no onji for help in getting started. 

There are a number of other differences. More of those from 
unstable homes were born in the South, as were more of their parents. 
(The difference is particularly striking for their fathers.) Fewer of 
their fathers have had any high school, but the mothers differ little. 

There is little difference in the occupations of the fathers; but this is 
probably attributable to the exclusion from the comparison of those who 
do not know what their fathers' occupations are or whose fathers are 
dead (13 of the unstable group, 2 of the stable group). 

Those from unbroken homes more often lived in family-owned 
dwellings, have their own rooms, aud have more books in the house 
— but the differences are not great. 

Those from unbroken homes more often report their fathers as 
"wearing the pants." On all other questions dealing w'ith the orientation 
to the family, they indicate greater solidarity, happiness, and integra- 
tion (1-41 to 1-46). But the differences are not immense. 

From these data, it seems that the stability of the home does 
have some effect on the youth in our areas of concern. More than any - 
thing else, it seems to be related to the realism and concrete planning 
in the yo^T^gsters* lives. Thus the effects are seen in the better school 
records and experiences of those from stable homes. It does not, how- 
ever, seem to be an overwhelmingly decisive factor. (In this respect, 
it is well to recall the existence of surrogate parents in many of the 
households which are "disorganized" by our definition. ) The fact that 
there are proportionately more Negro than white youth from broken 
homes may thus be one factor in the differences in levels of aspiration 
of the two groups. 

Parental education. We next compared the 28 Negro respondents 
who had had at least one parent who graduated from high school to the 33 
whose parents had less education. We find no major differences between 
the two groups on any aspect of aspirations, anticipation for the future, 
college plans, or the like. Nor do they differ on feelings about Elmira. 
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We do find, however, substantial differences in their school re- 
cords. Those from the "high" educational background do better at school: 
Only 3 of the 11 Negro dropouts are from the "high"; their I. Q. distribu- 
tion tends to be higher, as is the proportion who get better grades. They 
also have a greater enrollment in the Regents program and significantly 
more report B grades. Fewer of them feel that they did not do as well as 
they could have in school. The two groups do not differ on the number of 
guidance meetings held, or on the interest of teachers in students. 

As we \/c uld expect, more of the "highs" were born in the North, 
more of the’ pcirents are northern, more of them are from stable homes 
with both parents present, more of them have fathers who are skilled 
workers or higher. None of these differences, however, are statistically 
significant. 

There is little difference in the home patterns or with respect to 
family integration. However, the "lows" more often report that their 
parents were less than fairly happy, that they know no one who has been 
successful, that they have never asked for advice, zind that they have no 
one to turn to for help in getting started. 

Ill sum, among Negroes, high school graduation of one parent 
seems to be related to actual school achievement, and there is some inrii - 
cation that the homes offer a greater basis for mobility. But here again , 
it is far from being a decisive factor . 

Northern and southern Negroes . Our final intra-Negro breakdown 
was a comparison of the 33 respondents whose mothers spent their girl- 
hood in Elmira or elsewhere in the North and the 26 whose mothers came 
from the South. Once again, we find relatively few differences. 

A somewhat higher proportion of the northern group expect to be 
in professional and semiprofessional occupations ten years hence. Other 
than this, there are no differences in occupational aspirations. The 
southern youth tend to be more decided on what they want to do (2-46). 

As with the broken- stable family groups, here too the major dif- 
ferences are in the school record. The northerners have a higher I. Q. 
level, have a greater enrollment in the Regents program, and have better 
grades. These differences are not, however, paralleled by subjective 
experiences in school. 

In terms of family background, the southern parents have had less 
education and are more concentrated in lower- status occupations. As a 
result of the fact that more people in the household work, the southerners' 
household income is higher. There are no striking differences on family 
ir’tegration or in the home area. 
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This absence of major differences, particularly in aspirations, 
suggests that those migrating North are probably among the most am - 
bitious and m^ility-oriented among the southern Negroes . They would 
certainly seem to be a welcome addition to a community, being little dif~ 
ferent from most resident Negroes in the areas we have covered. 

An interesting area for speculation is indicated by three differences! 
5 of the 6 reporting discrimination are northerners; 6 of the 7 saying there 
is a good chance of feeling in a dead end in ten years are northerners; and 
a higher percentage of the northerners dislike Elmira and would not like 
to stay. It would seem that, despite the absence of a higher level of as- 
piration, the northern youth feel somewhat more frustrated and critical. 
Perhaps this is because the southern youth still have the reality of the 
South as their frame of reference. 



Vn. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The Findings 

Dependent variables . In comparing a sample of Negro high school 
3 _g 0 youth to a selected sample of whites from a low socio-economic back- 
ground in an upstate New York community, we find a tendency for the 
Negroes, on the whole, to have a higher level of occupational aspiration 
than the whites. This is particularly true for girls, and becomes even 
more striking when those of lowest-status origin in both samples are 
compared, Negro aspirations, more often them those of whites, tend to 
be directed toward professional and semiprofessional occupations. The 
differences obtain whether we ask what they now aspire to, what they 
would be doing if their wildest dreams were realized, wha' they realis- 
tically expect to be doing ten years hence, or what income level they 

expect to reach. 

A comparison of occupational aspirations of the boys to the occu- 
pations of their fathers shows that the Negro boy consistently wishes and 
expects to improve his position relative to that of his father; the white boy 

does so less often. 

The road to occupational achievement, the Negro youth seem to 
believe, is through education. In general, they appear to have a more 
positive and constructive attitude toward school than the whites. There 
are no over-all differences between Negroes and whites on I.Q. scores, 
but both Negro boys and girls are more often enrolled in academic or 
commercial programs and less often in the shop, art, and home econo- 
mics programs t-han are the white boys and girls. Moreover, a higher 
proportion of Negroes are in the Regents (college preparatory) program. 
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and fewer Negroes have dropped out of school prior to graduation* Sig~ 
nificantly more Negroes intend to apply and hope to go to college, 14 and 
more succeed in doing so: Of the 20 Negro graduates, 7 are currently 
attending college and 2 are in nurse's training, compared to 2 college 
students among the 12 white graduates. The only finding running in a con- 
trary direction is in actual performance: While the Negro students en- 

rolled in the Local (non-college preparatory) program did get better grades 
than the white students, the reverse was true for those in the Regents pro- 
gram. 



These trends are supported by the more subjective responses. 

The Negroes recall having had more guidance meetings, report seeking 
out the advice of teachers more often, and more often see teachers as 
interested in the future of their students. Finally, significantly fewer 
Negro youth report having done as well as they could have in school, though 
our data demonstrate that this is not the case. Evidently they expect more 
of themselves. 

The tendency of Negroes to have no lower and possibly higher occu- 
pational aspirations than the low- status whites in our sample, and their 
more adequate orientation toward and performance in school, are not re- 
flected in a more successful experience in the job world. On the contrary, 
the range of industries and occupations in which the white youth have 
worked is broader. The Negro youth tend to rely more often than the 
whites on friends and relatives -- who have poor jobs — for job contacts. 
The wage rates of the Negroes are lower. 

The Negro girl stands out as being negative about the Elmira com- 
munity. Though most respond' nts seem to feel rooted in the commimity, 
the critical patterns of Negroes and whites differ: the white youth, when 
they complain, refer primarily to the lack of recreational facilities for 
youth; the Negroes emphasize the limited job opportunities, with some 
implication that this is particularly true for Negroes. 

Background factors . The Negro youth come from outside Elmira 
more often them the whites, almost half their parents being southern. Al- 
most all of the Negro youth, however, have lived in Elmira five years or 



^^In a personal communication. Dr. Theodore Bienenstock of the State 
Education Department writes: "I was surprised to find that the propor- 

tion of Negro pupils planning to go to college in your study is more than 
twice as high as the proportion of children from low- status families 
throughout the state. ..." Dr. Bienenstock's finding is confirmed by 
the comparisons between the Negroes and whites of our sample. 
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more* The total Negro household income is no less than that of the whites, 
but this is because Negro women work more often. Negro fathers earn 
less, being on the average in occupations of a lower status than are the 
white fathers in even this poorest sample of the white community, and they 
are less mobile occupationally. The Negro parents, likewise, have less 
education than the white parents, though those who did get to high school 
more often went on to graduate than did the white parents. In other words, 
the Negro youth more often has a relatively unsuccessful parent, occupa- 
tionally and educationally, and one less indigenous to the commimity. 

The several questions referring, in one way or zinother, to pos- 
sible models, produced one important difference between Negroes and 
whites. Negroes, far more often them whites, refer to people who have 
succeeded where the accomplishment is based on education. In judging 
their fathers as "having done o.k." or better almost as often as do the 
whites, the Negro youth seem to be using atypical standards of success. 
There is little difference in the reported number of successful people 
known to the respondents. 

The Negro youth is less favored in that he more often comes from 
a disorganized family background than does the white. Moreover, more 
frequently both parents are missing, the disorganization has resulted 
from divorce, separation, or desertion, and the home has been broken 
at an earlier age among Negro youth. 

Despite these patterns, the family seems to play no less a part 
in planning the fubire of the yoxmg Negro and in getting him started in 
life than does the white family. While equal proportions of both groups 
talk over problems with their parents, report their home life as happy, 
and get advice from their parents, significantly more Negro youngsters 
report active help from parents in planning their future. 

There is only one difference between the Negroes and whites in 
the physical aspects of home and family life: More white families own 
both a car and a TV set. But even this difference disappears when the 
two lowest- status groups are compared. 

When comparisons are made between Negro youth from northern 
and from southern families, the major difference between the groups 
refers to school performance; The former in each case seem to do 
better. Further, those from broken homes tend to have higher levels 
of aspiration on those questions in which fantasy has the greatest room 
fcr play (dreams, aspirations on entering high school, not being in a 
dead end ten years hence). 
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Development of the Hypothesis 

Since this study was designed to be exploratory, we started out 
with the general hypothesis that Negro youth would have aspirations and 
orientations which differed from those held by their white peers, without 
predicting the direction in which these differences would go, and without 
ascribing specific causes. We can now attempt to examine this hypothesis 
in light of our findings, cautioning the reader that the proffered explana- 
tions are post hoc explanations. 

Our sample of Negro youth, as we have seen, tends to have a 
higher level of occupational aspiration than a comparable group of white 
youth from a low socio-economic background. The Negroes also have a 
more serious attitude toward school, as the likeliest channel through which 
mobility can be achieved. This finding is in line with previous studies in 
this area. 

All attempts at a single explanation of these differences are, of 
course, insufficient. We should, rather, seek the answer in a conjunction 
of factors. We would suggest that the crucial influence here is the exist- 
ence for Negro youth of " models of dissociation ." The white youth -- even 
from a low-status background -- is a member of the dominant racial group 
of our society. His father has a relatively respectable occupation There 
is more often someone in his immediate family with whom he c? mtify, 
occupation-wise, and in whose footsteps he can follow. A substantial 
proportion of the Negro youth studied here, on the other hand, either come 
from a home from which the father is absent, or have fathers who are 
notably less than successful economically, as are most other relatives and 
family friends. At the same time, the Negro adolescent is keenly aware 
that his father -- like all Negroes in our society -- is by definition, of an 
inferior status. He would tend, then, to want urgently to escape the fate 
of his father by being as unlike him as possible, in ontrast to the white, 
who can accept his father as a model, seeking perhaps, a one- step im- 
provement. This process would not merely be related to an absence of 
role models; it would rather be an active, semiconscious act of dissocia- 
tion, in which adult Negroes are used as a negative reference group. 



15 

"Identification" is usually used to refer to the primary psychological, 
imconscious process central to personality formation. We have through- 
out this section used it to refer to the specific learning from ana emula- 
tion of parents and others in the selection of occupational aspiration . 

It is quite conceivable that a child will "identify" in the former sense, 
yet in his hopes and plans for the future will do his best not to follow in 
his parents' footsteps. 
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The fact that, in our study, more Negroes report that their parents 
actively help them plan their future does not necessarily contradict the 
finding. The parents may ardently concur in this process of dissociation, 
wishing their children to be as unlike themselves as possible. This pat- 
tern is frequently found among immigrant groups, and it is not at all 
surprising that we see it among Negroes. 

The Negro's high level of aspiration, however, probably differs 
qualitatively from the aspirations found among children of the middle and 
upper class, who identify directly with their parents. For them, it is a 
"following after"; for the Negro youth, it is a "getting away from." 

But if Negro youth do not have personally known models of high 
status with whom they can identify, many of them have been subjected to 
another pressure which buttresses the process of dissociation; the tra- 
ditional stress on great men -- George Washington Carver, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, Ralph Bunche. Negroes, no less than whites, have virtually come 
to believe that there are two kinds of Negroes in America; the exceptional 
and the mass, with nothing between. To succeed can only mean to become 

a professional. 

Why, however, we must ask, the intense desire to succeed and to 
be mobile? Given the values of our society -- as expressed through the 
mass media and the educational system — at the core of which lies the 
assumption that those who are not mobile are human failures, the Negro 
youth is, no less than the white, driven to get ahead. Over and above 
this influence, it is reasonable to posit another influence, one which 
derives from the acute problem of lack of self-esteem among the members 
of a minority group. To gain a measure of self-respect, and the respect 
of others, the Negro youth is impelled to remove himself as far as pos- 
sible from the occupational level of his father. 

Thus motivated for high achievement, the specific inclination of 
Negro youth toward the professions and semiprofessions becomes ex- 
plainable when we consider one further factor, namely, discrimination. 

It has been, until recently, highly unrealistic for Negro youth to seek 
success through skilled trades, business outside the Negro community, 
or corporate hierarchies. They are undoubtedly aware of the prevalence 
of discrimination in these areas. (Though not necessarily proof of dis- 
crimination, the evidence in the present study pointing to the Negroes’ 



l^For ample evidence of this pattern, see the stress on society news in 
the Negro press. In a sense, this is also a major theme of E. Franklin 
Frazier's Black Bourgeoisie, Glencoe, 111.; Free Press, 1957. 
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disadvantages in the job world bolsters the anticipation of discrimination.) 
In a sense, then, it is most realistic to seek mobility through the profes- 
sions. Analysts of the contemporary American scene, moreover, concur 
in viewing education as the major avenue for upward mobility from the 
lower classes. 



The Problem of Realism 

There is T *ttle doubt that the aspirations of the Negro youth have 
large components of unrealism, in the sense that few will realise their 
hopes. In light of our analysis, however, we should have e3q>ected to 
find precisely what we did find. There is a pathological condition at a 
number of points in our society. Most partictilarly, the confinemezit of 
Negro adults to the lowest level of occupations makes it difficult for youth 
to identify with their parents and follow in their footsteps. Second, dis- 
crimination by labor unions and corporations closes the door to channels 
of moderate mobility for youth starting out. And third, the religion of 
success central to our value system inevitably brings failure to the many. 
These three considerations suggest the need for major social changes as 
a prerequisite for the resolution of the problems posed by the occupational 
aspirations of Negro youth. 

Yet this is not the whole problem. Thirty-seven of the Negro 
youngsters indicated that they intended to apply for admission to college 
or had already done so. All but 5 of these hoped to go if admitted, and 7 
are already in college. But an optimistic analysis of the I. Q. scores and 
high school records of the remaining 28 (no records were obtainable for 2 
students) shows that only 8 could probably be admitted to college, another 
8 might be, while it is highly unlikely that 12 had the prereqtiisites for 
college attendance. Nor do these prospects take into account the financial 
problems of college attendance or such vicissitudes of life as the draft and 
marriage. 

Similarly tenuous are the chances for achieving professional 
semiprofessional careers by the 33 Negro youth who aspire to them. Al- 
most without exception such positions require post- high school training 
with prerequisites of adequate performance in high school. There is no 
a priori absurdity in an American youngster's wishing to be a nurse, 
teacher, medical technician, or social worker. On the contrary, our so- 
ciety needs them badly. But if the youngster is not to suffer frustration, 
he must have both the talent and formal prerequisites for training in his 
chosen field. We have no data (other than the LQ. scores) on the poten- 
tials of these 33 youth. Analysis of their high school perfornnance, how- 
ever, indicates that a majority are most unlikely to realize their hopes. 
Again being optimistic, we used high school records to sort out those who 
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had a fair chance of entering the professional occupation of their choice 

of these there were 7; 12 were in the questionable category; while 

14 stood little or no chance of becoming professionals or semiprofessionals. 

It may be that the statements of high aspirations derive in part 
from an attempt to impress the middle-class interviewer. To the extent, 
however, that these reflected earnest hopes, one can safely preset that 
few of the Negro youth with high aspirations will achieve full satisfaction. 
One may hope that they have second choices that will provide a measure 

of satisfaction. 

Though it may be too late to help the members of our sample 
realize their primary goals, the implications of these findings for future 
classes are significant. This is not the place for detaUed suggestions for 
guidance counselors and others in positions of possible influence. Yet it 
is important that findings not be misread tc suggest that those in a posi- 
tion to advise and assist Negro youth should press solely toward lower 
levels of aspiration under the guise of greater "realism.” Efforts should 
rather be directed toward the early identification of individual talents, 
toward assistance for channeling efforts in appropriate directions and, 
above all, toward motivating youth to prepare from an early age for ade- 
quate performance. 



The Negro Youth* s Aspirations 

111 summarizing the studies of Negro youth aged 16-24 in the 
United States sponsored by the American Youth Commission in the late 
thirties, Robert L. Sutherland suggests a useful distinction. He dis- 
cusses "those who have shared the American dream," "those who 
aspire but cannot achieve," and "those who do not aspire.” The final 
step in the analysis of our data foUowed along these lines, though we 
focused on aspiration alone rather than on achievement, as Sutherland 
did. In most of the discussion so far, we have dealt with the Negro sample 
as a group, comparing it to the white sample and attempting to account for 
the relatively higher aspirations of the former. Obviously, however, not 
all Negroes have equally high levels of aspiration. By analyzing the mter- 
view record of each Negro youth as one document, we were able to arrive 
at what may be a useful classification, which distinguishes between five 
patterns of occupational aspiration. Each of the Negro boys and girls 
studied falls roughly into one of these patterns: 



^^Robert L. Sutherland, Color, Class and Personality, Washington, D.C.; 
American Council on Education, 1942, Chapters HI and IV. 
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1. High and clear: These youth have arrived at a 
clear notion of what they would like to do in 
life, their sights are set relatively high, and 
they have a fair idea of what planning., training, 
and equipment are essential to the readization 
of their goals. 

2. High but vinrealistic: These youth too have high 
aspirations, but these are disproportionate to 
their capacities as indicated by school records, 
or they have little notion of and/or have done 
little planning for what it will take to realize 
their aspirations. 

3. Low-level calm: The focus here is on security, 
obtaining a slot in life which will allow one to 
function without undue worry. 

4. Unclear but eager: Though about 18 years old, 
these youth have not yet developed a clear as- 
piration. There is, however, some eagerness 
about achievement, a desire to get ahead in 
life, without clarity or specificity. 

5. Apathetic : These youth are already resigned to 
being passive recipients of v/hatever fate has in 
store for them. The possibility of mobility has 
either never been considered or has been rejected. 



Among the Negroes studied, a larger proportion of boys tend to have 
high but unrealistic aspirations, whereas more girls accept low-level calm- 
ness or are apathetic. Perhaps surprisingly, no more than 11 of the Negro 
boys and girls are apathetic. On the other hand, 17 have high and clear 
aspirations, and 13 have high but vinrealistic aspirations. Another 6 are 
unclear but eager, and 14 manifest a low-level caln^ness. 

The nature of these five types may be seen more clearly by the 
presentation of two concrete cases for each. It should not, however, be in- 
ferred that the backgroimd factors presented in each case are typically 
causal; the question of causality is discussed below. 



1. High and clear 

R. E . is a 17-year-old lad still in school. He 
lives at home with his northern-born parents, both 
of whom are semiskilled workers. The home, as 
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he describes it, is comfortable and happy, and 
he seems close to his parents. Though he sees 
his father as successful, he hopes to do better. 

He would like to do "social work of some sort," 
and is aware that his athletic success in high 
school is inadequate to assure him a caref r. 

He definitely plans on attending college, and both 
g grades and the financial position of his parents 
would seem to present no obstacle, though he is 
not an outstanding student. He has received ad- 
vice from his teachers, and feels that they are 
interested in him. Most problems are discussed 
with his parents, and they have been actively 
helpful in planning his future. 

L.O. is a 19-year-old girl now attending college 
^3o"is clearly intent on having a professional 
career. She seems to be highly motivated and 
ambitious. Her parents, both high school grad- 
uates, are employed, her father as a skilled 
worker, her mother as a service worker. Though 
describes her home as stable and happy, 
this does not seem to be the case. Other sources 
report her father as not living at home and indi- 
cate substantial family conflict. She is the oldest 
of five children. Her specific aim is to be a his- 
tory teacher, but her dream is to be a director 
of a teaching center in Africa for aU races. Her 
high school record is adequate, and her present 
college has a respectable standing. Originally 
wanting to be a secretary, she adopted her pre- 
g0Q^ goal under her mother *s influence, and re- 
ports substantial contact with and interest by 
teachers. She also reports knowing several 
people whom she considers successful and whom 
she admires. 



There is no perceptible reason why R. E. and L. O. , as well as 
many of the others in this category, should not reach reasonable approxi- 
mations of their objectives. The central ingredient which might lead to 
frustration is inadequate help and advice in the preparation for their 

careers. 
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2. High but unrealistic 

A. U . , who says "I don't want to be like anyone else" 
v’hen asked about models, is 18 and still in school. 
His mother died when he was about 12, and he then 
lived with foster parents. His parents were from 
the South, with little education, and his father was 
a janitor. His present home is quite poor. Though 
not unintelligent, his high school record is poor: 
"Things just come hard for me." He nonetheless 
wants to go to college very much, and aspires to be 
a veterinarian. This is not only a dream; he says 
this is what he expects to be. His second choice is 
an electronic technician. He chooses public recog- 
nition and service to humanity as the hallmarks of 
a good job. His foster mother, who runs the home, 
has helped him plan things, and teachers have been 
helpful about "trouble at home. " There is, however, 
no indication that he has any idea of how one goes 
about becoming what he would like to be. 

S.H. would like to bs a child psychologist, since 
she enjoys children. Her interest has shifted to 
this from interior designing. Her home is stable 
and matriarchal. Her father is an unskilled, poorly 
educated southerner, while her mother, who was 
raised in Elmira and graduated from high school, is 
a semiskilled worker. Her older sister is a practical 
nurse who she feels has been successful. She claims 
she has decided exactly what she wants to do. Yet 
her high school record is poor, and she took a com- 
mercial and home economics course. She is one of 
the few girls who said they wanted a career, but 
says she will "probably be married" when asked 
about her probable activity ten years hence. 



There is little likelihood that youngsters like A. U. and S.H. will 
achieve their aspirations. We cannot tell from the interview record how 
seriously they hold them, or what alternatives they have in mind, if any. 
What does seem clear is that without a shift to a more realistic aspira- 
tion, guided by sound advice and attuned to the capacities of the individuals, 
frustration is bound to develop. 






r'V^-'VWfcTiT J**‘'»y»*»<’*^‘;^'» •■^>-jy'ir*^ 
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3. Low-level calm 

A. W. , a 23-year-old serviceman, came North 
with his mother when he was 16. His parents were 
poorly educated, working as laborer and service 
worker respectively. He dropped out of school 
! shortly after his arrival in Elmira, having done 

poorly, and entered the Navy. Unhappy as a child, 
he went his own way, receiving no advice and having 
no models. He has since married, and has three 
children. He acquired a skill in the service and, 
on completion of his second hitch, plans to continue 
in this work. At one time he wished to become a 
salesman, but now has found his niche and sounds 
satisfied. Responding to the list of occupations 
oHered, he says he would like being a barber, mail- 
man, salesman, or cook. His dreams coincide with 
his present activity and his future eaqpectation. 

College is, of course, irrelevant to his plans. 

A.R. 9 now 17 and at school, lives with her father, 
older brother, and younger sister. Her mother left 
home when she was about 7. Her parents are rela- 
tively well educated; her father attended college and 
is now a skilled worker. She reports her home as 
somewhat imhappy, but anticipates advice and help 
from her father. There has been little planning 
-- either with parents or teachers -- in her life. 

Though she says she would very much like to go to 
college, her grades in school do not warrant this. 

She is a conamercial major, and would like to be- 
come a stenographer. She dreams of being well 
known in the business world, but expects to be doing 
some office work as a career. She reports knowing 
no one whom she considers successful or whom she 
admires. 

There is little reason to think that young people like A. W . and A. R. 
will not find their niches in life, assuming they encounter no flagrant 
discrimination. They ask little of life but security and a self-respecting 
stable occupation. 
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4. Unclear but eager 

I. L. is a high school graduate. He lives with his 
parents and two younger sisters. The family, 
stemming from the South, moved to a large northern 
city before coming to Elmira. His father, who had 
little education, works as a janitor. His mother's 
part-time service occupation supplements the family 
income. She is a high school graduate. I. L. is 
close to his family, receives their help and advice 
in planning his future. College is not a serious con- 
sideration, though he says he would like to get further 
business training. For the present, he works in a 
retail shop. He thinks he would like to enter the same 
line of business, and dreams of owning his own shop. 
There is, however, no clear plan of action. With the 
right breaks, I. L. might become a salesman. But he 
has no clear idea of what he will be doing ten years 
hence. He just knows he wants to advance; this is 
why Elmira, though "a fine small town, " is not for him. 

E.R. , now 20 and a high school graduate, is an angry 
girl. She is one of the few who complained about dis- 
crimination in school. She lives with her parents and 
an older sister. Her parents, who are northern, 
attended grade school. Her father is a janitor, and 
the family is poor. Her high school record is on the 
inferior side, and she has given up the idea of going 
to college, though she feels badly about it. She worked 
for a year as an elevator operator but quit because of 
the pay, and has not worked since. She vaguely refers 
to being a social worker, but seem«« aware that this is 
nothing concrete. She thinks there is a good chance of 
feeling in a dead end ten years hence. She has, how- 
ever, not become apathetic. She feels she can co\mt 
on her mother, older siblings, and Negro community 
leaders for advice, but thus far has evidently not ob- 
tained much help. 



These youth represent a group who, without guidance and assistance, 
are probably doomed to drift into dead-end positions, creating bitterness 
for them and a loss to the commimity. Were they white, some could count 
on receiving lucky breaks. Whatever the reason, they do not seem to be 
capable of making the breaks for themselves, or of adequate planning for 
their futures. 



i< L i» r< wi< mi 
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5. Apathetic 

O.N. is a relatively inarticiilate 18-year-old boy 
who dropped out of school because all his friends 
were doing so. "They wanted to earn some money 
and so I thought I wanted to earn some too, " he 
says. He had some experience in school with 
drafting, and this is his dream; but his is clearly 
the fate of a drifter. Though his father left home 
when O.N. was about 11, the family income is 
adequate thanks to the work of several older 
brothers. His parents were both southern and had 
some grade school. Family relations seem to be 
rather loose and haphazard, with no planning, 
advice, or help anticipated. He is one of the few 
who doubts that he would go to high school if the 
choice were his, for he sees no point in it. Ob- 
viously, he does not care about college, and sees 
his future as "marching” in the army. He has not 
worked since leaving school. He expresses no 
interest in any of the occupations suggested to him 
by the interviewer. Despite the fact that his father 
is art unskilled laborer, O* N. does not feel that he 
will make out as well. 

L.A. is a 20 -year -old girl, one of a large family, 
whose mother left home when she was 12. Her 
father, a southern migrant and formerly a coal 
miner, is now a service worker in a large retail 
establishment. She sees him as "kind of mean; 
that sums up everything." Nonetheless, she feels 
she can count on him for help and pla nnin g . But 
she has no particular ambition. A poor student 
of low intelligence, she dropped out of school 
because she did not like it and in order to help her 
family. She then took an imskilled job in a factory, 
where it is likely that she will remain imtil she 
starts raising a family. "There are so many 
things that I wanted to do, " she says, though with- 
out specifying anything, "and had to change my 
mind, th a t there is no one thing that I’d like to 
be like." An indication of her apathy is the low 
figure of $60 she sees as her family income ten 
years hence. 
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The apathetic people, though relatively few in number, are clearly 
furthest removed from any version of the American Dream. They have 
been beaten before they started. Possibly the girls will derive satisfac- 
tion from their homes, but the boys will drift from job to job, resignedly. 
Here is a type of person lost to society -- and to himself. 



:Jc 4c 4c % 



Without life -history depth interviewing by highly skilled interviewers, 
it is manifestly impossible to determine the causes behind the different paths 
of development taken by these youth. Analyzing the available data, it is 
clear that no one factor is decisive. 

One thing does seem to emerge from inspection of the data on each 
of these five groups. The "high and clear" group tends to have a different 
background from the other four groups, although the differences are not 
absolute. This is most clearly seen in I. Q. scores: Of the 17 in this 
group, 14 were in the two highest deciles found among Negro students 
(the I. Q. of one youth was not known); fewer thaw half of each of the other 
four groups were in the two highest deciles. This group also had a some- 
what higher proportion of stable family backgroimds (both parents or step- 
parents present): 12 of 17 cases, compared to about half in the other 
groups. This group likewise was more northern in origin, 10 of the 17 
having northern parents, and had a higher proportion of fathers who were 
skilled workers or of higher status (7 of 17). A combination of the first 
three of these factors indicates the difference even more sharply. Classi- 
fying those individuals in the two highest I.Q. groups from stable homes 
with northern parents as those with "favorable" backgrounds and all others 
into a second category, we find the distribution among the five types shown 
in Table V-a. 

Obviously, very few of any but the "high and clear" group have a 
combination of favorable background factors. Cven this group, however, 
has far from a homogeneous background. 

From these data, then, an imequivocal causal explanation cannot 
be derived. It may well be that personality characteristics, a particular 
quality of family relations, fortuitous e3q>eriences, or other factors may 
play important roles in these diHerent types of orientation. Each would 
seem to require a different approach of guidance and assistance. 
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Table V-a, Comparison of Backgrounds 





"Favorable" 


"Unfavorable" 


Data 

Lacking 


High and clear 


7 


9 


1 


High but \mrealistic 


2 


11 


- 


Low-level calm 


1 


5 


- 


Unclear but eager 


3 


8 


3 


Apathetic 


2 


9 


- 



Vm. A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

There is a substantial literature, both sociological and vocational, 
on levels of aspiration and occupational orientation. By and large, there 
is consensus regarding three major conclusions: (1) There is a high 
correlation between vocational aspirations and father's occupation; 

(2) There is a discrepancy between the distribution of vocational aspira- 
tions and the actual distribution of the labor force; (3) At completion of 
high school, vocational aspirations have been clarified with relative 
decisiveness. 

The modest literature which deals with Negro vocational aspira- 
tions or Negro-white comparisons suggests significant differences be- 
tween Negro and white youth in this area. Volney Faw's investigation 



^®The studies reviewed here are: 

Volney Faw, Vocational Interests of Chicago Negro and White High 
School Jiminr and Senior Boys, unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Chicago, 1948; E. H. Fitchet, "The Occupatioral Pre- 
ferences and Opportunities of Negro College Students, " Journal of 
Negro Education, Vol. 7, 1938, pp. 498-513; S. Gray, "The Vocational 
Preferences of Negro School Children, " Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
Vol. 64, 1944, pp. 239-247; C. Hyte, "Occupational Interests of Negro 
High School Boys, " School Review , Vol. 44, 1936, pp. 34-40; Paul F. 
Lawrence, "Vocational Aspirations of Negro Youth in California," 
Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 19» 1950, pp. 45-56; P. Witty, Sol 
Garfield, and W. Brink, "A Comparison of the Vocational Interests of 
Negro and White High School Students, " Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 32, 1941, pp. 124-132. 

o 
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compared 397 Negro to 381 v/hite junior and senior high school boys, all 
from poor economic neighborhoods. He notes that at every level of the 
father's occupation, the Negro youth are more interested in professional 
and clerical positions than are the white youth studied. Moreover, he 
finds that while whites of lower-level origin tend to restrict their aspira- 
tions, this is not the case for Negroes. 

In a study of vocational preferences of 325 college students from 
two Negro colleges in South Carolina, Fitchet found that more than half 
the students were oriented toward the professions, with teaching taking 
far and away first place . 

Gray's study of 797 Negro children in the first six grades in Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina -- which he compares to a parallel study of 
white children — showed that preferences of Negro and white girls were 
similar, but differences appeared among the boys. The median occupa- 
tional level chosen by the Negro children was higher than that of the white 
children. He reports that the Negro child does not become more "realis- 
tic" in his vocational choice with increasing chronological age. In con- 
clusion, Gray suggests that the Negro child's choice of higher occupa- 
tional levels may be a function of his greater striving for economic se- 
curity and prestige. 

Hyte studied the occupational choices of Negro boys in 12 Indiana 
and Kentucky high schools. He notes that 70 percent expected to attend 
college. Despite the fact that only 12 percent of the fathers were pro- 
fessionals, fully 75 percent of the boys aspired to professional occupa- 
tions. He concludes from this that parental influence ranked low as an 
agency in the formation of these pupils' occupational choices. 

In a study of all tenth-grade Negro students in the thirteen Cali- 
fornia schools with 5 y-ercent or more Negro students, Lawrence found 
that 39 percent chose professional and semiprofessional occupations and 
another 19 percent hoped to be clerical and sales workers. Only 3 and 
8 percent, respectively, of their parents were so employed. He adds 
that 50 percent of the students were confident that they would attain their 
occupational goals. 

Witty's comparison of 700 white and 984 Negro Chicago high 
school students provides the only note of possible contrast in these studies. 
While 44 percent of the white and 65 percent of the Negro pupils expected 
to go to college, the occupational preferences of the whites were no lower 
than those of the Negroes. In first place as choice of Negro boys was 
postal work (22%). Both groups, nonetheless, show high proportions of 
professional aspirants. . 
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MANAGEMENT AND MINORITY GROUPS: 
A Study of Attitudes and Practices in 

Hiring and Upgrading 



Bernard Rosenberg and Penney Chapin 



INTRODUCTION 

The Problem and Previous Studies 

We now know a great deal about race relations as they impinge on 
many aspects of our daily lives in the United States, but much of a funda- 
mental nature remains to be learned. The document that follows is a 
first step, one among very few, toward increasing our meager knowledge 
of a facet of race relations that has not heretofore been closely observed. 
This first step ta.kes us only a little distance. Conclusions advanced here 
may seem bold; they are rather to be regarded as hypothetical and sug- 
gestive, but better than mere stabs in the dark. A pilot study is meant 
to do no more than harvest facts and imcover leads to provisional con- 
clusions, which caul be supported or refuted, sustained or modified or 
reversed by subsequent study. Too often "subsequent study" remains 
unachieved arid preliminary findings are accepted as though they were 
definitive laws. In the interests of good social science and sound social 
policy, it is clearly desirable to go beyond the surface we have here 
scratched. 

The results we obtained tend to confirm the work of several 
other investigators, where their subject matter parallels ours. This is 
strikingly so for a classic in the field, Allison Davis "The Motivation 
of the Underprivileged Worker."! Davis reported in 1946 on a University 



^Allison Davis, "The Motivation of the Underprivileged Worker," in 
T^^dustry and Society, edited by William Foote Whyte, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
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of Chicago study conducted d .ring the war years, and never followed up, 
when a large number of southern workers first entered northern factories. 
Management in and around Chicago for the most part found the work habits 
of this group unsatisfactory, because they judged these workers by their 
own middle-class standards — standards that were often diametrically 
opposed to those of the underprivileged working class. "The habits of 
'shiftlessness, ' 'irresponsibility, ' 'lack of ambition, ' absenteeism, and 
of quitting the job, which management usually regards as a result of the 
'innate' perversity of imderprivileged white and Negro workers," reported 
Davis, "are in fact normal responses that the worker has learned from his 
physical and social environment. The postwar attitude of management 
toward Negro workers in our limited sample does not appear to have under- 
gone any drastic change. Business officials in the interviews we conducted 
speak more often tha.n not in the same terms as those quoted by Davis. 

Davis' solution to the problem in effect lay in motivating these 
workers to adopt a different value system by offering them real rewards, 
a real chance of improvement on the job. 



All this is to say that our society must offer the 
underprivileged worker a fair prospect, a better 
chance thAn he now has, of improving his status. 
It must convince him that he can secure a better 
life by hard work, and he can be convinced only 
when he sees a fair number of underprivileged 
p eople httriself getting reasonably secure 
jobs, a place to live.-, and a chance of promo- 
tion. ... He must be given the realistic hope 
tiiat the game is worth the candle. ^ 



Circumstances have changed since World War n. Negroes have 
benefited, like nearly everyone else in this country, from the present 
economic boom. Jobs from which they were totally excluded in the past 
have sometime been made available to them. Government employment of 
Negroes has become extensive on a federal level and in several state and 
local communities. But although many prominent businessmen dej|[dore the 
perpetuation of a policy they consider grossly inefficient, wasteful, and 



^Ibid. , p. 85. 

®n>id., p. 
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undemocratic. 4 private industry still has far to go. Negroes are stdl 
frequenUy the last to be hired and the first to be fired. Furthermore, 
they are not being provided with the kind of motivation which Davis co- 
gently contended they needed fifteen years ago. 

The persistent view among employers that the Negro worker is 
not technically qualified for high- status employment, though often a 
rationalization, also retiects the continued inequaUty of chances for edu- 
cation. Thirteen years ago Varner. Havighurst. and Loeb looked deeply 

‘ to the matter and wrote: 



Since emancipation the Negro has tried to use the 
school to gain equaUty. His struggle for education 
has greatly benefited him, but he has not succeeded 
in his quest. In fact, the school often functions to 
keep down rather than lift him. At times the 
school has been an effective weapon in the Negro’s 
hands, but its skillful employment by his opponents 
through the years has helped block his social ad- 
vancement. In the South, with rigid caste controls, 
distinction between Negro and white education is 
formal, legislated for, and universally recognized. 
There are always separate schools for whites and 
for Negroes. In the North, informal and less rigid 
controls frequently achieve similar results. 



This situation is not static. There has probably never been more pubUc 
concern about estabUshing educational parity than there is today. Yet a 
vast discrepancy remains, and even if it disappeared overnight, the occu- 
pational effects wouU take at least a generation to manifest themselves. 
This component of an underlying social reality cannot be set aside. 
can society is all of a piece: we seize arbitrarUy and for purely analytical 
purposes upon one part of it. not unmindful that aU the rest must be taken 

into account for a rounded picture. 



*Fot a recent example, see J. J. Morrow. "American Negroes — A 
Ousted Resource. ** Iforvard^Busmess^^leview. Vol. 35. Jan. -Feb. . 
1957, pp. 65-74. 

^W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall 
Be Educated? New York: Harper, 1944, p. 120. 
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The fragment we have broken ofi for observation is limited to what 
certain employers feel about minority groups in their emjdoy, »r%A how 
they treat these groups. There are two other studies of a related kind 
known to us. One is a pamphlet written by Jacob Seidenberg in 1950 for 
the New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations. ^ Thirty-three 
firms in New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse were studied. 

Ih each case employers were interviewed, occasionally by phone but 
mostly in person. In general, Seidenberg's results, with which we were 
initially unfamiliar, are corroborated by ours eight years later. Emjdoyee 
and supervisor resistance to the hiring of Negroes is a conspicuous factor 
in Seidenberg's report and in ours. That this resistance can be overridden 
by an unequivocal determination to do so from the top is also abundantly 
clear from both reports. 

On the specific matter of promotion and upgrading Seidenberg 
found few Negroes in supervisory positions. More were found 
skilled positions and still more at semiskilled tasks. He adds: "The 
situation was esqdained by stating that the more important the job, the 
greater the requirements of seniority and skill. Because very few indus- 
tries had granted free and easy access to Negroes until recently, it was 
rather unlikely at this date that Negroes would be in jobs of responsibility 
and importance.^ 

Finally, worthy of mention is a report issued in July 1956 by the 
Labor Relations Department of the Blinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
surveying one hundred Illinois companies in all sections of that state. 
Especially pertinent is the fact that none of the one hundred firms stated 
that race differentials were considered in determining pay scales stnA 
layoffs. However, the firms were selected because they were known to 
employ nonwhites not only in unskilled categories but also in skilled, 
clerical, professional, or supervisory positions. According to the inter- 
viewers in this study, "It was on the policy of 'no race differential in 
promotions, lay-offs and pay scales' that all one hundred employers came 
nearest to e^qpressing complete agreement."^ 

This near unanimity of expression provides our point of departure 
for probing beneath what is asserted to what are actual governing attitudes. 



^Jacob Seidenberg, Negroes in the Work Group. Research Bulletin No. 6, 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Feb. 1950. 

^Ibid. , p. 43. 

here's How Merit Employment Programs Work ! Labor Relations Depart- 
ment, Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 1956, p. 15. 
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Procedures 

This chapter is based upon a pilot study conducted during April and 
May 1957,9 The research centered upon hiring and upgrading policies in 
selected suburbt*^^ areas adjacent to New York City as these policies relate 
to minority groups. It is important to remember that the findings cannot 
be generalised to New York City firms. The focus was principally upon 
American Negroes. Data on Puerto Rican workers are sparse because in 
the outlymg districts studied, unlike metropolitan New York, Puerto 
Ricans are an inconsiderable part of the labor force. Nevertheless, 
wherever their position threw light on crucial and collateral problems, it 
was taken into acco\mt, 

]h the first phase of this study, depth interviews lasting from half 
an hour to an hour and a half were undertaken in four companies at three 
levels oC management. In each case two interviews at the top, middle, 
and supervisory levels were given by MPl's trained interviewing statf • 

The questions were open-ended, the results qualitative. (See Appendix C 
for the interview guide.) To avoid superficial responses, interviewers 
were instructed to probe deeply into actual feelings for private as well as 
public attitudes. 

The four concerns studied were: a large industrial plant spec- 
ializing in production for the military and employing over 10,000 
workers (Company A); a precision instrument factory employing about 
4000 workers (Company B); a company with approximately 2000 employees, 
almost all white-collar workers (Company C); and an insurance firm 
comprised of two hundred and fifty people (Company D). All four are lo- 
cated in Long Island and Westchester County. They were selected to pro- 
vide a fair degree of range and representativeness within our limited 
sphere. 



Phase n consisted of a brief questionnaire, pinpointing five par- 
ticularly relevant questions. It was administered to seventy-two re- 
spondents, in the same suburban areas, distributed among companies 
representing a wide range of goods and services, (See Appendix C for 
the questions.) No statistical validation of the findings can be claimed 
on the basis of this limited sample, but wherever it bears upon what the 
more extensive interviews reveal, reference is made to the questionnaire* 



^The study was conducted by the Research Section of Market Psychology, 
Inc., (MPI) of which the senior author was director. The study and re- 
port is actually the joint product of the Research Section. 
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Propositions Suggested by the Findings 

These statements are suggested by the study, but cannot be regarded 
as conclusively proven. They are, rather, ideas which can tentatively 
guide our thinking or serve as the source of hypotheses for large-scale in- 
vestigation. They are listed in the order in which they appear in the report. 
In order not to distort the importance of any one particular finding, this 
over-all conclusion should be kept in mind: Although there is much am- 
bivalence in management attitudes toward Negroes and Puerto Ricans, the 
climate seems ripe for change, and particularly for the interaction of an 
external agency such as SCAD with members of top management for the 
development of a more realistic policy of hiring and upgrading. Among 
those members of top management whom we interviewed, receptivity 
seems to outweigh resistance, no matter how deep-rooted the prejudice 
nor how complex the rationalization. 

1. Even in the most "liberal” plants there are built-in barriers 
to the hiring and upgrading of colored employees. 

2. Given the current labor shortage, opportunities for employment 
are often created by management's sense of desperation which prompts it 
to cast about for any kind of help. In such cases, this circumstance is a 
necessary but not always a sufficient condition for the hiring of colored 
people. Thus, in one plant, Negro engineers and porters are to be found 
on the payroll with a very thin distribution of Negroes between these ex- 
tremes -- and the case does not appear to be atypical. In another estab- 
lishment, where only clerical work is done, Negroes are regularly de-. 
fleeted from jobs on the grounds either that they are imder qualified or 
that they are overqualified. 

3. Executives tend to believe that Negroes and Puerto Ricans are 
peculiarly suited to manual, menial, and generally subordinate functions. 

It is only within the lower ranks that upgrading for Negroes can be as- 
sumed to take place. There is a fixed ceiling to their realistic level of 
aspiration. 



4. As already indicated, in the sections of suburban New York 
covered by this study there are few Puerto Rican workers. Where em- 
ployed they are held in even lower esteem than Negroes, and where not 
employed they are less likely to be. "Puerto Ricans are pretty itchy” 
a iiTw a \xp a widespread feeling, which is often more obliquely stated in 
terms of their "basic instability. ” 

5. Whereas a labor shortage opens up industrial (and to a lesser 
degree, professional) jobs previously unavailable to Negroes, it seldom 
performs -- within the scope of this study, at least -- the same function 
for clerical jobs. An exception is the use of Negroes to operate the 
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larger computing machines where contact with other workers or the public 
is unnecessary. The acute shortage of secretarial and bookkeeping help 
has not broken down the clerical color bar. The major variable, re- 
flected in executive and interemployee attitudes, is degree of intimacy in 
interpersonal relations among white-collar people. This is especially 
noteworthy in responses to a question concerning the employment of 
dark-skinned secretaries, less so for what the responses reveal about 
this particular question than for what they reveal about underlying 
emotions . 



6. There is a tendency to shift the blame for prejudice and dis- 
crimination to other echelons of management or to the employees. A 
sort of "buck-passing" results. The supervisor's hands are tied because 
employees in his section "would resent" a Negro, he claims. Top 
management "can do nothing" because the supervisor has the ultimate 
choice in hiring and upgrading. The section head can not effect a change 
because Negroes "are eliminated" somewhere between the personnel de- 
partment and his small area of recommendation. In other words, where 
there is no clear policy of realistic action followed through on all the 
levels of decision-making, somewhere along the line the formal policy 

of non-discrimination breaks down. 

7. In spite of the fact that all respondents interviewed we_*e in- 
tent upon establishing the fact that no one was discriminated against in 
their plants and that, further, whatever the prejudices "other people" 
might have, they themselves were unprejudiced, in each interview we 
encountered a well-defined, if variously rationalized, principle of ex- 
clusion for Negroes and Puerto Ricans of both sexes. 

8. The principle of exclusion is most effective in the middle 
ranks. Negroes and other underprivileged persons are not only em- 
ployed but are approved of in the lowest class of jobs, for which they 
are presumed to be best fitted. For any rung near the top of the 
ladder, the exception proves the rule, and "the exceptional individual" 
is pointed to with pride in such professional or technical positions 
(e.g. , engineer, auditor) as he may occupv. There is, then, a gen- 
eralized image of the Negro as inferior, coupled with recognition of 
the superlatively gifted Negro whose existence does not fundamentally 
alter that image. The need for a breakthrough is clearly m the large 
range between the top and bottom points in the occupational hierarchy, 
which would probably bring changes of attitude in its wake. 

9. The following composite stereotype of Negro workers emerges: 
Apart from those who are "exceptionally good, " the rest tend to be less 
dependable, less stable, less tactful, less teachable, more slovenly, 
dirtier, more malodorous, with poorer upbringing than whites, and with 
virtually no capacity for leadership. 
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10. Positions of leadership are difficult for Negroes to attain save 
for those that are clearly and exclusively "among their own." Thus a 
Negro is acceptable as supervisor of a group of Negro porters, although 
this is by no means the rule. More often it is taken for granted that 
^ 0 gro workers prefer to have white men as their bosses. The Negro 
"straw boss" in charge of other Negroes achieves a position which, un- 
like other supervisory positions, is not open to the top. It ^ the top. 
"Exceptional individuals" are accepted in high-ranking jobs, not including 
positions of leadership, usually because there is a shortage of other 
qualified personnel and occasionally as "showpieces" to prove that there 
is no discrimination against their group as a whole. It is likely -- 
though our da bi do not prove this -- that these exceptions are typically 
hired from outside the plant and not moved up from within it. 

11. Negroes are further effectively excluded from white-collar 
clerical and secretarial jobs even when these positions do not involve 
any implication of leadership. Admission to the ranks of white-collar 
workers not exceptionally trained or fitted for their jobs seems to carry 
with it membership in the middle class and social acceptance at that 
level. Social contact between Negroes and whites is not encouraged at 
any level, but among clerical workers, where the distinction between job 
and home activities and contacts is minimal, social intercourse on the 
job amounts to a real tabu. The tabu, we would suggest, is felt to be 
particularly strong for these jobs because they are traditionally held by 
white women who are discriminated against themselves, and 
particularly militant about their exclusive rights to such jobs. 

12. The reason most commonly advanced for not hiring colored 
workers or not upgrading them is that they are unqualified. If one then 
asks, "Why do you suppose they are unqualified?" there will be a 
variety of answers. A persistent explanation is that "Negroes just don t 
go in for skills," as a vice president in charge of industrial relations 
put it. Another executive of the same company pointed out that it was 



lOy^arious experts in this field have advised -- and management has 
often heeded the advice -- that it is an excellent idea to start at the 
top in matters of Negro i.lacement. It reassures the workers that 
the boss is not asking them to do anything he does not expect to do 
himself, and it helps to break the usual stereotypes. 



^ ^General experience suggests that this proposition may not be valid 
for a number of large firms in New York City. This breakthrough 
is reflected in a comparison of the 1940 and 1950 Census figures 
(see Table 17 in Appendix A). 
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partly a question of schooling, and then observed, "Desire for professions 
starts young. It's in the history of the Negro race. They just don't have 
the desire -- or maybe their parents don't tell them. ...” The lack of 
schooling is sometimes ascribed to the lack of opportunity for schooling, 
but more often it is argued that the Negro is deficient in ambition and 
therefore does not wish to secure the necessary education and traini^. 
Even if he does get the same education, "It’s not really the same." 

13. Akin to the above is a widespread impression that Negroes 
move about a great deal more than whites. In addition to the feeling that 
Negroes "Find formal education much harder to absorb" because "their 
desire isn't as deep" as that of v/hite workers, it is frequently asserted 
that "Negroes don't hold onto their jobs" and are therefore inherently 
less stable than whites. 

14. On every level we found a tendency to believe that one reason 

that Negroes do not have better jobs is because they do not want better 
jobs. Thus the familiar vicious circle: Negro workers who find it ex- 
ceedingly diffic\ilt to move up in the industrial scheme are pointed to as 
typical products of "innate" shiftlessness; in spite of the fact that few 
y 0 gj[ jjj, the form of promotion are held up to them, they are 

criticized for being insufficiently motivated to pursue these rewards. 

15. Despite the profound sunbivalence that persists in manage- 
ment's mind, the receptivity to full equalization of opportunity seems to 
outweigh resistance in its own ranks and in those of labor. This atti- 
tude is best illustrated in what executives recommend for the establish- 
ment of occupational integration. Simply and substantially, their advice 
comes to the same program long favored by the majority of social 
scientists, i.e. , "Just go ahead firmly and follow through. Worker 
opposition is to be expected at first. It will quickly collapse if you are 
resolute. " Men with such ideas need institutional support if they are 

to be effective. 



^^The essence of this position -- that "Negroes do not achieve because 
it is their own fault" --is not only a reflection of factual ignorance; 
it suggests an elaborate mental process by its holders for avoiding 
guilt. Though a number of theoretical analyses of this process have 
appeared (see, for example, the report by the Group for the Advance 
ment of Psychiatry, Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegregation , 
Report #37, New York, May 1957), far more empirical study is 
called for, particularly in the field of employment. 
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L ATTITUDES TOWARD MINORITY GROUPS 
Personal Attitudes of Executives Toward Minority Groups 

Management expresses certain o^icial views on hiring and up- 
grading. They are xmiformly liberal pronoimcements . Obviously no 
executive would publicly admit to unfair practices. Yet beneath the facade 
of what Robert K. Merton has called "all weather ethnic liberalism" there 
is evidence of persistent prejudice. 

When confronted with such evidence, the executive will attempt to 
explain it away, and in the course of his exposition he will frequently re- 
veal deep-seated personal attitudes. In an interview the conversation slips 
from the objective work situation to subjective views of people ethnically 
di^erent from oneself. With skillful probing a dynamic dimension of the 
problem becomes apparent. Bits of folklore come to the surface; these 
in turn are either accepted as fact or attributed to others. In any case no 
analysis is complete without reference to the powerful emotions (apprehen- 
sion and ambivalence, guilt aind righteousness) that emerge at this level 
of consciousness. 

Several men express an imderlying fear of intermarriage. They 
therefore wish to stop the process of integration at the point where it 
threatens their "separate but eqvial" outlook on race relations. The free 
associations of an executive from Company D on this s\ibject are apropos: 



^ Where would you draw the line for inte- 
gration? At intermarriage? 

^ That's foolish. I grew up in the North. 

We shared recreational facilities at school. In- 
tegration is not going to mean intermarriage. 

And so what? What difference is it going to make? 

I can't see where it's going to mean intermarriage. . . . 

hi the house next to mine, a Negro would be 
okay. I wouldn't like to see it happen from a mone- 
tary point of view. It would make it tougher for me 
to sell my house, depreciate its value. A Negro 
would be a better neighbor than the average person 
because a Negro who can rise above prejudice would 
have to be a very high type. One in a million. Of 
course, there's always the fear that once one comes, 
more will come, etc. But this is not true of expen- 
sive apartments: There aren't that many rich 
Negroes. Like I feel sorry for those colored 
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athletes and performers who make money and 
can't enjoy it to the extent that whites can, who 
can't get tiie housing they want, etc. • • • Now I 
have a lot to say about intermarriage. It's tough 
enough for young people getting started. I would 
be broken-hearted if my daughter married a 
Negro because it would make her life miserable. 

I have a son. I wouldn't like to see him marry a 
colored girl. Where would he live? He would 
be facing an insurmountable problem. ... All I 
can say is that they have my sympathy. I'm 
not completely sold on the idea that we'll ever 
be completely integrated. Things will improve 
but they will reach a certain peak aad then level 
off. You couldn't consider the society completely 
integrated until you have accepted intermarriage, 
the same as interfaith marriage. It won't mon- 
grelize the race. I don't think intermarriage 
will ever reach alarming proportions. . . . How 
many Negro girls have I ever seen that would 
appeal to me? The Southerners are using any- 
thing for sin excuse. 



The top executive of Company C bespeaks the same concern: "I 
think the greatest problem and the one I could never reconcile my thinking 
to would be intermarriage. " When asked why, he replies, "Because 
it's a hardship on the children in this day and age. Maybe in fifty years 
it woxild be different. I would feel the same about a Chinese or any 
Oriental." When asked about the South he says, "Those people who 
were against Nat King Cole were ignorant goons — amd there were many 
other southern people who abhorred what they did. People are moving 
so much today. You don't make so much distinction between North and 
South and black and white any more. Time will cure it. " 

In the same vein a supervisor in Company A appears to fear too 
much intimacy. "On the floor the Negroes are as good as the whites, 
but I have to say, when you ask me about a personal secretary, that I 
have not advanced to the point where I could accept a Negro without con- 
scious effort." A top executive presents his dilemma as follows: 



We've been taught to do a lot that we don't accept 
in practice. With all this I still can't reconcile 
my daughter going out with a colored boy. I 
wouldn't hesitate to go to a colored doctor or 
dentist. I would't mind having a Negro living on 
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my street if he kept his home looking like ours* 
Why, a colored boy sat in my living room and 
kitchen. He was on my son's football team 
they all came over to the house. Nobody said 
anything. 

Q; Where would you draw the line for your 
daughter? 

^ I wouldn't permit my daughter to date a 
colored boy. Dancing would be okay. I don't 
know how to reconcile it. 



Sometimes the line of contact is delimited in form2d terms, as with 
the personnel manager of Company B, "I have quite a few friends who are 
colored. I don't visit their homes or have them in my home. I have had a 
great deal of business association with Negroes. It's been very satisfactory. 
Of course, there are good ones and bad ones," The employer -employee or 
businessman-to-businessman relationship is more or less acceptable, al- 
though there are gradations here too. It is informal association that is 
largely tabu, for there is no telling where it will lead. 

The apathy Of Negroes is often singled out for censure* Xiany repre- 
sentatives of management, when setting forth their personal views, find 
that this is the crux of the matter. Thus, "Too many colored people are 
not taking advantage of educational opportunities. It's true that they have a 
tougher time, but there have to be some to spearhead it." In response to 
a question about the allegedly greater turnover among Negroes whites 
in his corporation, one man said, "This is just pure conjecture, but I 
wonder if it is due to the fact that they are in the minority here? I wonder 
if they themselves don't try to get into an organization where there are more 
Negroes or civil service?" The question was interposed, "Why civil 
service?" Answer: "Security, automatic upgrading. I think it's more 
their reaction than business' reaction." The following exchange is also 
pertinent: 



Q: Do you think there is any feeling that Negroes 
are different from other people? 

^ The person himself might feel that he sticks 
out. It's what he thinks other people think. He 
has a tendency to have an inferiority complex. 

He thinks people don't want to talk to him or sit 
with him. I have a supervisor like that. He's a 
Filipino, quite dark; he's well-educated. Had 
three years of college. 
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By such verbalizations responsibility for second-class status is largely 
shifted onto the minority group while absolving those in dominant 
positions. 

Sometimes the general apathy and self-consciousness imputed to 
Negroes are given a specific setting. For example, with respect to union 
activity: Probably colored people do not go into active participation as 

much as whites. 



Q: Why not? 

A: I suppose it's a matter of willingness to 

take responsibility on an individual basis. 

Q; Why do you think they don't take re- 
sponsibility? 

A: My theory is this; we have over 10,000 
employees and only two h\indred of these are 
active in the union. The great majority of em- 
ployees, white and Negro, are not interested. 

Q; Do Negroes belong to the union? 

A: I assume that they are members in good 
standing. I don't necessarily believe it is lack 
of ambition. It's lack of interest. They're not 
interested along those lines. 

Q; Do you know what sort of activity they 
are interested in? 

A: Negroes are more religious maybe. 



still another reason is given for executives to feel aggrieved about 
some Negroes: "There is the rare case of Negroes who come in with a 
chip on their shoulders. They think the Uw gives them a right to a job for 
which they are not qualified. But I would say the frequency distribution of 
such cases is very slight." Again, "We have problems with individuals. 
The very fact that there are certain laws about them as a minority group 
gives them the tendency to feel that they deserve more consideration. 

They feel that if they are turned down on the same normal basis as whites 
that the reason is discrimination. They don't want to be appreciative of 
our problems." 
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These interviews suggest blurred stereotypes and ambivalent 
feelings rather than unmuced antagonism. In part no doubt they reflect 
the fact that in New York and its environs tolerance is socially sanctioned, 
probably to a greater degree than anywhere else in the United States. 

Personal feelings about Puerto Ricans were not easy to elicit in 
these interviews. Questions on this head drew a blank except for one 
supervisor who, unlike his superiors, stated that there were a few Puerto 
Ricans in the plant, "Two in assembly that I know of. Their turnover is 
heavy. They are itchy people. It's a question of assimilation. They have 
finger dexterity. Some of them are quite well educated. Here again it*s 
the same thing. You can make the same statement for Puerto Ricans and 
Negroes. You get such large numbers of people. They have difficulty in 
making a living and have a tendency to move around. ... It's hard to get 
them to buckle down. ..." 

A Company D supervisor appears to see no "problems" in the idea 
of having a Negro dlerk in his section. He says that a neat, clean, well- 
dressed, and well-educated colored girl would be acceptable to him as an 
employee. He points out that Negroes have no more body odor than whites, 
but adds, "You might have a problem in the ladies room." Still, his atti- 
tude is mostiLy favorable and receptive until the interviewer asks him to 
imagine what he would do if he were promoted to assistant manager. Ih 
this imaginary role he seems to acquire a feeling of managerial responsi- 
bility for the status quo in his comj[>any (no Negro clerks) and thus reverses 
his position: 



Well, you always have a problem when you inter- 
mingle. In the army we had the eiq>erience that 
when you keep all the colored help together, they 
more or less act the way you eiq>ect a colored 
person to act, that is, poorly. We took two 
colored boys out and made them orderlies and 
they were happy and satisfied. 

Q: Could you do the same thing for this company? 

A: The bad feature is this: When you brintc one 
in they come in in droves. You have the probi n of 
singling out the good ones. You shouldn't hire them 
if it's going to destroy the atmosphere in the rest 
of the place. If they are at a minimum, all right. 

I don't think I would bring in more than three or 
four. 
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Among those interviewed is a group that may truly be characterized 
as "ethnic liberals. " An Italo -American foreman asserts that he Las no 
prejudice because "I was over in Guadalcanal during the war and I lived 
among the natives. But for them I'd be a dead pigeon. " A personnel 
manager comments on Negro applicants; "They tend not to be aggressive 
just because they're discriminated against. You get a higher degree of 
cooperation from the Negro worker. He will make extra efforts to be 
acceptable." A supervisor; "The way I feel about it, honestly and truth- 
fully, I don't care what color or creed a person is if he does a day's 
work. " A more anomalous case is that of a manufacturer who points 
out; "Well, look, we're in a business dealing with products for partially 
handicapped people and it's always been company policy to hire handi- 
capped people. You may have noticed a midget on your way in. We have 
workers with every type of handicap, people who are paralyzed, who have 
no legs, one eye, the deaf, some lame ones." When the interviewer asks 
how this related to hiring people with dark skin, he is told, "Well, with 
that company background, we just don't look at race or anything else. 

It's just a question of ability to do the job." Finally, this question and 
answer; "Do you mean that the social handicap of Negroes is comparable 
to the physical handicap of cripples?" "Exactly." 

Since unalloyed hostility is rare (we encountered no "all-weather 
ethnic illiberals") and some true liberalism may be reported, the pros- 
pects for widening occupational opportunity would seem to be favorable. 
There are other reasons for arriving at the same conclusion, and 
despite the fact that countervailing trends cannot be ignored, managem ent 
feelings apparently do not constitute the major barrier to equaUzation of 

status. 



Inter -employee Attitudes as Seen by Management 

Negro white workers interact on the job, at lunchtime, and 
in recreational activities. There are various patterns of attraction and 
repulsion, acceptance and rejection. How do workers reveal their own 
views? How does management group them? What happens when a white 
work group is confronted for the first time with Negro co-workers? Or, 
more accv ately, how do the executives in this study view the social 
interaction of workers? 

When workers share the same table in a cafeteria or company 
room, they are assorting themselves in a semi -voluntary fashion. 
Our interviewers, taken on a guided tour of one company, were assured 
that during the coffee break they would see colored and white workers 
chatting and socializing in mixed groups. "I guess they like to eat to- 
gether, " the executive remarked. However, the interviewers saw no 
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such mingling. Negro men and women were observed eating in groups by 
themselves. A Company D executive contends that ”they use the same 
recreational facilities, they have lunch together, and as far as socializing 
outside the office goes, I don't think the Negroes are any more interested 
in this than the whites." What ’'having lunch together" means beyond a 
certain physical proximity not to be equated with social intimacy, one 
cannot say. Ih Company B a personnel manager, pointing to the harmonious 
relations that obtain among Negro and white workers, commented, "Bi 
fact, I've seen them having lunch together in the cafeteria. " But neither 
at Company B or D did the interviewer see Negroes and whites lining to- 
gether in the cafeteria. A middle -level executive of Company B feels 
this way: 



There's socializing in the cafeteria. Of course, 
the lunch hours are staggered anyway. 

^ Have you ever noticed if they tend to eat 
all together or in any special groups ? 

^ Well, the Negroes do tend to eat together, 
but just as a natural tendency. 

What do you mean? 

^ Well, they know each other from their same 
neighborhoods. It's just a natural thing. The 
whole setup is very compatible. 



The "naturalness" of segregation (in this case it is determined 
quantitatively) also strikes a supervisor of another plant. "They /^egroe£7 
do tend to group at mealtimes and rest periods but it just seems to be a 
nabiral thing. From what I've observed there is really no resentment be- 
tween the white and Negro girls. And when there were fewer, they inter- 
mingled more." 

The asserted tendency for Negroes to eat together shades of£ into 
allegations of clannishness and cliquishness. Thus: 



I think the colored do generally form more cliques, 
a Why? 

^ Certainly there are some of the colored 
girls who meet the whites on the same social levels. 
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but the colored girls have things in common. 
They live near one another. They use the 
same e^ntists, doctors. Their whole outside 
life tends to bring them closer together. 

Q: What about with the office girls. Is 
it any different? 

A: Well, there seem to be fewer cliques 
among the salaried workers. Maybe it has 
something to do with the amount of formal 
education. 



And, maybe, one might venture, it has something to do with the 
paucity of Negro employees in salaried positions. Another official, 
asked whether cliques in general were a problem*^ (without any refer- 
ence to Negro-white cliques) spontaneously remarked: 



Cliques are no problem for me because I face each 
individual by herself. If she has a gripe, there is 
a regular procedure to follow, a grievance com- 
mittee. Negroes do congiregate by themselves in 
the room on their own. They come from the 

same neighborhood and they are neighborly. They 
have something in common. It*s not that they're 
being snubbed by other girls. You see white 
girls and colored girls going hand-in-hand, sitting 
together, going to the ladies' room together. A 
case in point is the spray department. There are 
two girls always hand-in-hand every place they go. 



^^Cliques of any kind are viewed with alarm by management. To what 
extent there is timidity on one side and hostility on the other, to 
what extent Negroes are thrust into cliques and how much they cl i n g 
together, was outside the range of our inquiry and cannot be inferred 
from our data. As we shall see later, upgrading is frequently an 
informal phenomenon, for all the formality surrounding it, and mem- 
bership in a clique may frequently be an essential prereq;uisite for 
mobility. If cliques along racial lines are indeed widespread, they 
would certainly act as powerful brakes upon the upward mobility of 
Negroes. Thus this aspect of industrial relations would certainly 
merit study for a full understanding of the problem of upgrading. 
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This is the only instance in which a manager intimates that a ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether Negro cliques are entirely volimtary, 
only to affirm that they are. To gain full insight into this delicate area, we 
would have to know how workers themselves feel about their relationship. 

Executives state over and over that there is resistance in some seg- 
ment of the work force when Negroes are first introduced. It is initial re- 
sistance which usually disappears, but sometimes persists. "There are 
some people who just prefer not to work with Negroes, and of course, it's 
not hard to understand if a unit head has four people who are good, he 
would hesitate to upset things by bringing someone in who might cause re- 
sentments and grumblings." Or, "You just don't want anyone who's going 
to cause trouble." What kind of trouble? "Oh, the trouble you usually get. 
They use the same facilities, and there wouldn't be any point to it if the 
white girls wouldn't talk to them, mix with them, go to lunch together." Or, 
"With the present thinking today, it will be five or ten years before you 
might not have some objection Ho Negroeg? from the staff. " 

Looming large among the causes of initial resistance is the feeling 
that the Negroes are dirtier than whites, and consequently that their pres- 
ence in close quarters would be objectionable, hi Company C the super- 
visor says that there was a "certain feeling" about Negroes at first. White 
girls had certain prejudices in their minds. What prejudices? "Like, 
they're not too clean. They have a bad odor. But these ideas were dis- 
pelled once they started working — and there was no violent reaction even 
in the beginning." From a top Company A executive: "Well, there is a 
certain odor about Negroes, that may be objectionable, depending on how 
clean they are. But there^ a detectable odor. But most people didn't 
give any reason for objecting to Negroes. They just said, 'I don't want a 
Negro in here. ' Lots of them threatened to quit, but nobody did." Asked 
whether he had heard anything about the early reaction to Negroes, a 
personnel manager said, "Well, just one complaint. They didn't like 
sitting next to them. The one complaint was about body odor." The 
president of another concern, asked what his supervisors had to learn 
about Negroes, replies, "One thing that stands out in my mind is that they 
had to be shown that colored people did not smell worse whites. Of 
course, anyone who's dirty smells, but there's nothing peculiar about the 
odor of colored people. " The issue of body odor seemingly agitates 
workers much more than management, whose spokesmen frequently 
pooh-pooh its importance. Two quotations are fairly typical: 



B.O. is a reason, a front. Naturally, in a fac- 
tory, and it's true of white people, too, males 
and females. If people want to keep clean they 
can avoid this. I've had trouble with some of 
the white people who use perfume instead of the 
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scrub brush. They'll try any camouflage. It 
has not been a problem with the colored people 
here. However, there are physical problems. 
Sometimes females have problems that are dif- 
ficult to control. . . . ZBuJJ I don't know of any 
problem that can't be conquered. 

We 've had body odor complaints all right from 
both Negroes and whites. There have never 
been any arguments about it. There are very 
few such cases and then the girls really are 
dirty. There's one from Norway always 
picking her nose. She's a little backward but 
she's still here. We have a nice way of 
handling it. A nurse tells her in a roun^bout 
way without hurting anyone's feelings. 



The gradual acceptance of Negro co-workers is tempered by con- 
tinued exclusion off the job. Much of this is accounted for by manage- 
ment in terms of residential segregation. Hence, "Yes, I was here when 
^1^,. first Negro woman was hired by the Credit Department. The reac- 
tion was favorable. She was accepted. She was very nice. I still toow 
her. She lives around here. . . . There are several Negro communities 
within a ten-mUe radius of this place." In the following exchange with 
an executive of Company D considerable light is shed on the question of 
social distance: 



Q: How do you like it here? 

A: Well, everyone lives in Shis towgj. In 
St. Paul where I used to work, everyone was a 
stranger. They demanded a little more respect. 
Here you know your workers socially. That 
makes it harder. We had a colored fellow 
working as auditor. He was here about two 
years. Very nice. He wasn't completely 



l^The cleanliness tabu is familiar to social scientists as a widespread 
technique by which a dominant group prevents participation and com* 
petition by a subordinate group, maintaining its social and psycholo- 
gical dominance. In this country it is a tabu maintained both by 
whites against Negroes and by middle- against lower-class people. 
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black, was well-educated and well-liked. He had 
contact with everyone. There was no one under 
him. Another man did the same type of work and 
some girls worked in the department. It wouldn't 
have been a problem if he had had to give orders. 
He knew his place. Everyone liked him, even the 
girls. You know how they gossip. 

^ What if he had gone out with a white girl? 

^ The other girls would object to the white 
girl if she went out with him. I don't think they 
mix socially. You have to draw the line. They 
brought their own friends to Christmas parties. 
They know their place. Colored girls would be no 
problem. The males would make no attempt to mix 
socially with them. Most of the men are married 
anyway. 



If the company has a recreational program, there is general agree- 
ment that Negroes do not usually participate in it to any significant extent. 



^ Is there any kind of organized recreation 
here after hours? 

^ We have bowling teams. 

Q: Are there any Negroes who participate? 

A: No. The teams are only for men. 



In another plant: 



What about your sports program? Do 
any of the Negro girls sign up for it? 



15 

We do not know whether this is actually the fact of the matter, a lack 
of knowledge by management, or true only for these firms. General 
experience indicates that the pattern of discrimination in softball has 
changed considerably. Bowling, however, is probably far behind, 
since it is only very recently that the discriminatory rules of the 
American Bowling Association were broken. 
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Al No colored girls signed up for bowling. 
Last year or the year before one signed up for 
golf. 



Another executive, near the top, is rather vague about it, but he 
recalls that "the men have a bowling team. I don't think there are any 
Negro fellows on the team. " The top executive of a large corporation 
boasts that 6000 employees belong to the company's Recreation Associa- 
tion but admits that "not too many colored people go in for it. " Why not? 
"Well, you see, most of them come to work in car pools. Now, unless 
the entire car joins the activity, what can the one who wants to join do? . . . 
White people have more cars of their own. " 

Whatever the rationalization, it is abundantly clear that the 
Negro's soc^^^ position with his fellow workers, at least as perceiv ed by 
management, is still precarious. 



Attitudes Toward Negroes on the Job 

Management attitudes toward the Negroes' abilities, in the plants 
studied, are comparable to the positions the Negroes fill. Thus the con- 
troller in Company C has this to say about why Negroes do not become 
supervisors: "The main reason that hasn't happened is the individual 
himself. He must have the qualifications. Many colored people who are 
well-educated go into the professions. Then there is the other group -- 
they become porters — who lack education entirely. The lower level is 
beginning to work up but they haven't had the opportunity.. So you have 
the extremes." And another executive from the same plant: "Supervisors 
say they are very good or not. good at all." Here is th e imag e of the 
ordinary Negro, on the one hand, enclosed by a system of interlocking 
negative attitodes, and of his polar opposite, on the other hand, the pro- 
fessional, the famous sports figure — the two extremes, the not goo^ 
and the very good. Says a middle-level executive of Company B: "I don't 
think it would be fair to limit their choice. I don't know why there 
couldn't be other Dr. Bunches — lawyers, doctors, engineers." Jackie 
Robinson is often mentioned as an example of what a Negro "can do." 

The job and attitude continuum, then, is broken in the middle. 
Negroes, while comparable to other deprived groups at a low level of 
appreciation and universally admired in the role of "the exception, " are 
excluded from middle-class identification. Although "the middle class," 
with its accompanying aspirations and attitudes, is solidly entrenched 
in the Negroes' own class system, the middle-class Negro is not, at 
present, regarded as equivalent to the white middle class by the white 

middle class itself. 
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A top executive of Company C gives this breakdown on the problem 
facing Negro youth: 



Advise them of this social problem: get out and get 
into the same fields as any white boy. First let the 
Negro believe in himself and believe that he is 
capable. Inspire that child to think beyond the porter 
stage, teach him love of country, love of God, that 
he has as much talent as any other person. Respect 
for fellow man, property, a person's relig?'^n. Any 
intelligent man will accept him then. . . . They must 
be taught pride in their appearcince, their work, 
family, community. 



In other words, we would infer from this auid similar statements, 
the Negro can overcome the obstacle of discrimination only by absorbing 
white middle -class ideals, goals, and ways of acting. But even when he 
has adopted this way of life and these values, it may still not be generally 
conceded that he has done so. "Proof" that Negroes actually do not have 
a characteristic odor, that they are as intelligent and hard-working, as 
dependable as any other group of heterogeneous individuals, may still not 
suffice to lead to the acceptance of this group by whites as members of 
the middle class, which, it would seem, is white by definition. This group 
will still tend to act, openly or subtly, to exclude Negroes from participa- 
tion in jobs that carry socisil status in the white middle class (specifically, 
any position of leadership and white-collar clerical jobs of adl kinds). 

Negroes are not considered to have the middle -class virtue of 
dependability: 

They are not so dependable, you know; sometimes 
they just stay out and when you call them up they 
say they didn't like it or they have another job. 

They don't even bother to let you know. 

In fact, as far as I've found there's only one 
problem -- there are a lot of resignations. They 
don't stay too long. 

As I said, the only thing is their attendance record 
is worse — why I don't know -- it's odd -- and of 
course that's considered cin important qualification 
and part of a job. 
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This unreliability, in turn, is considered to be related to back- 
groimd education: 



Negroes gravitate to porter jobs. Why? They 
don't have the desire, from their home or their 
education. 

Home life has a lot to do with it. The colored 
boy is more inclined to go along with the crowd. 
He has less initiative. 



In trying to explain why Negroes in his plant were porters, a per- 
sonnel executive of Company B said: "I think it's primarily on the basis 
of education. We have very technical products here. For a person to 
get high he's got to have the ability to learn, to go out and get things, 
they have to be active in outside affairs," 

But although education is often cited as a Cure-all for Negroes 
there is an underlying doubt as to the Negro's ability to absorb learning: 



Groups of people will have different personality 
traits, and although I wouldn't point a finger and 
say 'your I. Q. is lower than anyone else' s' -- 
don't you suppose you might find a difference in 
the scores between colored and middle -class 
white people? 



And this on why Negroes don't participate in a plant education program: 

They may find it difficult to absorb; their de- 
sire isn't as deep. 



And others: 



They just swim with the crowd but they don't 
get it. 



l^For the latest, most authoritative scientific statement on this matter, 
see the Anti- Defamation League of B'nai B'rith Research Reports, 
"Intelligence of the American Negro, " Vol, 3, Nov. 1956, 
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They might be exposed to the same education but 
they don't get it* 

A young white boy has a higher scholastic average 
than a Negro at the same age. 



Education, however, has other values for Negroes, according to 
these white executives: "You take an educated Negro, they're terrific. 
They're polite and diplomatic, they work hard." "Like take your educa- 
tion -- gene redly the more education they get the less domineering they 
are, more humble." And of the educated colored auditor at the D firm: 

"It wouldn't have been a problem if he had had to give orders --he knew 
his place." Education, in other words, is useful to the Negro in terms 
of personality traits . 

Some Negroes who were hired as "examples of non-discrimination" 
have acquired such valuable traits without benefit of formal education: 
"Every time you see him he has a smile on his face. He has a very sweet 
disposition." The white attitude toward those who spearhead integration 
is that they must not '*rock the boat'* -- the Negro himself must function 
as a shock-absorber: Those hiring Negroes "must select people who have 
a nice personality and will not fly off the handle if people make remarks." 
The emphasis is on humility and a sweet, submissive disposition. This 
factor is operative in hiring at the lowest level as well as in upgrading to 
supervisory positions. "You haven't mentioned the most important thing, " 
says a personnel executive, ". . .to supply your company with desirable 
employees that can work together, that are congenial, that don't make a 
lot of trouble for the company. It may be that colored people might de- 
velop traits that are undesirable." Outstanding among these undesirable 
traits is what is spoken of as "personality" or the lack of "ability to get 
along with other people. " 

Any difficulty in "getting along with other people" and forming 
part of an integrated work force is thought by some to be the fault of the 
individual Negro and his tendency to form "cliques": "At times a problem 
can be created if you have a small department. It's more difficult for 
them as individuals to acclimate themselves in smaller groups." 

"Negroes clique as much as anybody else, if not more so. That's the 
bad thing about them. We had a situation here with a large percentage 
of Negroes. It was getting hard to handle. Only a few bad apples spoil 
the barrel." 

A few executives take the attitude that discrimination is simply 
traceable to the Negro himself: 
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It is not true that Negroes have to be better 
qualified than whites. They take advantage 
of their minority group status. Everything 
is a "matter of discrimination." Now there’s 
one type of Negro we won't hire. I say Negro 
because he's more often Negro t h a n white, and 
that's the one who comes in with a chip on his 
shoulder. You know, the Negro who turns the 
least little things around to serve his own ends. 
Such people are their own worst enemies. They 
become the worst problem if you hire them. 



There was some discussion as to the advantages of small groups 
over large groups, and vice-versa, with no prevailing opinion except 
that, no matter how excellent the Negro who initiates an integration pro- 
gram, there is always the fear that the proportion of Negroes to whites 
will get out of control, and the minority become the majority: 



The bad feature is this: when you bring one in, 
they come in droves. You have the problem of 
singling out the good ones. 

A Negro would be a better neighbor than average 
because a Negro who can rise above prejudice 
would have to be a very high type. One man in 
a million. Of course, there is always the fear 
that once one comes in, more will come. 



Being "one man in a million" or simply having a good education 
is no insurance that the doors, particularly for clerical jobs, will auto- 
matically open. Some personnel executives feel that there is such a 
thing as too much education: "Then he sent me a man who was too 
heavy. I coxildn't use him. 'Too heavy' means too good. I'd have had 
to give him a unit head's job and I didn't have one open." And, from a 
supervisor of clerical workers in the same plant: "The girls that come 
in are bookkeepers. I'd put them on typing. If you put them on a better 
job -- you'd have resentment." 

The relationship of fear of intermarriage to the hostility against 
Negroes in clerical positions was not gone into deeply here. It could 
well bear further study, however, because the social organization among 
white-collar workers seems to be an important factor in maintaining a 
"closed shop" against Negroes, especially in offices employing mostly 
women. 
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The attitude that Negroes make poor supervisors and are not ac- 
ceptable in positions of leadership is widespread. Negroes are thought to 
prefer whites in positions of superiority. "At this stage of the game we 
couldn't hire*a Negro adjustor. I think a white adjustor can handle Harlem 
better than a Negro. The Negro is more apt to accept the adjustor's ver- 
sion from the white man than from the colored. They wouldn't pay the 
Negro the same respect. " 

Negroes, like Puerto Ricans, are considered to be particularly 
adapted to work requiring manual dexterity, the cheerful way of saying 
that these groups can be put to dull, monotonous jobs more easily 
white males: "We have quite a few colored workers in another operation 
which is not the same level as clerical work — collating machines. They 
are particvilarly suited to that, it's a question of manual dexterity." But 
such "good qualities" as manual dexterity coupled with the ideal submissive, 
always -smiling pers^n^ity serve merely to lighten the guilty burden of 
discrimination and real pre^hidice that peem to be still present in nearly 
all the members of management who were interviewed. The unspoken 
attitude -- toward all but the "exceptional person" -- follows these lines: 
"The bad ones are casual, careless, slow, hard to train, don't compre- 
hend. ..." Therefore, if a Negro is not immediately recognizable as 
"exceptional, " he or she is confronted with an evaluation of himself or 
herself at ^e most negative group level. 



Attitudes Toward Puerto Ricans on the Job 

In summarizing and analyzing the feelings about Puerto Ricans as 
employees two facts stand out: First, that the attitude is negative; second, 
that there are relatively few Puerto Ricans working outside the heavily 
populated New York City areas where most of them live. 

Of the companies which responded that they had few or no Puerto 
Rican employees, these replies were given: From a Company D super- 
visor: 'Tt's true we have no Puerto Ricans, but I think there are no 
Puerto Ricans in /tiiis cil^^/." A Company A supervisor's answer nms 
along the same lines: "So few. . .mainly because it's a question of trans- 
portation.'^ Again, "there are no Puerto Ricans ^er£/." 

But would they hire Puerto Ricans if they applied, if it were con- 
venient? In theory, yes -- "There is absolutely no restriction in this 
place from a nationality angle, " again from Company D. In practice? 

Yes, but --. Here the reservations begin: 

"By and large they are*not as acceptable as other people. They 
don't seem to be as good employees. They're just not dependable. There 
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was a lot of absenteeism with them in their 30-day trial period” -- this 
from a top executive of Company A. "Puerto Ricans are terribly dirty 
/^rtier ttian the Negroe^. They smelled. They also tend to be more 
clannish” — from a middle executive of the same company. ”Too many 
demands from Puerto Ricans. ” a Company D supervisor says in reporting 
the experience of another firm. "They were hired as cheap labor. 

Started demanding the company send the bus down to where they lived; 
next they wanted the bus to tour instead of making one stop; next thing 
— whole tiling ended up in a bust. Strong impression we all got was that 
the demands of the Puerto Ricans were too great. ” 



There is also the language barrier — cited by most as the reason 
for not hiring or keeping Puerto Rican employees. ”The language dif- 
ference is a limiting factor, ” says a supervisor with Company A. So 
does a middle executive of the same company, explaining* why only three 
to five were hired of the many that applied during a certain period: "Most 
of the others couldn't speak English; that was an immediate barrier.” 



On the other hand, a supervisor in Company A said this in answer 
to whether the language problem was serious: 



I don't think so. In fact, sometimes you find that 
people who English speech do much better 
because they really concentrate on their work and 
tiiis work takes a lot of concentration. If I can 
get it across to them. I'm all for hiring such 
people. ... I have a lot of patience with people 
with language problems. It just takes a little 
lo nger for them to learn. I get interpreters and 
they get it across to the instructors. Most of 
the time we've been pretty successful. We put 
in a tremendous amount of time with them. 



Puerto Ricans at the supervisory level are a rarity, although a 
top executive of Company B talks of one who became a supervisor. He 
also adds that "I have known him personally for many years.” 

Some respondents seem vague as to whether there are any, many, 
Oi V Puerto Ricans working for their company. One middle executive 
says. "Yes, we have them. I really have no way of knowing where. We 
have some in the cafeteria, I know; I've seen them down there.” 

As an interesting sidelight to the Puerto Rican question, there is 
one answer which seems to lump all dark-skinned people together, what- 
ever the level of their work: "Wait a minute, we may have one Puerto 
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Rican. • .there's an Indian engineer from India working here and an Armenian, 
both very swarthy; they have several degrees each." 

Since the plants in which we interviewed had little experience with 
Puerto Ricans on the work force, not much can be said about prevailing 
attitudes. However, the little evidence that was obtained points to a 
managerial attitude toward the Puerto Rican which defines him as very much 
like the American Negro, only somewhat less assimilable, and therefore a 
bit more objectionable. 



n. EMPLOYMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Recruitment, Hiring, and Upgrading 

1. The formal structure . It was our hypothesis that the formal 
rules of recruitment and hiring, like those of upgrading, were not to be 
taken at face value. They are spelled out in voluminous detail by inter- 
viewees who feel that here they have something "concrete" to »aiir about. 

But the existence of rules does not guarantee fair play, although it is a 
tacit acknowledgment that fair play should prevail. We were more con- 
cerned with finding out how management really feels and, consequently, 
what lies behind its rules -- in both attitude and behavior. The interviews 
amply confirm that preoccupation with rules is often used as a device to 
avoid discussing an unpleasant reality. 

Methods of recruitment and hiring vary with individual companies, 
responsibility and decisions being left to a wide range of people, from the 
personnel department to various departmental heads and supervisors. It 
also depends on what level is being hired -- professional (engineering), 
clerical, factory (here the union also plays a part). But on any level -- in 
t heory and policy -- the main criterion is supposed to be ability or potent 
tiality or skills, not color or religion. 

We find a few unqualified responses to s.uggest that in certain cases 
theory and reality coincide. Thus, from a Company C executive: "Negroes 
are hired for anything they qualify for — clerical work, typing, machine 
work." Or from a top executive of Comx>any B: "Our policy is not adverse 
to hiring anyone regardless of race or color — just as we have no negative 
policy toward the aged. We have 40-, 45-, or even 50-year-old workers 
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**As Dr. Lang's analysis of the brewery case demonstrates (Chapter YU) 
this does not mean that formal rules are not to be taken seriously — Eds, 
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newly hired. Also quite a number of handicapped persons. •’ (It should be 
added that these executives were referring largely to factory Ime-produc- 
tion jobs or routine clerical work.) 



From this point on, however, qualifying factors come into force. 
So that a top executive of Company D can say: "In policy, we do not dis 
criminate against Negroes, but in actual operation, local prejudices tend 

to keep them down." 



2. How hiph ran they po? One top executive succinctly states the 
problem of upward mobility foV~Negroes in a way that holds true for most 
of those interviewed: "There would not be a problem at the supervisory 
level. It would be at the intervening stages. Once he or she had gotten 
that far, they wovild have been accepted. " 



The most important advancement, it seems, i s the first one. — It 
is a prefif^ration of the entire advance ment scheme. 

Assuming the Negro has made this crucial step, how far can he 
expect to go ? 



According to a number of executives in Company A, he can go 
quite high — though not quite to foremanship (for no specific reason 
other than the imderlying, qualifying ones mentioned in other sections). 
One reports, "I think we have promoted and moved ahead more people 
/NegroesT than any other company around here. ... In six years I've 
had to do with putting in names of at least three colored group lea ers 
or instructors. I've promoted up to Grade Three which is the highest m 
my department. I've seen Four's :»o up to Six and that's tops. " (Jobs 
are graded from one to thirteen. ) As another Comply A executive put 
it; "It's theoretically possible to go from One to Thirteen but actually 
very difficult. You must have the necessary ability. Top grade people 
are tool makers and model makers." 



But how high can a worker move? As high as foremanship? 

"Oh yes," answers one, "but there aren't any Negro foremen. Negroes 
have become group leaders, which is a position a grade below foreman. " 
a position, he eiqilains. "which is as high as it's possible to go wittout 
becoming part of management There is also one Negro floor-lady. 

What about higher-level, professional opportunities? From this 
same manufacturer; "Yes. we have one colored engineer Bn a comj^y 
of over 10.000 employee^. There used to be a colored chemist workmg 
here. ... He left because of the housing situation. " The manufacturer 
explained that the plant location was practically inaccessible from New 
York City except by car. Few of the employees Uved in the town where 
the plant was located but most of them lived in the county. 
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3. Why don't they get upgraded ? The answers to this question 
mainly concerned women and Negroes (and, of course, Negro women). 

Puerto Ricans were not mentioned by respondents at all and it would seem 
as if they were so far outside the pale of promotional possibilities as to 
merit no consideration whatsoever. 

When being considered for advancement, women and Negroes share 
the same fate: Neither group is considered good advancement material. 

And for the same two major reasons: They're indifferent, and others 
wouldn't work for them or respect them. 

A common response here was: "They don't find the career ladder 
as frequently as men" (this has all the implications of their not wanting to 
find the career ladder, or not being able to, rather than admitting the pre- 
judices that work against the opportunity). Another response: "We lose 
many women for maternity reasons. Others just aren't career oriented. " 

In this response, we find the crux of the reasoning: the feeling that women 
just don't stay long enough to warrant consideration for advancement. One 
respondent said she preferred moving up people whom she could count on 
to stay, so she "didn't have to train new people every six months. " And in 
largely female organizations, such as Company C, this serves to work 
particularly against the Negro. More than one respondent, in every cate- 
gory, has repeated what this supervisor says: "They /Negro wome^/ just 
don't stay long enough to be likely to be considered. The longest span a 
Negro has been here is 3 years. " 

In Company C there is admittedly little opportunity for advancement 
for anyone (although there is a training program and opportunity to go to 
school to learn upgraded work or skills). But one middle executive reports 
that, in their exit interviews, employees complain that advancement takes 
a long time. And from his explanation of the types of jobs, this is under- 
standable. "You see, most of our jobs . . . are simple bookkeeping. It's 
all clerical work; they have no skills. Some section clerks have been here 
for twelve years without moving up. Mostly they stick to one job until they 
get all the raises. Then they want to move but there is nothing else they 
know how to do. " Another factor is that supervisory turnover is virtually 
nonexistent, so that source of advancement is cut off. In a situation such 
as this, where advancement is at best none too rapid, the Negro woman is 
at a double disadvantage. In answer to the question: "What if a supervisor 
recommended a Negro for advancement?" there was this response: "I 
would want to know the facts pretty thoroughly. It would have to be someone 
who would have the ability to direct without offending. If the person was 
qualified to the extent she would have to be, she would be a cut above what 
we might accept from the average white girl. " And another executive in 
the same company, when asked whether the job of correspondent was a sort 
of dead-end so far as advancement was concerned, answered: 

Yes. That's where you stay. There isn't much movement. 
There are so few colored correspondents, they have less 
chance. I don't think any supervisor would hold back a 
colored person. If a person is quite outstanding, the super- 
visor would certainly give her a chance. She would also 
have to have ability to get along and be able to supervise 
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/with the implication that these are characteristics 
Negro women generally do not hav^ . She would 
have to be outstanding. She would, of course, en- 
counter resistance. 

Thus the Negro woman seeking advancement is at a disadvantage 
in an all-woman, predominantly white environment. 

But what of the Negro generally? As a top executive of Company B 
put it: "They just done't go for skills." Again, in referring to Negroes m 
technical work, "I couldn't tell you how many go for it. But they may find 
it much harder to absorb; their desire isn't as deep. " What is the cause 
of this lack of inherent desire? We recall what another said: "Desire for 
professions starts young. It's in the history of the Negro race. They 
just don't have the desire --or maybe their parents don't tell them. . . . 

Of course there are more every year in the professions. . . . The big 
thing is you have to get them to study. " (The implication is that studying 
is difficult for the Negroes. ) Still a third respondent voices the same 
opinion, that Negroes "possibly have less ability to acquire learning. 

They gravitate to porter jobs. Why? They don't have the desire, from 
their home or their education. " 

Negative attitudes toward Negroes implicitly question their basic 
capacity to do skilled work that requires training or to perform responsi- 
bly and win respect in the supervisory role. These attitudes are in turn 
reinforced by the status quo of actual practice which keeps Negroes "in 
their place. " Negative attitudes effectively destroy the opportunities for 
upgrading, and the fact that Negroes do not get upgraded reinforces the 
negative attitudes. 

4. Upgrading: policy and practice. The formal upgrading policy 
is almost standard throughout the tour plants. The policy is one of 
"qualifications ^bUity, recor^ and seniority. " In cases where there is 

a union, the union reinforces this policy. Of course, the larger the plant, 
the greater the amount of paper work. Each worker has his classification 
and his grade, and is free to make bids for jobs that he might be suited 
for. In other words, according to policy, upgrading is by merit with 
equal opportunity for all, and in cases of equal merit, seniority is a 

factor. 



Concerning the straight seniority or "bid-making" situations, we 
find the top executive of Company B explaining: "In the machine shop, 
we have union contracts and all our upgrading is regulated by them. When 
there is a vacancy, the notices are posted and the employees make bids. 
Where there are several candidates who have equal qualifications, seniority 

comes into play. " 

This is the procedure of Company A, according to one of its super- 
visors: "When it's time to advance, we get together with the union --we 
post a notice -- people apply -- I don't know who they are -- I pull out the 
cards for the names. I look at a girl's efficiency, her quality level, 
absentee and lateness record. If there are four or five people all with 
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good records, I take the most senior -- this is policy. I don't even see 
them till the end, " 

From another top executive of Company B: "When a worker has 
enough seniority he can bid with complete equality for any vacancy, then 
take the appropriate examination and get upgraded. An individual who 
applies and fails the examination can re-apply within six months. That 
makes for plenty of upward movement in the plant --so much that it's 
distressing to supervisors who get people well trained, only to lose them." 

It is also common procedure and usually mandatory that promotion 
does come from within the organization. Only "if we're not able to fill the 
requirements from the inside, then we go outside -- but that's only after 
exhausting all in-plant possibilities," the Company B top executive reports. 
A supervisor from this same company says, "We can only hire from the 
outside in the lowest grade. If we have a vacancy in A, someone from B 
has to be upgraded, except if there was no one in B who was qualified, then 
we would test the C's. If that doesn't work, we open bids to the plant. If 
nobody bids then we are free to hire from the outside. We very seldom do 
hire from the outside. " 

This, then, is the generally accepted, agreed-upon upgrading method 
by which management and the unions claim to operate. What other factors 
come into play to influence upgrading and tend to make it not so cut-and- 
dried a procedure ? 

To implement the upgrading, at least three of the companies have 
strong training programs, tuition refund policies, on-the-job training pro- 
grams, and so forth. From Company B executives on various levels: 



There is tremendous interest in training. We pay for an 
accredited course, so long as they get a passing grade. 

It's pretty liberal. 

Our tuition refimd program is for union and nonunion. They 
can take any course that will benefit them in their positions 
and we pay for the whole thing, even the books. 

We train inside in special areas. We have outlined an elabo- 
rate course to create technicians that people can bid for and 
be accepted. We supply everything at company expense. 

It's quite a problem to get qualified teachers. We prefer 
on-the-job trai-ing. 

And from Company A: 

The worker who wishes to move up can attend schools and 
take shop courses. 



In Company C (where it has been seen, there is little opportunity for 
advancement, especially to supervisory positions) there do exist provisions 
for preparing people for advancement: 
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We put up notices that anyone who is "qualified*' will 
be sent to school or taught on the job. 

How do you mean "qualified" ? 

A: We give them a test before we send them to see 
if they are able to do the work. If they don't do well 
on the test, they can keep their old job and if they 
pass the test they can train for the other opening. 



But who selects the man or woman to go to school, on what 
basis besides tests are the choices made? Herein lies the possibility 
of discrimination (conscious or unconscious), because this is one of the 
functions of the supervisor or foreman and here his personal feelings 
may be decisive. 

The supervisor plays a crucial role in selecting candidates for 
advancement in Company C. One top executive says: "Progression of 
people is at the discretion of the supervisor. " A middle executive explains 
it thus: "The department head has to approve it ^he advancement, and 
he would probably recommend the girl in the first place. Each depart- 
ment head watches, he knows what's going on in his department, and he 
moves them up from within his department. " This executive also says 
that the supervisor has the closes^ control, does the most suggesting 
about who gets what in her sections. 

A supervisor points up this factor of personal selection and we 
begin to see where discrimination may enter: 



I have to tell you this: I have to think of two things when 
it comes to replacing a section head. It's a difficult 
thing, maybe even unfair, but after all I do have to worry 
about my department, so seniority doesn't count with me 
unless two people of equal ability are available and then 
I take the one who's been here longer . . . but I stop to 
think "how long will she be around?" I can't afford to 
have to train someone new six months later. And I like 
to be able to move a person up. 

This is revealing in view of the response from a middle executive 
of the same company who said about Negroes: "They n^ve around a lot. 
They don't seem to hold onto their jobs as long. " If this is the general 
feeling, then it is not to be expected that Negroes would be considered 
advancement material. 

At Company B one supervisor indicates how much of a voice the 
foremen (in assembly, at any rate) have ^ selecUon of other foremen. He 
says: "There's no policy on that. The ^oreme^ are chosen in several 
ways. We try to select them two years in advance. We give the senioriW 
list to foremen and general foremen they key the list ^rade the workers/. 
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This list is available to all top supel*vrisors all over the plant." 

Once the worker is selected for advancement, he is looked on as con- 
tinuing advancement material. In other words, those who, in the opinion of 
supervisors, cannot get the first advancernent are destined to stay behind. 

As a top executive ol Uompany D puts it: "At the lirst level, it is an invita- 
tion. We tell the man what advantages there are -- that this is the first step 
up the ladder. He can accept or reject ... it in no way affects his present 
job or security. However, if he accepts, the next time he is asked, it means 
we wait and esqpect him to go. If not, it blocks our training program. " Back 
again to the Company C supervisor who says, "l can't afford to have to train 
someone new six months later. And 1 like to be able to move a person up»" 
and we see the same theory in operation again. In the factory situation, few 
employees, white or Negro, can hope for a substantial improvement in their 
status. It is therefore the consistent policy of management to advance only 
those who once promoted will continue to ascend. Since the Negro is not yet 
generally held to be acceptable for a middling, not to say lofty, position in 
the corporate structure, it is often considered a waste of human resources 
to place him on the first rung of a ladder that would lead him nowhere. 



m. PLANT AND OFFICE OPPORTUNITIES 
Vocational Advice to Negro High School Students 



The responses to the question concerning vocational advice to Negro 
students vary widely -- from a ratiier pessimistic attitude about the Negro's 
prospects to the more widely felt attitude that the Negro's career salvation 
must come through upgrading himself, through preparing himself for better 
and better jobs, 'trough being able to take the knocks that are ahead for him 
in the job market, and through proving just how extensive his capabilities are. 

For male students the advice runs toward taking more and more techni- 
cal courses, preparing themselves to be technicians, mathematicians, 
engineers, and so forth. As a top executive of Company B puts it: "Any- 
thing connected with engineering, anything technical. That's our biggest 
shortage." A middle executive of the same company feels, along with 
others, t^at the technical shortage is a golden opportunity for the Negro. 

He says,"l would steer the Negro into fields that are most in demand. Many 
firms that would look askance at the Negro now need him. " A third, top 
executive of Company C, mentions the possibility of Negroes working into 
"IBM installations: the demand for qualified workers is so great there would 
be very little resistance. We have two colored men in our IBM section which 
only has ten men." Still another middle executive, as we have seen, feels that 
they should choose a profession. "l don't know why there couldn't be other 
Dr. Biinches -- lawyers, doctors, engineers." 

To a number of respondents, it is up to the Negro to change his attitude 
--to mix more freely --to regard himself more highly so that others may do 
the same thing. From one on a supervisory level: *They should be very 

active in mixing. Not only socially. They should take part in Student Coiincil 
plays. You've got to tell them, 'don't feel inferior; take part. '" Then there 
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is the Company C executive who advised brushing fear aside: Get out 

and go into the same fields as any white boy. First let the Negro believe 
in himself and believe that he is capable. Inspire that child to think be- 
yond the porter stage. . . . 

There are several who point out that, for Negro or white, the course 
of advice should depend on the individual; they should not all be advised to 
BO out and try for outstanding professional jobs because p^nie of them jus . 
don't have what it takes. "Those who have certain capabilities ought to 
attune themselves to what they can do. Not all of them, white or colored, 
should go to college. Vocational guidance should be determined on the 
basis of the individual's potential.^' Another thinks more along the lines 
of vocational schools for Negroes because in the middle -class areas, 
there are comparatively few on a percentage basis that get a college 

ed\ication. " 

As for Negro girls, the general feeUng is that stenography offers 
the best possibilities, but that they wUl still face difficulties even though 
the situation is easing somewhat. There is this from a supervisor of an 
all-girl office: "I'd tell them all, colored or white, to get typing and 
shorthand. That gets you in anywhere, then you can look around and see 
where to go." A Company D middle executive feels the same way: I 

would recommend clerical training to Negro high school students if I 
thought they had the ability to secure and hold office positions.. . . I m 
sure, though, the Negro wiU continue to have a difficult time. But the 
more who try for office work, the more opportunities wiU open up for them. 
Another feels, "Things are easing up in many places — so colored girls 
should be encouraged to go into stenography. A supervisor in Company 
agrees: "There's a big demand for stenographers right now and if Negroes 
proved their worth, the walls would gradually break down. 

In office work too, however, several feel that the individual's interest 
or aptitude should be the determining factor in counseling. To the question 
of whether office work provided a promising opportunity for Negroes, the 
following answers were typical: 



I would take into consideration what his or her aptitude 
was. If suited, I would certainly advise them to prepare 
for this field. 

I believe all high school students, regar<tiess of race or 
color, should be given some form of business education, 
at least typing, shorthand, and some commercial 
bookkeeping. 

Yes, if their aptitudes and interests ran in this direction. 



One executive, however, is aware of the difficulty the Ne^ro would 
encounter in finding employment, even were he trained for it. H they 
could get jobs here, I would advise them just the same as the white student 
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All omit what the pertinent "qualifications" are. But we would infer 
that generally they must possess the characteristics discussed above; neat, 
intelligent, i>ersonable, able to get along with people. There is in this, 
however, something of the negative feeling that these are not generally Negro 
characteristics. Should the Negro student have these qualities, then he would 
be advised to try for office work. 

Several refer to "background"; ' "One whose background is on a plane 
above the laborer's level. " In other words — no son or daughter of a laborer 
or houseworker would be likely to show aptitude or interest or intelligence 
enough to warrant counseling ^ong office work lines. Another mentions the 
civil service possibilities open to Negroes as a reason for advising them to 
train toward office work. One atypical response suggests that they are more 
suited to office work than machine work because "they're a little harder to 
train than the average person. When they go to school they learn more about 
office work than machine work," This is unusual because Negroes are found 
chiefly in machine work and factory production jobs, 

A number see a good future in office work, but woTild caution and 
guide Negroes about the pitfalls and problems that lie ah^ad. One executive 
says, "The facts of life should be eaq>lained. Encouragement makes sense if 
difficulties anticipated are balanced by interest, aptitude, training, and skill 
factors, " 

From the questionnaire. The questionnaire results indicate to an 
even greater extent than tne mterviews that, with the present acute shortage 
of office help, there is a real opportunity for Negroes to break into office 
work. Accordingly, almost all of the respondents feel they would advise 
Negro high school students to prepare themselves for office work with the 
reservation that they must, of course, show some aptitude or interest in the 
work and have die "background" for it. The general, unreserved "Yes" 
answers follow this line: 



By all means -- we know full well there is a shortage of 
competent help. 

Yes, I think they ^ompanie^ are becoming more liberal 
all the tiine. There will be more openings for them in the 
future. This is true in larger offices, probably in small, 
too. 

I think they're just as capable of handling work as anyone 
else. 

Because of the market that exists today, the best market 
for a general high school graduate. 

Yes, because a number of firms that did not consider colored 
people in the past are now doing so. 

Yes, Office help is in great demand. The best qualified 
will prove the best employee. 
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Yes. I believe the critical shortage of office help 
^er^7 due to many offices moving out here, will 
offer unlimited opportunities for them to secure 
more jobs as secretaries, accountants, clerks, 
typists, etc. 

No reason not to. There is opportunity for the Negro 
race in the business world. 



(This Is-st response, from an executive who said that he would not 
hire a Negro secretary because she would present too many individuaT, 
personal problems for him to cope with, is evidence of the gap between 
rational policy and real feelings about personal contact with Negroes. ) 

Speaking for those who advise against secretarial jobs, a top execu- 
tive of Company C feels: "it’s the least likely place for them --a pretty 
high hurdle." Another executive of the same company feels that advising 
Negroes to consider the white-collar field is fraught with danger. I 
would have to point out that the trials and tribulations would be greater. 
They would have to stop to think about the particulars of the venture --to 
choose a job in which, by the nature of their color, they wouldn't hurt the 
organization. Let's face it, every business is in business to make money. 

How much does good education count for in the Negro? Not much, 
the insurance company supervisor feels. "You might have a Negro girl in 
Katherine Gibbs ^ top secretarial schooJL? the way Harvard accepts 
Negroes. When she gets through, her ability isn't going to mean a damn 

thing. " 

Some feel that technical work holds a good future for women, too, 
as hospited, dental, or laboratory technicians. What about nursing? No, 
not nursing," one decides. "That's a calling" -- which apparently, in his 
opinion, is not heard by Negroes. 

On the whole, although there are a number of qualifications and 
reservations and much awareness of the difficulties encountered, the 
general opinion seems to be that the barriers can be broken down, and 
that the more Negroes who prepare and qualify themselves for better jobs, 
especially in technical fields, the sooner they will find the job market 
welcoming them and their skills (especially in the light of today's techm- 
cal shortage). 



Would You Hire a Negro Secretary ? 

"Would you hire a Negro secretary?" was an interview question 
that proved effective in getting at real feelings and attitudes toward working 
with Negroes. Since we interviewed only members of management or those 
in a supervisory position, the answers were generallv in the abstract, de- 
scribing the situation in the plant, how "other people" felt. This question 
was explicitly designed to bring out personal attitudes toward Negroes and 
the degree of separation between professed attitudes and real feelings of 
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prejudic* r acts of discrimination. We asked about secretaries because 
a personal secretary is in a position of close social contact with her boss 
and is a high-grade clerical worker; and social contact on a personal level 
and clerical work were found to be major blocks in the job possibilities 
open to Negroes. 

"l wouldn't call up and ask for a colored girl, but I'd take her. , . if 
she were good" -- this observation by a middle executive of Company D 
characterizes the type of positive response most generally heard. However, 
most of the respondents would rather not face up to this dilemma -- and do 
not expect to do so because they fe* i t >e Negro girl they might hire who 
would fit all their specifications wov^a be very rare indeed. "She would have 
to have twice the qualifications of a white girl. " 

And so, a supervisor of the predominantly female Company C firm 
says, "Of course ^would hire a Negro secretar^7 if she were qualified." 
The sort of qualiHcations she would need? "The same as a white girl: 
personality, poise, typing, shorthand. Appearance is very important." 

Appearance looms large as a qualifying factor --as important as, if 
not more important than, skills. For example: 



If a good colored girl walked in here today and made a good 
appearance, I'd just as soon hire her as anyone else. ... If 
you were an executive or department head, you'd want some- 
one who made a good appearance. If she's black as coal you 
wouldn't want her. If she's homely as sin, you wouldn't hire 
her. 

Assuming she was a very talented girl, weJl- educated, and 
good looking. 

Appearance, trustworthiness, cleanliness, tact ... bearing 
and dress, the conduct of the physical being are most 
important. 



Besides beiag "qualified" in a technical sense (good stenographic 
skills), several officials said that the girl would have to know the company's 
type of business. This would involve promotion from within; and if there 
were few or no Negroes on the staff, the chances of this happening would be 
rare. 



An executive of Company B has an easy out. "We don't ever hire any 
secretaries. Those jobs are filled by stenographers already working here." 
From a top executive of Company C: "With proper qualifications, I don't think 
I would object. She would have to have a knowledge of company policy, several 
years' experience with the com^^rny, be familiar with acco anting terms. 

The negative answers run from an outright, "All other things being 
equal, I would not hire a Negro secretary," to a response w^th so many 
qi'alifications and doubts that it could be nothing but negative. 
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The same +op executive who sa. d he would not hire a Negro secre- 
tary elaborates. *'l would prefer not to have a Negro girl close to me. 
Understand, I'm strongly in favor of having equal opportumty but I do not 
want my 4aughter marrying a colored boy. "iou don't see the connection 
between hiring a colored secretary? Well, the line has to be drawn some- 
where and I draw it at personal intimate relationships. Then come other 
attitudes from this man which show he beUeves that a Negro girl could not 
fill the job anyway. "For my secretary, I'd Hke to have a very personable, 
very sharp girl with good habits. You know, receptionists have to be able 
to figure out a lot of things, how to handle people and calls, etc. 

A supervisor of Company A seemed quite startled by the question. 

He took a long time in answering each question and seemed to be analyzing 
his feelings as he went along. But the tenor of the response was negative: 



I just don't know. . . . The functions of a secretary are so 
varied and special. . . she knows a lot about your personal 
life. . . . Not that I sit and discuss private matters. . . but 
she gets to know a lot about you, your family. . . on occasion 
she talks to my wife. I just don't know how I'd feel. I 
guess, even though as I say it's not remarks of a private 
nature. . . I think all things being equal -- appearance, 
ability, background -- I would be more critical of a Negro 
appliciit. I'd put more emphasis on appearance and how 
she conducted herself than with a white girl. 




How about those companies which have hired Negro secretaries ? 
How have they worked out? One top executive says. We made a very 
careful selection. She sold herself immediately and she became fondly 
with everyone. We wanted to get a good one to set an example. This is 
a limited exception, since she was only a departmental secretary, not a 
personal secretary. 



But as for being a trailblazer and hiring a Negro himself, a super- 
visor in Company D would leave that to someone else. I wouldn t want 
to set myself up as a model. *' And the Company C top executive ^so says 
he wouldn't set a precedent by hiring a Negro secretary, especially since 
their office is not in New York City where people are used to colored 
people. Out here there is not as great contact. In New York Manhattan/ , 
they are accustomed to work with Negroes. 



A supervisor of Company C brings up another hedge: that it's 
really the business of top management, and top management would probably 
be against it. "You have to start at the top echelon. When you work for a 
large company, policy -- your programs — are all dictated by top manage- 
ment. We wouldn't be permitted to go off on some tangent. And from the 
man who expressed so many doubts: "l guess as far as company policy, 
they would frown on it. 



The factor of a Negro secretary not offering as much prestige to her 
gjYiployer is brought up by a middle executive of Conipany B. He also 
voices the appearance factor in more down to -earth terms: 



I 

! 

I 



I 

1 
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The supervisor wants sl shapely babe as his secretary 
and would resent having a Negress, regardless of how 
competent and attractive she might be. This is a 
peculiarly personal working relationship. It <ilso has 
to do with exposure to the public, fear that it would 
arouse hostility among the work force and that it in- 
volves a loss of prestige, prompting questions like: 
'What's wrongwiih kinTThat he has to hire a Negress 7 ' 
italics ours^ 



In sum, the area of the personal secretary for Negroes is, as an 
executive in charge of 1500 clerical workers says, "the least likely place 
for them. . .pretty high hurdle," and "if the person was qualified to the 
extent she would have to be she would be a cut above what we might ex- 
pect from the average white girl. " {Jn other words, her qualifications 
would have to be of a nature that specifically set her apart from Uie 
negative ethnic associations.) It is reasonable to speculate that the 
executive who drew the connection between hiring a Negro secretary and 
intermarriage reflected a feeling that is behind many of these negative 
responses. 

From the questionn^re . Among those who answered this question 
in tile questionnaire, the **Yes" answers greatly outnumber the **No*s" 

-- with the majority of these affirmative replies beginning with, "Yes, if 
she were qualified." 

The question is what constitutes "qualified" 7 Many do not elaborate. 

In other responses, we find the following words used over and over again, 
as qualifying descriptions: "skilled. . . personable. . . efficient. . . capable. . . 
neat. . .good appearance. " But to what degree of skill, efficiency, person^ty, 
or neatness a Negro would have to rise to face the competition of a white 
secretary with the same "qualifications" is the crucial question. It seems 
tiiat, all tbmgs being unequal, i.e. , a highly sk^ed, attractive Negro secre- 
tary vs. a less than attractive, run-of-me-mill white secretary, me Negro 
secretary might then stan d a chance of being hired by those who say they 
look merely for qualification's^ 

The acid test, of course, would be to present the respondents with 
just such qualified Negro secretaries in order to ascertain how quickly and 
unreservedly they would actually hire one. 

We find several sayinjg they "can see no difference in hiring a Negro 
or white secretary." Or; 'VAnyone who is good, regardless of color, would 
get hired. " Or; they "don't care what they are if they can do the job. " 

Among those ejq>ressing further reservations, an executive says, 

* Yes, providing the girl would fit into the group and the group ir to the girl" 

-- thus providing the convenient escape clause of possible incompatibility 
or general social unacceptability for a mrl who is otherwise qualified for 
the job. Another executive adds this; ''Because of discrimination problems, 
however, she must be approximately 10 percent above average in order to 
maintain her self-confidence without developing undue self-protective 
attitudes." 
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The other major negative factor revolves around the fact that a pri- 
vate secretary is a personal secretary and that, as another executive feels, 
*'in the community in which 1 live, my personal activities often require the 
services of my secretary outside of business hours. A colored secretary 
certainly wouldn't fit into the picture. " As one man puts it: "With a secre- 
tary, there are certain confidences. You wouldn't feel as free to talk with 
them or handle them as easily as you would another kind of secretary. " 

An unusual point of view comes from another. He feels tiiat Negroes 
might be acceptable for personnel work (tills is a rare attitude in the face of 
the feeling that in areas of "meeting people" Negroes won't do), but not as a 
secretary because the "position is concerned with policy. " (He does not 
indicate why Negroes and policy are incompatible.) But if it were the firm's 
policy, he would hire a Negro secretary. 

The most direct — and again, imusual — answer comes from an 
executive who says, "No. I just don't like colored people working for me." 
Nor does he like working aroimd colored people. It can at least be said 
that there is no subterfuge here. 

On the whole, taking into consideration both affirmative and negative 
responses, it would appear that progress could be made through companies 
with positively -disposed executives. External pressure in the form of per- 
sonal persuasion to get well-disposed executives to hire qualified Negro 
girls as "examples" could serve as points of entry in establishing prece- 
dents for total acceptance, f ^ 



Negro Clerical Workers 



That white-collar and blue-collar jobs were differentially allocated 
among whites and Negroes has been known for some time. It is a truism 
of industrial relations that for dark-skinned people occupational opportuni- 
ties in office work beyond the level of porter are severely limited. In pro- 
duction work, Negroes (along with Puerto Ricans and women) have largely 
replaced the immigrants of an earlier generation. They have achieved a 
secure foothold on the lower levels of factory life, where their major prob- 
lem is not one of initial employment but of frozen status. On the other 
hand, in private industry Negroes are likely to be excluded from clerical 
employment altogether. Since the corporate hierarchy is such that eventual 
ascent into the executive level can only be attained through office work, 
Negroes are effectively barred from ever competing for top jobs. Women 
and Negroes are approximately on a par as industrial operatives. Both are 
in general thought to be constitutionally incapable of leadership. But in 
their employability, Negroes are vastly inferior to women as clerical 



A**We would here reiterate the point made earlier that important break- 
throughs have already been made in this area in a sizable number of 
firms in the northern metropolitan centers. 
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workers. The common stereotype of women and Negroes (that they are 
peculiarly suited to dull, menial work) does not carry over for Negroes 
from the factory floor to the office. In the job world, Negroes and women 
are completely *visible** minority groups. In the shop, similar handicaps 
are imposed upon bodi groups, which ordinarily keeps them from rising 
beyond a certain point. Women commonly encounter the same situation 
when they become clerical workers: their superiors are men. Negroes 
rarely get hired in the first place. 

Why is this the case? Various eicplanations are offered. The 
president of Company D, which has only clerical help, says: **We have 
found that they ^egroe^ are not competent. . . and they have such a 
lackadaisical attitude. It doesn't seem to matter to them whether they 
come in or not, whether they're late or not. There just doesn't seem to 
be the same desire to do a good job. Why - - I don't know. You'd eiqpect 
it would be just the opposite. " Lower down in the same company, a 
supervisor is both more candid and more guarded. 



We have no Negroes in this office. The company has 
some for obvious reasons in the home o^ice -- to avoid 
being stigmatized for discrimination. We never had 
any Negroes applying. I don't know why. We just never 
had any colored girls applying for clerical positions. We 
had an advertisement in &e ^bcal^ paper and we usually 
use the U.S. Employment Service. We never give specifi- 
cations but they never send any colored people. 

Q: What would you do if they sent you an educated colored girl? 

A: I would not employ her. My main reason is that I like to 

think that as an individual I am as broadminded as anyone 
else. But I don't know how my workers would feel about 
it. Because of our laws I woidd probably refer it to our 
home office for a decision. 



Another supe” dsor in the firm observes, "I feel that the Negro 
has been integrated into factory work to a greater extent, on the assembly 
line. Males are less prejudiced than females." 

Some other opinions: 



You do have a problem with Negro clerical help. Factory 
work means that you are dealing with a different element. 
In office work, people are looking for a career rather than 
just for money as in factories. Average help in an office 
are of that type. It's an easy field for whites to get into. 
Negroes are either not well enough trained for it or too 
well trained. Caucasians are more willing to accept the 
office situation. 
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Q: Why do you suppose Negroes aren't better qualified 
for dIHce work? 

A: Well, Negroes have every opportunity in this country 
for vocational training. 

I've had colored girls on the production line with college back- 
grounds. If that's what they prefer, why should I object? 

Q: Why do you think they prefer production work ? 

A: Maybe it's the money. 

It's natural that there would be more whites than Negroes in 
middle-class jobs. They are better -disciplined at home; they 
consider the future. Home life, as far as parents are concerned, 
is probably not the best for colored people. The momentum of 
parents is probably carried over into children. There must be 
several generations yet before there will be any real change. 

In offices, I wouldn't want to comment on Negroes. Prejudice 
barriers are greater in clerical positions. . . . No, I don't know 
why. It's not that office people are more homogeneous. Maybe 
it's that the average office workers dwell in tightly knit groups 
that have more prejudice. 

We have quite a few colored people in another operation. It's not 
on the same level as clerical, but it's a letter operation, work 
witii collating machines. Negroes are particularly suited to that 
work. They have manual dexterity. They're alert. You under- 
stand, this isn't on the same level as IBM. We don't have much 
turnover in collating machines. Negroes have done as well as 
whites. . • . The bad ones ^egroe^ in the office are casual, 
careless, slow; they're hard to train. They don't comprehend. 

We try to warn them and then we have to let them go. . . . It's a 
question of ability in school. They don't do as well in their 
school work. The supervisors all say that they are very good or 
not good at all. 

The general feeling about Negro clerical workers is that they are 
either very good or very bad. They don't seem to level off the 
way white girls do. 

Q: Why do you think more Negroes don't apply for office work ? 

A: In the Brst place, I think it is reticence on their part. I 
studied shorthand in high school, and there was only one Negro girl 
in the class. 

Q: What accounts for that ? 

A: Well, they probably think they can't get jobs. 
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Q: Would you say that's pretty realistic? 



A- Yes and no. In some places they would have <^iculty. 
Orilthe other hand, flie N. Y. State Employment Service and 
a^rban League are doing wonders in educating employers. 



I don't know. There is something less democratic about 
clerical workers. 



0£ the people we have to let out because of their not l^tog 
onmnetent a much higher percent were colored than white. 
ColoMd girls come out much worse th^ wMte <>“ 

aptitude tesU. It's not a question of education. It s a 
question of identifying names, just the same as filing. 



The virtual absence of Negro clerical employees is t**"® 
for in a bewildering variety of ways: They do not apply — and often fey 
not wA^e^^eyno nitter hiw weU educated, fey prefer to make 
morrmSnev to P^iiction work. If fey apply, they tend to be under- 
or overoualified for specific jobs then available; but among 

- . &nil thcv are incompetent because of tneir inierior 

^a^r^e inh^ntty lackadaisic^Il nature of the Negro, their poor 
urtrfetoi. ttd feir indifference to the training 

to^toeS^ to whites. And if fey apply and "« '““P***”*^’^* cU- 

W«Me to hire them because white -coUar workers are 

5Suh.and being more often women than men. evmce greater hostUity to 

Negroes than production workers. 

conditions wo^ seem to preclude any hope for quicr^tion “ ^ P®'* 

Mt hired, just as fere is a tendency for those below to wonder ^Y 

«n that fev can attune principle more closely to practice and there y 
eLtV ^sibW tSed conscience. The personnel manager of our 
largest*plant remarks, "A supervisor may turn down a *s r^elv 

member just because he isn't famiUar wito P??P^®' ^ 

adamant. We can usuaUy insist the man be hired if he's passed his 

tests. This applies to clerical help, too. 
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IV. INTEGRATION: WHAT MANAGEMENT KNOWS AND WHAT IT DOES 

It is virtually a law of social behavior in the North that no one publicly 
admits to being guilty of bigotry. Correlatively, any person who is asked in 
an interview about ethnic beliefs or practices is thrown immediately on the 
defensive. We therefore decided to put a question to all our respondents 
which would ostensibly deflect them from their own quandaries and thereby 
reduce direct ego -involvement. The method is one of indirection which im- 
plies tiiat though (or just because) the interviewee is free of prejudice and 
his business is run on a fair basis, he will be in a position to advise others. 
The question, then, came to this: how do you think an employer contemplating 
the recruitment of Negroes for the first time should go about his task? How, 
in other words, can Mr. Xt who is far behind you, achieve the same results 
you claim long ago to have achieved ? 

Some answers are simply diversionary or idiosyncratic, e.g. , "You 
have to start in the elementary schools. " Or: 



Why not one church? There shoTildn*t be Negro and white 
congregations in the same church. Maybe that*s the way. . . . 
Also, it*s a matter of education -- without this Commy 
approach of a minority pressure group trying to make test 
cases. That*s mob psychology. What good is mob hysteria? 

At times the NAACP is to the left a bit. They have the same 
approaches in education, presenting their problems and 
handling their grievances. I want less fanfare from the NAACP. 



Besides the hard core of soimd advice discussed below, many peri- 
pheral recommendations are made. For instance: 



I think what Julius Thomas ^^bdustrial Director of the Urban 
Leagu^ is doing is a very good idea. They have a caravan 
that goes through colored sections all over the cotmtry with 
those photographs of Negroes actually performing skilled 
jobs in the plant. The NAACP sponsors it. We compiled 
an awful lot of pictures here. 

You start with the children, religious teaching. 

What you cam do is set an example and discourage preju- 
dice we become aware of in other people -- not by talking 
so much, as you and I are doing — but over a period of a 
year, some isolated. thing might come up, and then we can 
do some good. 

I think it's a question of greater over-all education with 
all white people. 

o . If they select the right people to start with they would 

E^C have no trouble. They must select people who have a 

nice personality and will not fly off the handle if people 
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Oh, no, the first one can*t be too extraordinary. This 
creates a phony atmosphere and makes workers feel, 
*'She*s here to show us up. " The first Negro worker 
shouldn't be a "model” employee, just a good one. 



Apart from such general statements, the vast majority of responses 
square with current scientific opinion confirming the efficacy of anti- 
discrimination laws or of anti-discrimination policy firmly established 
and consistently implemented from above. That these men are aware 
of grave departures from the firmness they recommend does not detract 
from their essential understanding. The degree of awareness about cir- 
cumvention and evasion of policy is surprising and should also be en- 
couraging, Here is a sampling of what business leaders advise others 

to do. 



i 



When top management really believes in it, you have 
good reason to hope that the policy will be carried out. 

If there is a definitive statement of poHcy, it removes 
any possibility of weaseling. 

If I were trying to integrate a place, hiring the first 
Negro, I*d just hire him. It*s nobody’s damn business. 

To achieve effective integration, my advice would be; 
Make sure the lines of communication between policy- 
makers and middle management are wide open. If you 
don’t do this, the whole policy will be a failure. The 
laws are also necessary. Coercion and conviction com- 
bine to give you a fair policy. When top management is 
put on the griddle, it is forced to do some basic things. 
The individual is inclined to treat his fellow as a human 
being if he knov^s, "This is definitely the policy we want. 
Often there is so much equivocation that such a man 
doesn’t know what to do. With the best will in the world 
he may still be uncertain. 



By now managers feel confident that they need only to be resolute 
themselves, and that if they are, underprivileged workers will be accepted. 
Threats of resignation do not perturb them. They have seen that white 
employees do not quit their jobs just because Negroes have also been hired. 
Therefore, worker intimidation of management may be considered of 
negligible importance. Union attitudes are important, but ^ven the pre- 
vailing mood, even they can be overridden. When the president of Company 
B decided some years ago to take merit employment seriously, he reports 
that the union counseled him to "go slow. " He went fast -- and encountered 
no serious difficulties. There is noticeable resentment among executives 
who are asked whether they would consult with anyone about such a de- 
cision -- almost as if it were an infringement or usurpation of their preroga- 
ERje tives even to entertain the idea of being "other-directed." So a question 
rather mildly put will sometimes arouse a strong feeling: 
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Q: What kind of advice would you give the executive who 
wislies to achieve integration in his plant? 

A: My advice would be just go ahead and hire. I cer- 
tadiily wouldn't go ahead and make an announcement. Thf 
company has a right to hire anybody. No one is going to 
quit just because you hire a Negro. 

There are other such statements: 

I'd just hire Negroes and assign them to their desks. I 
would consult nobody. The worst thing would be to ask. I 
know what the answer would be. I would treat Negroes like 
anyone else. That's as far as I think I would have to go. 

No sir. Education is ineffective. You'll never change my 
mind by talking to me . It can't be done . The thing to do is 
just do it. That's the best education. 

The employer who wants integration should first establish 
in his own thinking a policy clear to himself and his people, 
a policy of open-mindedness. He should reject any basis for 
refusing to hire except lack of skills. He should then proceed 
on the basis of getting applicants. 

It's not so much what employees feel. They can be controlled. 



The consensus of opinion seems to be that even a determined policy 
cannot succeed unless it is carefully watched: 

I would not accept at face value a supervisor's objection 
to a Negro. I'd check to see that she got a fair and 
reasonable opportunity not a prejudiced opinion. 

The conscientious administrator would want to check 
occasionally on why so and so was fired and why someone 
else was not, to make sure that his policy was being 
carried out. I remember something I heard long ago that 
could serve as a motto, "if you want something down the 
line -- inspect! " I would like to do much more thorough checks 
right here than I have so far. Of course, the subject comes 
up informally. So I'm pretty sure of the men's feelings, 
but I haven't checked enough. 

The whole weight of social science research would support this general 
orientation. Whether and to what extent businessmen apply these precepts is 
another matter. That they know them, subscribe to them in the abstract, and 
advise others to do likewise is quite clear. Here then, is further evidence 
that Ae job situation is ripe for improvement. The psychological predisposi- 
ERjC tiqn already exists in good measui^; it needs to be more fully crystallized and 
institutionalized. 1 
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discrimination in the hiring HALL: 
A Case Study of Pressures to Promote Integration 

in New York's Brewery Industry! 



Gladys Engel Lang 



Among the case histories of industries in which discriminatory 
employment practice* have been openly cl^enged, there exist* a fasci- 
nating body of social data ready for study .2 Such cases hold Bpecial 
interest when the positions contested require relatively iittle skill Md 
carry no high prestige. Here, one assumes, the majority group might he 
most willing to make concessions, and the Negro seeking entry is not tam- 
pered by the marks of past discriminatory practices which he carries noth 
him. For low education, lack of skiU, the recency of in-migration, and a 
history of unstable employment serve as a pretext and sometimes as a real 
obstacle to his employment whenever more skiUed positions are at issue. 



iFor this chapter the author has utiUzed the files of the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination relating to the brewery mdustry, many 
magazines and books as weU as clippings from the Negro press ^d micro- 
films of The New York Times, interviews with representatives of brewery 
management, brewery wo7kt^s, personnel of market research agencies, 
and other individuals who were somehow acquainted with the history of ex- 
elusion in the brewery industry. She has also from time to time discussed 
the case with members of SCAD who worked actively in preparing the case 
against Local 1345 in 1955. 



%ee for example; Louis Ruchames, Race, Jobs, and Politics, New 
Columbia University Press, 1953; Joseph E. Weckler, "Prejudice Is Not 
o the Whole Story, " PubUc Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 9, Summer 1945, pp. 126 

ERIC 139; National Planning Association, Selected Studies of Negro Emplqym^t 
in thft South. Washington, D. C. , 1955. 
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Charges of discrimination brought against New York City's brew- 
ing industry involved precisely such a set of unskilled and partly casual 
positions, and one might eiq>ect that integration would proceed quite 
smoothly if only the practices by which discrimination was enforced could 
be effectively outlawed. One might further anticipate that there would be 
no shortage of suitable applicants once it became known that a government 
commission was ready to take up the case of anyone charging discrimination, 
and that the industry, too, would take its cue. 

The significance of the brewery case lies, therefore, in the way in 
which it permits an examination of the pressures working both to preserve 
attack discrimination and not in the advance it afforded the Negro com- 
munity. In terms of the number of workers involved, the case constitutes 
only a moderate victory, no major economic landmark. At the height of 
the busy season the industry in New York employs no more than about 7000 
production and distribution workers. Probably the actual number of Negroes 
employed for any period of time during any part of the year even in 1957 
does not constitute anywhere near 5 percent of this small number. ^ Yet 
before 1951 only one Negro was thus employed; by the middle of 1954 some 
128 Negroes had at one time or another been employed as production or 
delivery workers. They also gained admission to union membership. 
Whereas before 1953 only one Negro was a membe^ of the Brewery Workers 
Union, 35 Negroes had become members by 1955. 

More important than the economic gain, the case demonstrated the 
e^ectiveness of pressures, reinforced by legal power, in undermining dis- 
crimination. Jobs in the brewery industry are, in relation to the amount 
of skill required, among the best paying industrial jobs. Before 1953 
Negroes had been virtually excluded from even competing for these posi- 
tions. Today the right to compete for such jobs, on an equal footing with 
others, is Brmly established. Whether or not that right is employed, and 
how effectively, is another part of the story. 

This chapter is divided into three general parts. In the first part, 
after a brief look at the facts of discrimination, we attempt, by analyrlng 
developments in union- management relations, to single out the principal 
factors whic- astorically led to the virtual exclusion of Negroes from the 



^ This is a rough calculation based on estimates of numbers of Negroes who 
may be shaping up for work at the present time in relation to the total 
number of workers in the industry. 

^ Based on statistics gathered by SCAD. 
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industry. In the second part, we look at these modifications of conditions 
the counterplay of pressures in the past few years which have been 
responsible for a change in the traditional pattern. The last part examines 
in some detail the mechanisms through which traditional informal discrimi- 
natory practices were reinforced, the problems which still remain, and 
the "lessons" of the case. 



I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
A Reversed Pattern of Discrimination 

The existence of discriminatory practices has been documented -- 
traditionally — by such rough indices as the percentage of persons in tue 
labor force employed in so-called white-collar jobs (clerk, professional 
people, sales personnel, and so forth). Inasmuch as white-collar posi- 
tions not only carry more prestige (though not necessarily higher remuner- 
ation) but customarily re<^uire more contact with the public, a rise in tins 
proportion is generally regarded by groups concerned as a sig^ of progress. 
For the same reasons, ingrained resistances to the placement of Negroes 
in these positions are usually harder to overcome. 

In 1950 the National Urban League summed up the findings from a 
survey: "There are few industries in the United States which employ as 
many persons as Uie breweries and which provide such limited employment 
for Negroes. " ® New York was no exception. However in the brewery 
industry in New York -- and also in the United States as a whole -- the 
typical pattern of employment seems to have been reversed. Apparently 
Negroes have encountered less resistance to their entry into the white- 
collar phases of the industry than into the more or less unskilled produc- 
tion distribution jobs. This does not indicate that Negroes have been 
integrated in large numbers into white-collar positions. The same report 
listed "no Negroes emidoyed in production jobs": one, but only one. 

New York brewery employed "colored office workers. " 

Actually, according to SCAD records, there was one Negro who 
before 1951 had been employed in a keg delivery department and two more 



Harvey Kerns, A Study of The Employment Opportunities for Negroes 
in Breweries of The United States , New York: National Urban League, 
1951, p 16. 
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had held production jobs in 1951. Between 1947 and the fifth month of 1954 
some 128 Negroes obtained employment of varying duration either in pro- 
duction (the brewing department) or in packing and delivery (the bottling^ 
bottle delivery, or keg departments) in the New York brewery industry. 

The highest number of Negroes employed in any one year before 1954 was 
119 in 1953. In that year five brewers between them took on 95 Negroes 
who had never before worked in the industry. 

These statistics on the total number of Negroes employed during 
any one year underplay the extent to which Negroes were virtually excluded 
from blue-collar production and distribution jobs. Brewery work is, or 
has been up to now, largely seasonal. A core of workers are employed in 
permanent, year-round jobs. Another group of employees hold what are 
called seasonal permanent positions, meaning that the person works at his 
job during the busy season (roughly from April 15 through October 15) and, 
if he seeks winter employment in the industry, there are usually a few days 
during the slow season when he is hired to replace permanent employees 
on vacation or to assist during certain rush periods. In addition, there 
exi.st during the busy season a sixeable number of casxxal jobs (largely in 
bottling and delivery) which are filled by the union locals each day from 
men registered for employment. 

So far as the records show, even casual jobs were closed to 
Negroes before 1951. Since that time it is primaril/ the casual jobs that 
have opened up for them. Employment at such a job, however remunera- 
tive, does not assure a worker of opportunity to acquire seniority rights 
in the industry or to become eligible for noembership in the union. It was 
only the combined result of changing conditions and of concerted efforts 
on the part of a number of groups to achieve integration that between 1953 
and 1955 a number of Negroes secured seasonal permanent jobs and some 
35 Negroes acquired seniority status. 

The facts with regard to white-collar employment in the industry 
are less precisely documented. Countrywide, it was reported in 1950 by 
the Urban League that there were "less than 25 Negro clerical workers 
and skilled employees among the 18,000 or more nonproduction workers. " 

A New York brewery employed 16 Negroes, most of them clerical 
workers. ^ It also engaged the services of a Negro as consultant and 



^A small proportion of the total of 2300 workers, yet a large proportion 
of the Negroes employed in the industry as a whole. Ibid . , pp. 16-21. 
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economist. In addition, two Negroes were reportedly employed as 
chtXs in St. Louis and Detroit. whUe a New Jersey brewery em- 
ployed a Negro brewmaster (a top position). 

In addition to these office positions Negroes were to 

„hite-co^ positions as sales and nromotion employees. **** 

I^tde direct^ their efforts toward Negro areas. In sever^ rases they 
h^^chieved supervisory status and were directing the activities “ 
interracial staff. Other Negroes were employed directly W “<*ependen 

beer distributors, and by 1950 four cities Negro ^•*^^”3lVgro 
principaUy to Negro areas and among the dealers serving the g 

maxket. 

The writer has no reliable statistics concerning the ei^loyment 
of Negroes J^hite-collar jobs during 1955 or after. Talks vnth 
emplwees of New York breweries would suggest that tte mmber of such 
em^vees has been on the increase. One may guess that the situation 
^h^egard^o the employment of Negroes as office workers pretty much 
rara^tSites the situation to other industries. Apparently so^ 
have^made marked efforts to hire qualified Negro workers, o^rs hav 
wither "discriminated against" Negroes nor pursued a positive poUcy of 

integration. 

WMle efforts to integrate Negroes into 
of the industry have been part of the larger campaign aga^t discrmlna- 
?on L^plo^ent as such, the fight against ^ 

the brewery industry has largely centered around the ^ 

the industry. One thing, whatever the reasons, seems The brewe y 

industry, to its production phases, was until quite recently ' 

The groups trying to change the situation charged, to essence, tto 
tain fraditional informal discriminatory practices ^re being 
and formaUsed by a union-management 

first negotiated in 1949. Since the union locals had assumed the chie 
responsibility for the referral of production workers to industry a^ since 

thisTto fact, amounts to responsibUity for t*** * 

responsible became the chief targets of the anti-discrimination 

forces. 

Did the union discrindnate against Negroes, and was ttos by 
intent ? How did this pattern of Negro exclusion rame ^ut 7 Was it a 
of ideology 7 Was it poUcy or coincidental to other ^tters 7 A 
look at union-management relatione and conditions to the 
^rld War H provides some explanation of these matters and helps to put 
to context the changes which occurred after that date. 
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The Creation of An "Ingroup” 

Quite recently a Negro active in the fight against discrimination in 
the brewery industry claimed that the unions discriminate in favor of 
"Germans, Irish, Italians, and Jews in that order. " And indeed the large- 
ly German ownership of the breweries is what commends itself first to 
many people as the plausible esqplanation for the traditional exclusion of 
Negroes frr^r the industry. The argument runs that the early brewers were 
Germans r persons of German extraction, many of whom had been brew- 
masters uefore coming to America; the general tendency was to surround 
themselves with their countrymen who had been previously employed in the 
industry. Jobs were then handed down from family to family and once the 
pattern was set -- including the exclusion of Negroes along with other non- 
Germans — it was difficult to change. The Germans had a vested interest 
in their Jobs. 

Actually, the relationship between the German origins of the early 
brewers and their workmen and any pattern of Negro exclusion is a less 
direct and simple one. It has more to do with the union which the early 
German brewery workers created and the union-management relations 
which resulted. 

Although there were breweries in New York as early as 1612 and 
though for over 200 years they supplied a light demand for English brews, 
including porter and heavy ale, it was only the immigration of large 
numbers of Germans to the United States, particularly in the 1860s, 
which increased the demand for alcoholic malt beverages and led to tLe 
establishment of breweries manufacturing lager beer. By the beginning 
of the twentieth century there were more than a hundred breweries in 
New York; but the total number of workers employed was small. 

The characteristic relationship between the German brewery 
workers and their employers was hardly that of a helping hand extended 
by one countryman to another. Before the 1880s working conditions were 
barely tolerable. In the 1860s a normal working schedule was 14 to 18 
hours per day plus 6 to 8 hours on Sunday. Wages were about $20 to $25 
per month. Employees were often boarded and lodged by the employers, 
sometimes in the foremen's homes or in boarding houses which bought 
beer from the brewer. Payment for board, under such terms, was in the 
neighborhood of $5 a week -- pretty much all the worker's pay. 

Small wonder that these workers, many of whom had come from 
a fairly radical tradition in Germany, began to organize to better their 
working conditions. The earliest brewery strike in New York City was 
recorded in 1872. Without attempting any complete history of unionization, 
we record some facts pertinent to our study. 
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The brewery workers early recognized their points of vulnerability. 
First, most of the jobs in a brewery were then, just as they are today, not 
highly skilled jobs. Second, the production workers (the brewers) were 
few in munber and, moreover, during the long working hours they were 
scattered and out of touch with each other. The average number of men 
employed in a brewery in 1870 was 6; in 1880 it had risen to 12; and by 1905 
this average had increased to 31. As we know, unskilled workers are 
readily replaced. especiaUy when they are few in “““ber and 
ameng many places of employment. Daring a New York strike m 1881 the 
beer-wagon drivers, who were not organized, took the place of the strikers 
and the guidance of the brewmasters and foremen performed the work 

of the brewerymen. If the brewery workers wanted to better their own 

working conditions and, through union, to gain a certain amount of control 
over their own destiny in the industry, a strike was obviously not an 
effective bargaining weapon. 

Their first ainswer was to substitute the economic boycott for the 
strike. The brewery workers' use of this tactic may seem somewhat ironic 
in the Hght of subsequent events. For it was economic boycott and economic 
pressure which Negro organizations used many years later in order to ch^- 
lenge the effects of that union control. At least on a community-wide basis, 
the boycott had some success when other union men joined in. "We could 
do it, " a brewery union member once recalled, "because beer isn't like 
soap or cloth or something where the women do the buying. Men are better 
organized than women. And anyway — well, you know how it is yourself. 

Men stick together better than women do. Men make beer and buy beer. 

And a whole lot Of men have gone thirsty sooner than buy 'unfair* beer. " 

The second answer to their organizing needs was an industrial 
union; in other words, the distribution workers, the bre^^ery wagon 
drivers, had to be brought into the same union with the "inside" brewers. 

The production workers had found themselves too small a group to withstand 
the pressure of the organized employers, especially when other employees, 
sometimes in the same brewery, could be put in their places. Brewmg 
became one of the few industries in America organized along industrial lines 

before the 1930s. 

The of New York brewery workers was actuaUy com- 

pleted by 1885, and on April 16, 1886, they closed a contract with the brewery 
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owners for a period of one year. The National Union of Brewery Workers 
of the United States (later known as the international Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of America, and still later, as the International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America) 
was created in the same year. 

This union, which affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor in 1887, preached not only unionism but the socialist political 
creed. The official union paper, Brauer Zeitung , was edited by Hermann 
Schlueter, a well-known socialist. Its first declaration of principles was 
a militantly class- conscious document and so was its first "official his- 
tory" written in 1910. ® Nevertheless, most of the time union activities 
were dictated not by the general "good of the working class, " but by the 
day-to-day interest of its members. For instance. Brewery Union 1 in 
New York was organiaed first as a local assembly of the Knights of Labor, 
and other locals followed suit. Yst the affiliation of the national union with 
the American Federation of Labor and its disaffiliation with the Knights of 
Labor was to a large extent a matter of disagreement with the early pro- 
hibition stand of the General M«iSter Workman of the latter order. 

Organization paid off. Some years later the secretary of the 
International Union wrote that when one compared the conditions of brewery 
workmen at the beginning of 1888 with conditions one or two years previous- 
ly, "it can truthfully be said that hardly ever has such a tremendous change 
taken place in the history of any trade in so short a time. "9 Statistics for 
New York, by way of example, show that before organization wages were 
about $40 to $60 per nnonth and that after organization they had gone up to 
about $65 to somewhat over $75 per month. At the same time workers 
who, before organization, had labored for some 14 to 18 hours on weekdays, 
had had their daily hours reduced to 10. And where they had been working 
several hours on Sunday, organization meant that they might work two 
hours ^ double pay. 

Of course, unionization did not proceed without struggle. Begin- 
ning in 1888 the brewery owners declared a general lockout in all the 



Hermann Schlueter, The Brewing Industry and The Brewery Workers* 
Movement in America , Cincinnati: The International Union of 
Brewery Workmen of America, 1910. 

9 

Joseph Obergfell, American Federationist, Vol. 38. Julv-Dec. 1931. 
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The precarious position of the brewery workers can easily be sur- 
mised. Where before prohibition 10,000 men had been employed in the 
New York breweries, only about 2000 kept their jobs during the twenties 
and early thirties. To be sure, a number of enterprising breweries did 
manage to keep going despite the Volstead Act. They manufactured ice 
cream, ice, cereal beverages. A few also made corn syrup, malt food 
tonic, glucose, ginger ale, baker's yeast, and so forth. Nevertheless, of 
1100 pre- prohibition breweries in the United States, only 177 managed to 
survive the dry decade. 

At first prohibition and then the depression cut into production, 
brewery management as well as the brewery unions waged a joint battle to 
"spread the work." Continued during the depression was a tried and tested 
union rule according to which the brewery owners agreed not to discharge 
union members at the end of the busy season but to pass around whatever 
work was available. Plant repairs and replacements were made during the 
dull season, wherever possible, by brewery workers. It was Ruppert, who 
once had waged a bitter battle against unionization, who in 1931 is reported 
to have said that there wasn't enough work for the several hundred men he 
employed, but "you can't fire an old hand. 

The basic principles of the hiring system, which fig»’ • prominent- 
ly in the charges of discrimination in the 1950s, were thus v. -c»ng standing 
and survived prohibition and depression. For example, a labor agreement 
reported in the Monthly Labor Review of 1925 between a brewing company 
in Wilkes-Barre and the Brewery Workers Union shows that the union 
agreed to furnish or supply union men capable and experienced in the work 
and that only where there were no union men available might the company 
hire nonunion employees. As today, all production workers came to the 
jobs through the union. 

The fact that the union survived the prohibition era and retained 
its control over hiring left it in a strong position when legal beer came 
back shortly after Roosevelt took office in 1933. 

The second opportunity for Negroes to break the color line came 
with repeal in 1933. Two facts stand out. First, in the chaotic days which 
followed immediately after legalization, the employment situation was fluid: 



^Information on breweries during prohibition can be found in Gerald 
HoUand, "Outlawed Industry Comes Back," Scientific American, Vol. 
141, Nov. 1929, pp. 428-30; also in "Beer Barons of New York," 
Amftriran Mercury , Vol. 23, Aug. 1930, pp. 401-7 from where the 
quote on Ruppert is cited. 
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There were jobs. Second, even though it is possible that here and there 
a Negro may have found casual work in those early days, we do know that 
no Negro secured any sort of a permanent or seasonal permanent job as a 

result. 



Summarizing what he found at this time, the director of industrial 
relations of the National Urban League wrote: "Unless labor unions vdU 
permit. Negroes will have little chance of engaging in the manufacture of 
beer. A letter from the general secretary-treasurer of the International 
Union was said to give "little hope that unions wdU consider Negro workers. 
In a few cities some Negroes were reported to be driving wagons; in one or 
two other cities "some" were engaged in the manufacturing processes. 
Exclusionist policies toward Negroes continued after beer was re-legalized. 

A reporter surveying the situation at a Brooklyn local during the 
first days of repeal quoted a union official as stating, ". . .we can surely 
use all the men and all the equipment we can get hold of right now. " Three 
days after legal beer went on sale, the sidewalk, the halls, the secretary's 
office were thronged with workers. Calls went out to round up old union 
men somehow lost track of during the twenties. "We got so much work aU 
of a sudden there ain't the men to do it. " 

The natural question is this: If "there ain't the men to do it, " why 
didn't Negroes find their way into the industry and into the union during 
that period? To what extent was this a case of deliberate discrimination 

against a minority group ? 

In arriving at any answer certain background factors r .ust be 
taken into account. Most important, this was the period of a severe and 
generalized economic depression: The pre-repeal prognostications con- 
cerning production and the number of men who would be permanently 
employed in the beer industry proved over-optimistic; conditions sim- 
mered down considerably after the first rush. On top of this? tastes had 
altered during the years of prohibition; per capita beer consumption never 
again reached the pre- World War I rates. Moreover, certain technical 
advances made during the years of prohibition when brewery engineers 
kept up their activities (especiaUy in refrigeration) meant that fewer 
workers and possibly fewer brewing plants were needed to produce and 



^^Kerns, op. cit. , p. 15. 
13 
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distribute a given quantity of malt beverages. Thus while 712 breweries 
were in operation in the country in 1934« only 460 were still going in 1945. 
A great many of tiiese casualties occurred in the first few years after 
repeal. 



For all these reasons there were fewer permanent or seasonal 
permanent jobs in the industry than esq>ected. A large proportion of the 
New York jobs could therefore be filled by the 2000 men still on the job» 
by old hands who were induced to return (sometimes after a deliberate 
search had bee made for them), and by kinsmen of the old hands who had 
"come of age" during the years of drought, not draught. Notwithstanding 
the "panic" reported in the Brooklyn local during the first hectic days 
after repeal, the jobs which remained open to competition were eagerly 
sought. In those days any job let alone a good one was hard to come 
by. One suspects that a good many jobs went to unemployed hold i n g cards 
in other unions. 

Union racial policies are influenced by the condition of the labor 
market. The proposition that in times of labor shortages union policies 
are likely to be more equalitarian than in times of labor surpluses seems 
fairly well established.^^ This was 1933 and union racial policies were less 
likely to be equalitarian. 

Not only economic conditions but the prevailing discriminatory 
practices of craft unions must be noted. The Brewery Workers, as we have 
noticed, had given "employment in the brewing industry" the psychological 
character of a craft, and members of this industrial union actually came to 
share the "work scarcity consciousness" of the craft unionist. Having no 
real monopoly on skill, they did have a monopoly on admission to employ- 
ment and -- even in an hour idien work was comparatively abundant -- they 
felt the need to ensure the continuance of their monopoly. This meant 
ensuring that they could "control" entry and that newcomers were of their 
own kind. To many craft unionists Negroes were, in 1933, strangers and 
potential strikebreakers, and thus race prejudice entered. 

‘F ii'niif^inoTi tally what happened in 1933 was this: The union, faced 
with a flood of new workers in a period of general labor surplus, fought to 
protect its control over the craft which was not only its own creation but 
essential to its survival. As several interviewees pointed out, "the Negroes 
just weren't as well organised then as they are now. " They could not 
bring elective pressures to bear on the union or the management. They 
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hnd no governmental agency to which to turn for redress of alleged dis* 
crimination. They lacked power; they lacked know-how. 

To summarize, then, the exclusion of Negroes from production 
and distribution jobs in the brewing industry through the 1930s can be 
related to a number of developments : 

(1) the creation within the industry of a strong and inbred union; 

(2) which sought in the face of its own inherently weak bargaining position 
adverse industrial conditions; 

(3) by use of a powerful weapon, namely, its virtual control over hiring; 

(4) to give priority to the interests of its own members with regard to 
available work and the maintenance of high wage rates. 

All this was in the absence of: 

(5) any noticeable efforts on the part of industry to force the hiring of 
Negro workers; 

(6) or any vociferous demands on the part of the Negro co mm u n i t y and 
Negro workers for jobs in the New York breweries: 

(7) or amy effective pressures from organized groups among the Negroes; 

(8) or any machinery to handle charges of discrimination 

on the basis of color brought by injured parties. 



n. CHANGING CONDITIONS AND PRESSURES EXERTED 

After 1933, but especially after World War II, all these forces 
which had been effecting the exclusion of Negroes from the production 
phases of the brewing industry were more or less altered. The break- 
down in the pattern of non- integration can be traced to the convergence of 
such changes. The changes and their ramifications are detailed in the 
sections which follow. 



C**p~ngin|j[ Conditions in the hidustry 

1. A shrinking industry . In the 1920s when most industries were 
booming, breweries by diverse means had somehow held on and remained 
in production, all in the expectation that prohibition could not last forever. 
But when consumer expenditures reached new all-time highs after World 
n, beer consumption nevertheless went down. A business magazine 
zummed up the situation in March 1935: "The $2.5 billion U. S. brewing 

industry is going down, while everything else in the U. S. economy kS 
going up. " 13 



13Business Week, March 12, 1935, p. 152. 
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Technological innovation was also having its effect. Exactly how 
much unemployment is traceable to change in technology has not been de- 
termined; the conclusion that fewer men could produce the smaller amounts 
of beer being consumed is inevitable. In the five-year period from 1949 to 
1954 six of the eleven leading breweries in New York City either shut down 
or sold out. 

2. Security and the status quo. The threat of underemployment 
and unemployment spurred unionists to renewed efforts to protect what 
they had won in the past. In the troubled times they moved to tighten their 
lines according to true craft union psychology. The chief aim of the "ins" 
was to formalize their seniority rights so that they could not be touched. 

A number of wildcat strikes erupted in 1949 and 1950 when breweries 
sought to lay off employees at a time of slack. 

The unionists' concern with security created somewhat of a dilemma 
for the employers in the brewing industry. On the one hand« the brewers^ 
being economically vulnerable, were anxious to stay on good terms with 
the brewery unions. There was sharp competition for local markets, and 
prolonged strikes could force shut-downs. Indeed the sale of at least one 
plant in the New York area was believed to have been necessitated by losses 
incurred in a strike. On the other hand, declining consumption led the 
brewers to resist granting seniority to "too many" workers; management 
balked at the idea of keeping on more men than were needed to do the work. 

It was out of union-management negotiation, conducted against this back- 
ground, that the first seniority clause written into a collective bargaining 
agreement between the Brewery Workers Joint Board of New York and the 
brewing companies emerged (effective June 1, 1949). 

Actually, both sides seem to have gotten what they wanted and 
felt they needed. The union wanted to protect the seniority rights of the 
men who were "in, " and to safeguard their working conditions; management 
was interested in limiting the number of men toward whom they had a res- 
ponsibility. The agreement intended first and foremost to protect the 
status quo by guarding against infiltration of the ranks. 

We may look at the seniority clause cf their agreement. Section 
10 (F) of the collective bargaining agreement categorized employees in 
each department of a brewery into three groups. Group I and most of 
Group n consisted of more or less full-time employees. Group III were 
"casuals" working in the industry mostly during the busy season. Without 
detailing the various exceptions and elaborations the three groups may be 
characterized as follows : 

Group I included all those who, as of the beginning of 1949, had had 
four years of continuous employment in the industry with continuous service 
under their present employer for a given period (generally from 30 days to 
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6 months, according to the department in which they worked). AU appren 
tices in the brewing department were also considered Group L 

Group II consisted of all employees who, at the time of the agree- 
ment, did not meet the qualifications for inclusion under Group I but who 
acquired some seniority with their present employer. 



The remainder. Group ILL, consisted of all employees who had not 
acquired the seniority necessary for Group II status. 

Talking about this seniority clause a few years later a management 
representative recalled that it "was negotiated in the heat of a strike, with- 
out any background of eaq>erience, either in the industry or in the unions, 
of seniority arrangements. " And according to him it was o^y to avoid 
further trouble that the brewers gave the union representatives pretty 
much what they had asked for. "We took the position for the industry that 
you fellows want a seniority clause, tell us what you want, it's your busi- 
ness. " 



So far as the dis crimination- against-ininoritieff charge is concerned, 
the key Revisions of this classification system had to do with the acquisi- 
tion of seniority with an employer and with the transition from Group III 
to Group n status . 

Section 10 (B) read in part: "An employee shall acquire seniority 
with the Employer after completion of 165 days of employment with such 
Employer not interrupted by layo^ of more than six (6) consecutive months. " 
This 165-day /six-month rule, as it generally came to be known, was in- 
tended by both union and management to limit the number of people who 
might attain rights of recall and to safeguard union members against lay- 
offs. The clause was particularly restrictive since it further provided 
that aU of these 165 days had to be accumulated in the same department 
of one brewery. (We shall see how difficult that might be. ) This provi- 
sionros renewed without change when the 1949 contract eiqdred two years 
later. But even before the collective bargaining agreement was to come 
up for renegotiation for the second time in June 1952, the qualifications for 
Group n status were considerably stiffened. In F ebruary of that year the 
rule became 250 days /one month. From now on in order to make Group II 
status. Group ID workers (the casuals) were required to work 250 days in 
one dei>artment of one brewery without a break of more than 30 days. 

This clause is even more restrictive in operation than may appear 
from the letter. The obstacle Des not so much in the accumulation of 250 
days of work in one department of one brewery as it does in the "30-day 

II Tq illustrate: There are, at the outside, six busy months a year. 
The brewing season runs from AprD 15 at the earliest to October 15 at the 
latest. During good times if Jehn Doe is lucky enough to be hired in a 
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department which carries him during the full busy season, he may rather 
easily accumulate 130 days or so of work toward Group II status. The 
accumulation of employment on enough days to fulfill his quota would be 
no special problem if it were not for the slow season when work is scarce. 
The next bus> season will easily give him another 130 days of steady work. 
The rub lies in "bridging the slow season. " John Doe may be employed 
one day in each of the slow months of November, December, January, and 
F ebruary. But if he fails to work from February 15 to April 1 he hasn't 
bridged the gap — the break would be for more than 30 days — and he 
would have to start accumulating time toward status all over again. His 
time has been "wiped out. " 

Both union and management representatives cl a i m that the change 
in the clause to make it more restrictive was merely a response to 
economic realities. They disclaim any intention to discriminate. Accord- 
ing to the union, "welfare was the big problem at the time. " Management 
recalled! "They /the urnon/ wanted improvements in welfare e. , welfare 
and pension fund£7 and we were not willing to improve them for every per- 
son who came to work. " Group III employees, in most cases, were not 
eligible for such funds. 

But Negro workers and representatives of interested Negro organi- 
zations charged that the 250-day /one month provision was eaq>ressly designed 
to keep Negroes out of the industry. Just about the time the change in the 
clause became effective a number of Negroes were beginning to register 
and to report for referrals by the unions to the breweries. The clause did, 
in fact, operate to freeze the work situation. The status quo was to be 
fostered and that status quo, as we have seen, had in the past virtually 
excluded Negro production and distribution workers from the brewery in- 
dustry. The union-management collective bargaining agreement formalized 
this exclusion. 

Was there intent on the part of the union to exclude Negroes by 
m a kin g it more difBcult to attain Group II status ? Had the 
anything to gain by excluding Negroes ? It would seem that in terms both 
of understanding this case and of gaining clues from it as to future policy, 
the motives of individuals are less important than the economic interests 
of the groups involved. There is no evidence that personal antipathy against 
Negro workers on the part of the union leaders or the rank-and-file entered 
into the re- negotiation of the clause. This does not tnga » that individuals 
were not prejudiced or that the presence in some numbers of Negroes at 
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the shape- up (for referral) did not heighten personal and collective inse- 
curity. But the agreement was, above all, a response on the part of 
both union and management to the change in the industrial situation. Its 
discriminatory effects are another matter. 

3. A new accent on advertising. Brewers have been public- 
relations conscious for a long time. Being social leaders of their Gertnan- 
American communities at the time of World War 1, they were associated 
in the public mind with the enemy and became a prime target of sentiment 
directed against the "Hunk " Also, they were very much aware of another 
almost fatal mistake they had made in the pre- Prohibition era: their de- 
pendence on "tied houses" and financial deals to guarantee a steady market. 
These tied houses were saloons in which the brewers owned some interest 
or for which they supplied fixtures and furnishings free. In view of this 
tie-in, the brewers had done little to appease the ill-will of the wives 
whose men mugged down the beer in those saloons. D. W. Brogan, tying 
up women's suffrage and the Anti- Saloon League, claims that the nine- 
teenth amendment came just too late to save the old-fashioned saloon. 

After repeal the brewers' trade associations launched a public- 
relations campaign to protect their industry from any ad'^’^erse publicity 
and to dissociate it, once and for all, from the bad name of the old-time 
saloon. But advertising became also a more direct means to an end. 
Brewers, who had relied on the saloons to ensure a demand for their 
product, now vied with one another through mass appeals and through 
carefully placed advertising for their share of the potential market. 

Thus brewery management had paid the price of adverse publicity 
in the past. Concerned over the decline in beer consumption, and in- 
creasingly dependent on advertising to promote sales, they were there- 
fore particularly alert to changes in the market and to outside pressures. 
At the same time the New York brewers had discovered the Negro market 
and were now actively cultivating it. This can be seen from the fact that 
breweries were in the 1940s among the heaviest advertisers in Negro 
weeklies and magazines. Special ads often stressed the preference of 
Negro celebrities for a particular beer. Special promotion and sales cam- 
paigns were directed toward potential Negro customers and Negroes them- 
selves were engaged in that effort. 

P- 

As already indicated, some leading brewers employed Negroes 
prior to 1950 as promotion and sales representatives to drum up trade in 
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Negro areas. Two of the big shipping brewers were among the first to use 
Negro sales representatives. It may be noted that the large shippers, even 
more than the brewers for the local market, were dependent on advertising 
to create new and expand old markets for their product. Two local breweries, 
Liebmann (Rheingold) and Schaefer, by 1950 were employing Negro sales and 
promotional representatives. A number of Negro "good- will ambassadors" 
were used also by breweries for special promotional efforts. According to 
an Urban League survey, "most of the employers of Negro sales representa- 
tives stated that their Negro employees have done a tremendous job in rais- 
ing the sales of their product. " But "the practice of employing 'hand shakers' 
or 'glamour boys' as they arc referred to in some Negro circles, " we are 
cautioned, "has not always proved successful, nor has the practice met 
with the approval of some Negro business men who purchase brewery pro- 
ducts. One brewery branch manager voiced the opinion that men who do a 
routine day-to-day job of selling are more effective in the long run than the 
big name. 

In developing the Negro market, the brewers gained customers. 

This very gain also made them vulnerable to any pressures which threatened 
to affect their share of sales in that market. 



The Realization of Negro Power 

1. The Negro market . As the brewery executives became aware 
of the Negro market, the Negroes themselves also became aware of it and 
of the bargaining power which it might put in their hands. For the Negro 
population of the New York area had increased considerably with each pas- 
sing decade, and their average income was steadily increasing. In 1933 
CO.T ditions in Harlem and other Negro pockets of the New York area had 
been, to say the least, depressed. Many fanr.llies were on relief, unem- 
ployed, or what was euphemistically called "temporarily laid off without 
pay. " At that time, when breweries were once again hiring and Negroes 
were probing the job market, the Negro market must have seemed hardly 
worth cultivating even for nickel beer. 

But after repeal consumers did not drink nearly as much beer as 
had been anticipated. Nor did old habits return with better times in the 
1940s. Therefore the Negro market became a much more attractive 
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proposition. Negroes were, indeed, to become good customers for the 
brewers. In 1952 half the Negro families in New York City bought bottled 
beer and two-fifths bought canned beer.^° This constitutes a sizeable 
market by any criterion. 

2. Sales into jobs . To translate the buying power of the Negro 
CQjxmimiity into jobs for individual Negroes was the goal a number of 
groups in the Negro community now set for themselves. After 1933 
Negroes had become more conscious of the political power they might 
wield. Politically their strength lay in the demonstration of the ability of 
Negro politicians to "deliver the vote" as a political bloc. But the devel- 
opment of economic power th-ough the manipulation of consumer purchases 
was more complicated. The decision to buy one beer rather than another, 
however, is, strangely enough, a more personal thing than the decision 
to vote. Who, like the precinct captain, is to "deliver the purchases" ? 

During the 1940s and even before that, Negro newspapers through- 
out the country, in cooperation with various organizations in the Negro 
communities, had sponsored the "Buy Where You Work Movement. " ^ 

This boycott of the products manufactured and sold by plants and firms 
from which the Negro had been excluded was an attempt to open more em- 
ployment to Negro workers. Meanwhile Negro publicists and Negro pres- 
sure groups reinforced their campaign by bringing the facts of the Negro 
market to the attention of industriaUsts. The Kerns study put out in 1951 
by the National Urban League was part of the publicity designed to caU 
attention to the schism between the facts of Negro employment and the 
facts of the Negro market. Moreover, its author saw the market as more 
decisive in changing attitudes than any ideology. Any change in attitude 



^^According to a commercial survey undertaken in 1952. 

Negroes, especiaUy in northern cities Uke Chicago and New York, were 
of course conscious of their potential political power long before 1933. 

One of the classic and enduring studies of Negro ward politics in these 
years is Harold Gosnell's Negro Politicians . The Rise of Negro 
Politics in Chicago , Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

The first "Buy Where You Work" movement. The Whip, began in 
Chicago in 1931 and was short lived. The most important organization 
in this field. The New Negro Alliance, started in Washington, D. C. , in 
1933. It was copied by organizations in New York, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Boston, etc. , and the whole movement was held up until the Washington 
group won the right of consumer racial picketing in the United States 
Supreme Court in 1938. The first such organization in Harlem was the 
Joint Committee on Harlem, sponsored by Reverends Adam Clayton 
Powell and William Lloyd hues. 
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toward the employment of Negroes in the brewing industry, said the 
report, was "reflective of interest in the Negro market even more than 
of the national trend toward elimination of racial discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

3. Economic pressure groups . The history of the pressures to 
effect changes in the hiring policies of the breweries brought by srarious 
organizations in the Negro community is a vivid if sometimes confusing 
one. In the early 1950s efforts to secure jobs for Negroes in the produc- 
tion and distributive phases of the industry were stepped up, and a great 
deal of interest appears to have centered on them. Interest was further 
aroused when a certain amount of animosity developed among the several 
Negro’ organizations who were trying to do something about the brewery 
situation. This animosity reflected, in part, a more general division of 
outlook in the Negro community and, in part, a difference in opinion con- 
cerning the specific tactics to be applied in the effort. 

In New York two Negro organizations more than others played a 
public role in the fight against discrimination in the brewery industry: 
the United ^rican Nationalist Movement and the Urban League of Greater 
New York. The UANM was the chief advocate of direct economic pres- 
sure through boycott; the Urban League relied on public relations and 
negotiations, emphasizing especially the quid pro quo: a share in produc- 
tion in return for a share in the market. 

Both these groups played ein important part in the legal action 
which developed. A recitation of the part they played in the brewery case 
during the early 1950s will help us to arrive at an evaluation of their tactics. 

The United African Nationalist Movement . During 1951 the UANM 
undertook a boycott of Rheingold beer and that boycott was in effect until 
some time in the spring of 1952. At some time or other every retail store 
in Harlem and the Bronx -- Including bars and grills selling Rheingold 
beer, a Liebmann product -- had a picket line thrown around it. The 
motives for the boycott were somewhat devious. The boycott was directed 
at Liebmann' s not because the UANM considered this company most guilty 



Kerns, op . cit. , p. 1. 
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Among the other organizations were some reportedly spearheaded by 
Communist front groups, among them The Harlem Trade Council. 
See Kerns, op. cit. , p. 43. 
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of discriminatory practices. The reason a UANM leader gave for singling 
out Licbmann's was that its beer was the most popular brand in the Negro 
community and therefore the company was most vulnerable to Negro boy- 
cott. If the Negroes in New York City were to stop drinking Rheingold, 
reasoned the UANM leaders, this could put as many as 350 men out of 
work. Therefore it seemed perfectly fair to expect Rheingold to give 
jobs to at least 350 Negro production and distribution workers. Apparently 
the UANM did make just such a proposal to Liebmann's in November 1951, 
either prior to or after the establishment of the picket lines. 

But in embarking on the boycott the UANM had still another goal 
in mind. The Harlem boycott might secure a distributorship for some 
Negroes, positions they had already won in other cities such as Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Philadelphia. In these cities authorized Negro 
distributors of brewery products were operating under contract and 
handled delivery of various beers, though principally in Negro areas and 
for dealers serving the Negro market. 

How successful was the picketing? Even had they felt it proper 
or reasonable, Liebmann's was obviously in no position to meet a demand 
for such a quota of Negro workers. Applicants for production and distri- 
bution jobs in the breweries had to be referred by the union under the 
collective bargaining agreement; the companies were free to hire from the 
open market only when the union had no men for referral. For the quota 
proposal to be workable, it was necessary for 350 Negroes to be both 
registered with the unions and reporting each day for referral as they 
were required to do. Probably nowhere near as many were doing so at 
the time; the reasons why they were not is something we shall discuss. 

On the other hand, there is good evidence that, though surveys 
taken in the spring of 1952 showed that Rheingold was still the most 
popular of beers among Negroes, the economic effects of the boycott were 
felt by the company and within the Negro community itself. Officials of 
the company complained that their pocketbook as well as their pride had 
been hurt. Harlem beer retailers were seriously affected, and to offset 
the picketing, part of the Negro community set up the United Labor 
Management Committee. This committee consisted of representatives of 
the Associated Grocers of Harlem and Local 338, Retail Wholesale and 
Chain Store Food Employees Union. Though pledged to do whatever they 
could to promote jobs for Negroes in the brewery industry, these organi- 
zations wished to avoid further losses by first trying other types of pres- 
sure on management. But unless the industry came through with some 
concrete action by the summer of 1952 at the latest, the head of the union 
warned at a public meeting, it would institute its own boycott on beer, with 
tavern owners, bartenders, and grocery clerks committed to join them in 
not handling the beer of breweries which were still discriminatory after 
that time. 
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Around the beginn«r:^ of 1952 the UANh4 opened a new phase in its 
campaign. Utilizing, it appears, its own leadership cadre for this pur- 
pose, it laid plans to have Negroes register for work with the Brewery 
Union locals and to shape (report) for referral to the breweries. These 
experiences resulted in the filing of seven complaints with the New York 
State Commission ^Lgainst Discrimination. Four of these complaints were 
against union locals and three against brewing companies. The substance 
of the charges was that the union- respondent had refused to allow the com- 
plainants to register or permitted them to register but refused to refer 
them for employment. 

The following were typical of the complaints. One complainant 
charged that time and time again he had gone to the office of a local hand- 
ling employees in brewing departments to register for work. He had been 
told by officials of this union which, incidentally, had no shape- up that, 
this being the slow season, with brewing departments taking on few casual 
workers, they had no work and were therefore not accepting any registra- 
tions. Ultimately he was allowed to register. To this charge the union 
retorted that they, indeed, had not been registering new applicants but had, 
on the complainant's insistence, made an exception. 

Another complainant held that he had been allowed to register with 
a local. However, he was not informed that, in order to secure employ- 
ment, he would have to shape on the days when he wanted work. The union 
claimed that this information had been made available to him and that no 
one had tried to mislead the respondent about the need to shape. They also 
claimed that they had referred him for work when he did shape despite his 
poor record as a worker. 

Still a third stated that he had not been referred to jobs in his turn 
and that he was being discriminated against on the basis of color. Union 
officials replied that t;ven while regular union men had been unemployed, 
they had gone out of their way to refer the complainant. Moreover, the 
job of "brewer" to which they had referred him would have given him an 
opportunity to advance to Group II status (and union membership). The 
complainant admitted that this was so and that he now felt he had made a 
mistake in not accepting the offer but at the time he had been working 
steady on the outside and did not want to work "indoors. " 

These and other complaints were disposed of by SCAD in January 
1953, The charges, as can be seen, had to do with direct discrimination 
in registration and referral and more indirect discrimination through 
misinformation. But specific discriminatory practices are sometimes 
difficult to pinpoint when what workers are really up against is a pattern 
of exclusion established as part of a hiring system, and some specific 
allegations were indeed found to be without merit. Therefore the Com- 
mission addressed itself to the underlying problem, the referral system . 
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which obscured the stratagems by which Negroes could continue to be ex- 
cluded from the industry. Under the terms of conciliation the unions were 
required to commit themselves to make referrals for employment without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. They were also to pro- 
vide spe cific written information to all persons registering for employment 
as to union procedures with regard to referral, including the need, if any, 
for shaping, the time and place of the shape -up, and the various union 
classifications. In its public statement concerning the cases SCAD noted 
that referral practices had changed during the period of investigation and 
that Negroes, including some of the complainants whose cases were being 
heard, had been referred and employed by the time the cases were up for 
adjudication. 

But the most significant effect of this first group of complaints 
brought by UANM members was that, for the first time, the force of an 
outside authority came into the brewery case. Both union and management 
were on notice that complete self- regulation was at an end. Whatever the 
intent of their agreements on hiring, SCAD would prevent the exploitation 
of clauses in order to discriminate against persons on the basis of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. SCAD could not force the industry to 
open jobs to Negroes, but it could see that their efforts to gain entry were 
not encumbered by specific discriminatory practices or by a referral 
system which invited all sorts of devious practices. 

The publicity given the cases had a salutary effect. For one thing 
it allowed a public airing and examination of complaints against the indus- 
try which had been circulating for some time. Indeed Liebmann’s, which 
could have gotten out of the charge on a legal technicality, waived its privi- 
lege since it wished to have the opportunity to answer the charges openly. 
Its management felt also that any effort on its part to interfere with a full 
hearing of the complaints might be interpreted as a sign of guilt. Actually, 
so vulnerable to adverse publicity in the Negro community did they feel 
themselves that officials of Liebmann's even considered the placement of 
advertisements in the Negro press proclaiming their policy of non-dis- 
criminatory hiring. A much better policy, according to expert public 
relations advice which they took, was to counter the charges through 
"propaganda of the deed, " by speeding the hiring of colored help. Nor does 
this exclude the fact that a number of high-ranking Liebmann officials had 
personal beliefs strongly opposed to all discrimination and were therefore 
concerned about how the charges might reflect on their own integrity. 



25 

One Liebmann official, for instance, had during the war served in a 
government position where he exerted his efforts in behalf of integration. 
At least one other expressed sincere anti- discrimination sentiments to 
the writer. 
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Publicity served yet another purpose. If in 1953 Negroes began to 
shape the halls in greater numbers, this can be attributed in part to what 
had happened in 1952. Negroes would not keep shaping the halls unless 
they saw a prospect of obtaining work. As one UANM official pointed out, 
whenever a few get work, word spreads around quickly and results in am 
increase in the number of applications. For example, when one of the 
complatinants was referred to amd hired by a brewery, people in his apart- 
ment house who heard about it spread the word; when another got a job 
delivering beer, the Negroes in a bar where he maide a delivery reportedly 
caune out to help him roll in the kegs, because "they were so impressed 
with the fact of seeing a Negro delivery man. " 

The tactics employed by the UANM did get results, even if these 
fell short of what the UANM had admed for. But, in addition, these tactics 
revead something of the philosophy of the UANM. The orgamization has put 
on record its belief that only militamt, ceaseless, amd spectacular methods 
would achieve results. The drive was one to secure jobs for Negroes what- 
ever the meams necessary; no other interest could be considered. Its spokes- 
man, Jamies Lawson, saw it as imperative that when colored persons sought 
affirmative steps in their own interest it should be without regard to the 
possible effect on the rights of men working. In his opinion, indeed, the 
cladm for a job of any mam unemployed superseded the seniority rights of 
others. Moreover, in seeking jobs for Negroes in the brewery industry, 
the UANM often would seem to have directed as much of its fire agaunst 
the Urbam League as agaunst the employees, the union, and any retailer 
or employee or consumer demamding consideration. In an item about a 
public conference- convened by the Urbam League, the Amsterdam News 
(May 7, 1952) reported that it haid "turned into a nrime- calling contest when 
a group of disgruntled men charged the orgamizaticn*s officiads with * Uncle 
Tom-ism* amd 'pussy- footing'" when it came to pressing for the integra- 
tion of Negroes into the brewing industry. At one point am unidentified 
speadcer (one of about a dozen representing the UANM) charged the League's 
officiads with being "in the pay of the white folks" '*in this thing just for 
philamthropy. " According to the news report the League was accused of 
deliberately refusing to recognize the part that the UANM had played in 
breaking down lily-white barriers. 

We cam now examine what the Urbam League had been doing to 
counter discrimination in the brewing industry and see in what way their 
tactics difiered from those of the UANM. 



The Urban League . Alreaidy in 1933 the Urban League, in confer- 
ence amd correspondence with mamagement amd labor, had explored the 
possibilities fur integrating Negroes into the production amd distributive 
phases of the brewing industry, and their efforts, for reasons adready 
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noted* come to naught* But after World War II they revived their 
efforts to seek employment opportunities for Negro workers along with 
other groups in the Negro community. Discussions with some brewery 

led leaders of the Urban League to infer a "wholesome interest" 
in this problem of employment policy. Moreover, officers of the Brewery 
Workers Lutemational Union indicated that they would welcome any sug- 
gestions on how to implement the union* s non- discriminatory policy^ 
through dealings with its locals. In response the Urban League decided 
first to seek the **facts** which could both be put before tl^^inte rested 
parties and serve as a means of arousing public opinion. 

In October 1951, just about the time the UANM was instituting its 
#^conomic boycott, the National Urban League and the Urban League of 
Greater New York extended an invitation to the Brewery Workers Joint 
Board, the union's representatfre body, requesting a meeting to discuss 
the problem of integration. This initiated a long period of conferences 
and negotiations, first with the union officials, and later with union and 
management together. By January 1952 meetings between the Joint Board 
of the union and the Urban League representatives had led to the forma- 
tion of two committees: a union committee and a citisens' committee* 
both of which were to work toward the elimination of the "facts" of dis- 
crimination the League had uncovered. 

Urban League officials, who were the citizens' committee's 
guiding force* soon found themselves under increasing pressure from 
the Negro press to do something about the situation. M o n th l y meetings 
of the citizens' committee were held throughout the first half of 1952* but 
there was concrete to show for their efforts. These were the 

same months during which the UANM had fUed its complaints with SCAD 
and was picketing in Harlem. The League was concentrating atten^n on 
getting men down to shape the halls* but little that could be dramatised 
had occurred — hence the charges at the pubLc meeting that the League 
was "pussy-footing. " At that meeting* however* the League did not mere- 
ly accept criticism; it explained its efforts. It pubUcised the need for men 
to shape during the busy season. It would do no good* the league held* to 
press for jobs as long as men did not appear to want them. The meeting 
also included a pubUc appearance by a worker who testified that he had 
been shaping for referral and had been employed at irregular intervals in 
the preceding three weeks. The audience was thus urged to spread the 
word that jobs could be had at the halls of unions h a ndli n g jobs in the 
bottling and botUe-deUvery departments. Those present were given the 




^^The product was the Kerns monograph* already mentioned* published 
in 1951. 
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addresses. Because of the financial risk which men willing to serve as 
guinea pig® would have to take^ applicants were urged to find other jobs -* 
part-time jobs, night jobs, and so forth -- which would allow them to sup- 
port their families while shaping the halls. 

At a joint meeting with representatives of both labor and manage- 
ment in July 1952 the citizens' committee first presented a plan by which 
industry would agree to absorb during the 1953 busy season a given 
number — a "quota, " to be exact --of Negro employees. Agreement on 
such a was reached a few months later in October 1952, and in January 
of the following year, at the time when SCAD was disposing of the first 
group of brewery complaints brought by UANM representatives, all the 
parties concerned were putting their heads together to work out plans for 
implementing the quota agreement during the busy season in the spring. 

The Urban League released the agreement to the press on March 6 , 
1953. The clauses of the agreement, as released, called for: 

, . 27 

1. the employment of at least 100 Negroes in seasonal permanent 
jobs during the coming season; 

2. the establishment of a 3-man grievance committee to deal with 
complaints regarding the implementation of the agreement; 

3 . provisions for the establishment of referral offices in Harlem 
and Brooklyn which would make it easier for Negroes to register. 

Absorption of 100 Negroes was to be brought about by stipulating 
that the first 3 employees hired in each department of each brewery, bar- 
■rifigr only a few departments requiring special skill, would be Negroes. 

The three-man grievance committee was to be composed of representa- 
tives: one from the unions, one from the Brewers Board of Trade, and 
one to act for the earlier citizens' committee. The referral halls to be 
00 ^ up ijy the Urban League were to guarantee that Negroes would appear 
to claim any jobs to which they were entitled by the agreement. When re- 
quiring additional workers, the employers were to notify these new referral 
centers in advance, so that Negro applicants would be present for referral 
when the^aULfor^mployees went out in the union hiring halls. Moreover, 
in order to get Negroes to the halls, employers were to call a representa- 
tive of the Harlem Labor Management Committee. 
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The agreement was submitted to SCAD for examination only after 
it had been released to the press. ^8 SCAD issued its own views in a 
presa releaae. Ita poaition waa in the main directed at the quota clauae. 

It did not look with favor on any agreement aubacribing, even where thia 
aeem to advance minoritiea, to the concept of quota employment or 
one which apecified that a peraon aeeking work had to come through a 
particular organization auch aa the Urban League. Ita reaaona were t 
principled and practical. The concept of quota employment waa not m 
harmony with the apirit or letter of the Law Againat Diacrimiimtion, J 
nor would it, in the long run, beat aerve the intereat of minoritaea auffer- 
ing from diacrimination. Had not ejq)erience ahown that a minimum waa 
apt to become a maximum? Suppoaing that at leaat 100 Ne^oea ahould 
be emdoyed; 100 Negroea noight be aU ever to be employed in the ^uatry. 
The ul ti ma^*^ goal of anti- discrimination requires that there shall be no 
discrimination either for or against a person on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. Each person shall have the right to be judged 
solely on the basis of his individual merits. What should be done to over- 
come past inequities depends on what other values and interests are in- 
volved. 



Though the agreement was never consummated, this does not 
mean that during this period there were no gains. During 1953 altogether 
119 Negroes were employed at some time m some kind of production or 
distributive work by the New York breweries. Yet, as far ?.s the 
attainment of seniority status was concerned, the agreement fell far 
short of its goal. Only 29 Negroes had accumuUted 100 or more days 
toward Group I status by the fall of 1953, and no more than 10 of these 
actually went on to 250 days without a 30-day break and made Group H 
sUtus that year. Even though it was concluded before the 1953 busy 



28This means the agreement was not formally submitted to SCAD to 
check its legaUty. SCAD was certainly kept informed of its contents 
ynH an earlier version of the plan had been submitted to it. 

^^Approval by SCAD would have carried with it the inference pearly 

stated that the Commission would not entertain complaints if the terms 
of the agreement were kept, i. e. , if three Negroes were hired on a 
given day; thua^ if 4 Negroes applied and one was rejected because the 
quota had been filled, in the event he filed a complaint the Commission 

would not act upon it. 

The employment of these 119 Negroes cannot be credited entirely to the 
agreement or the efforts of the Urban League. During this period 
SCAD held frequent conferences with union officials and sent field 
representatives to observe shape-ups at the various locals. 
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season, the quota agreement failed to result in the placement of anywhere 
near 100 Negroes in seasonal permanent jobs. For, had that many been so 
placed, the numbers accumulating 100 days or more would have been sig- 
nificantly higher. 

The question of why the agreement was not fu lfi l l ed is quite differ- 
ent and much more difficult to answer. Objections to the agreement came 
from various comers. Both the UANM and the Harlem Labor Management 
Committee as well as SCAD and the union took some issue with the impli- 
cations of the proposed establishment of special referral offices for Negroes. 
Management, too, was alarmed by SCAD's reaction. Consequently there is 
good reason to believe that the agreement was never carried out in the 
manner proposed, because of both the inherent impracticality of the plan 
ywH the various reservations with which the interested parties approached 
it. 



It is not clear whether these referral offices were ever formally 
set up. At least one official of the Brewery Workers Joint Board had 
opposed the Jim Crow aspects of establishing a separate employment office 
in Harlem as contrary to good union practice, and both SCAD and the UANM 
were somewhat concerned about the possibility that Urban League applicants 
might receive preference in job placements. 

For its part the Urban League knew that the agreement could be 
implemented only if Negroes reported for employment. Hence they needed 
some sort of check to see whether the persons they sent off to the shape-up 
actually put in an appearance at the union halls. In answer they devised a 
system which would enable the League to check its own success in getting 
men down to the halls. But the motives behind it could easily be misinter- 
preted, for such a system could also be a means of gaining favor for League 
applicants. What the League did was to issue a slip to each person sent 
down for referrals the union stamped the slip to in d i cate that the applicant 
had presented himself at the shape-up. The slip was then supposed to be 
returned by the applicant to the League. As a further check Xjeague repre- 
sentatives, encouraged by management, observed the shape-ups and thereby 
exerted pressure on the union officials who sent workers out on jobs. In 
view of these checks to see that the agreement was lived up to, it seems as 
if ultimate responsibility for the failure to integrate more Negroes during 
that season of 1953 lay in the dearth of potential Negro workers. Even in 
the absence of statistics on the number of Negroes shaping each day, it 
was generally inferred by those in touch with the situation that Negroes 
during 1953 failed to apply for jobs in the numbers hoped for. 

Two facts in particular can be adduced in evidence that the agree- 
ment did not lead to the results expected. First, disbanding in April 1954 
of the grievance committee set up as part of the agreement was caused by 
the resignation of the citizens' representative. The representative, a 
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distinguished Negro judge, felt the committee was serving to useful pur- 
pose. According to other sources the committee had been d(^Mt 
tecause the union representative (a member of the Brewery Workers Joint 
Board) was said to have absented himself from meetings. Local 1345, 
which he represented, was responsible for weU over half the job-pUce- 
during any season. Without this local's cooperaUon the wings of 
the committee were cUpped from the start. Even though a second ^on 
representative, appointed when the first resigned, exhibited more interest 
in the functioning of the group than his predecessor, it was too late, the 
resignation of the Negro judge meant the committee's dissoluUon. 



In the end the Urban l,eague of Greater New York had to ^ter its 
approach; it turned for help to SCAD. In AprU 1954 the ^ague directed 
a number of men to the agency and their complaints ultamately led to a 

formal hearing before SCAD. 



In turning to SCAD, as in its prior activities, the League had in 
mind the need to keep their fight in the public eye. They w^ted to halt 
the adverse publicity which resulted from these setbacks zM imction. 

As before, pubUcity was the key weapon in the League*s offensive. Thus 
in 1953 after SCAD reacted negatively to the quota agreement, the League 
sought sympathy and exoneration from the Negro pubUc. The battte was 
waged primarUy through the Negro press where the League held the ad- 
vantage. SCAD, it charged, was not really attacking the industry-wide 
pattern, and it was the industry-wide pattern which had to be broken. 
Representatives'^ the League, while admitting that quota agreements 
were a basically undesirable intergroup practice, saw the agreenwnt as 
a practical matter, necessary to break the pattern of discrimnation; m 
any case, they argued, it was only a temporary solution. The 
between the Urban League and SCAD, the Amsterdam Ne^ (May 2, 1953) 
charged editorially — supporting its argument with a cartoon — offered 
"loopholes to the brewery industry and unions to ignore the proinise to 
utilize at least 100 Negroes in the brewery industry this season. 



While the League went publicly on record against the approach 
of SCAD, its way of dissociating itself from the United African 
Nationalist Movement was to ignore that orgamzation as much as 
possible. This dissociation can easily be understood inasmuch as 
the explicit tactics of the two organizations represented approaches of 
quite a different order to the fight against discrimination. But in one 



^^By the time it came to a hearing the complainants were no longer legally 
represented by the League, but were provided with a lawyer by the 

NAACP. 
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important respect their activities were not so much at variance as they 
would appear. If at first the UANM had sought entry into the industry at 
whatever cost and regardless of the effect on other groups in the community, 
the League too hegan hy pursuing its specific aims, whatever their impli** 
cations for policy in the long run. In the end both organizations had to 
resort to legal machinery. 

This must be understood; The partial success of the League in 
1952 and 1953 — the cracking of the unyielding barriers by concession 
from union and management -- bore little relation to the suitability of its 
tactics. What mattered most was that the League could pursue its case 
against discrimination in the brewery industry more vigorously and with 
more chance of success than twenty years earlier. For one thing, the 
League itself had become a more widely respected force, and in terms 
of discrimination industrial conditions in general had vastly improved. 

But above all the Negroes were in a better position to bargain, an advan- 
tage of which League representatives were not entirely unaware. They 
did not hesitate to make what use they could of a "reminder. " In a state- 
ment accompanying its first proposal for a <3^uota agreement (August 1932), 
the citizens* committee reminded union and management representatives 
that acceptance of its terms "would certainly calm the many clamorings 
and agitations in non-white communities in Greater New York City which, 
at this point, could certainly flare up into trouble of tremendous propor- 
tions. " 



The Urban League was thus able to speak to brewers and brewery 
workers in the name of a Negro community pressing for integration on 
many fronts. Above all, it could remind them of their dependence on the 
Negro market. 



The Transmutation of a Union 

Two other changes in the latter 1940s helped to break the pattern 
o' exclusion in the breweries of New York. For the first time victims of 
discrimination could turn to an outside authority for redress. The Ives- 
Quinn law, enacted on March 12, 1945, had created the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination. The second change concerned the 
union. The old ingroup, e. , the old Brewery Workers Union, was ab- 
sorbed and the new ingroup into which it was transmuted was to prove 
particularly vulnerable to certain outside pressures. While the Negro 
community could lead from ever greater strength, the bargaining posi- 
tion of the ingroup was steadily deteriorating. 

1, A struggle for power . In Part I we spoke of the brewery 
workers* efforts to attain and then to preserve their favorable economic 
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position. Organization along industrial lines played an integral part in 
these efforts, and the union had to struggle through most of its existence 
to ma^ntiiin its status as an industrial union. 

^ It was in 1900 that the Brewery Workers Union first asked its 
parent organii^tion, the American Federation of Xiahor, for the right to 
organize the beer-wagon drivers. The Federation refused to grant this 
right. But apparently as a concession to what the Brewery Workers 
already had, a section was written into the constitution of the Federation 
providing that no incoming unions could trespass on the rights of prior 
affiliated unions without the consent of the latter. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, organized along craft lines, was admitted 
into the Federation soon after in 1909. Technically it would seem that the 
keg- wagon drivers were teamsters, not brewers. The issue was officially 
resolved when, in 1916, the two unions achieved a sort of peace. They 
made a contract by which the Teamsters got the right to organize drivers 
in the soft-drink industry while jurisdiction over beer-wagon drivers re- 
mained in the Brewery Workers Union. Nevertheless, in the decades that 
followed, the Brewery Workers Union had constantly to guard against raids 
by the Teamsters and to fight even against the Federation itself. 

In 1933, as the prospects for employment in the brewing industry 
suddenly brightened, the Federation officially transferred jurisdiction 
over the beer- vagon drivers to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The Brewery Workers, defying the Federation, refused to surrender their 
drivers, and took the case into the courts. In settling the issue the court 
based its verdict on the original understanding between the Brewery 
Workers Union and the Federation all the way back in 1887. The techni- 
cality that now came to benefit the Brewery Workers was that when they 
entered the Federation they had refused to accept a ’’charter" and insisted 
on taking merely a "certificate of affiliation. " This signified that their 
union was not a subordinate of the larger group. The coming together 
was merely a banding together for mutual assistance. Reasoning from 
this the court ruled that the Federation lacked the right to order the union 
to divest itself of the drivers. But while the Federation might not have 
haH a legally enforceable right, it was not altogether without power. Its 
leaders thought that perhaps the way to make the Brewery Workers Union 
KatiH over its "teamsters" was to suspend the union until it complied. 

Rather than yield, the union withdrew from the Federation in 1940. 

Thus, so far as thj continuity of its traditions was concerned, the 
union remained until World War II the organization created by the early 
"brewers. " The jurisdictional struggle was dormant during the war and 
came to life only at its end. Meanwhile the power of the International 
Brotherhood ofTeamsters had increased considerably and the Teamsters 
began not only to sign up beer truck drivers but to press for contracts 
covering all brewery workers. When on June 29, 1946, the United Brewery 
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Workers voted to affiliate with the C10« it was largely in self-protection 
against the Teamsters. Indeed the locals in New York City fended off the 
Teamster assaults successfully for some time. In 1949* after the strike 
in which they won their first seniority clause, workers in 12 breweries ?tiH 
beer-distribution plants voted, by a margin of 5310 to 128, in favor of a 
union shop for the CIO. In spite of this show of strength, the New York 
locals went over to the Teamsters only four years later. The victory the 
Teamsters had sought for over thirty years was now theirs. 

How did this metamorphosis come about ? And did this change in 
union control affect the Negro's chances in the brewery industry? 

2. From kegs to cans . The power of the Teamsters' upsurge has 
undoubtedly something to do with the change in beer consumption habits. 
Draught beer is, as most beer-drinkers know, on the way out. Gone are 
the days when the fancy keg-wagons with their teams of horses drove up 
to the local saloon and the driver delivered and tapped the keg before - 
driving on. Mechanization, war shortages, the de^se of the old-time 
saloon, new methods of refrigeration, the automobile, suburban living, 
all-purpose chain stores, and a number of other factors have meant a 
change in merchandising. With growing emphasis on the home, beer has 
become a household item shopped for by women. Where before prohibi- 
tion only 25 percent of the beer sold in the United States was packaged, 
by 1945 some 62 percent was packaged or canned beer, and the percentage 
has since been rising. The switch to packaged beer has had a number of 
significant repercussions in the industry with regard to the seasonality 
of employment and the ratio of men employed in brewing departments 
(brewers) to men employed in bottling and distribution departments (team- 
sters). Especially this change in relative numbers has had a lot (o do 
with power relations among the locals within the union. 

"Old hands" -- denoting the old-timers in the industry and their 
spiritual heirs -- are found mostly in separate "brewers' locals. " These 
locals descend directly from those founded by the first German brewery 
workers. Local 1 having been the first local of brewery workers in the 
country. Here ingroup tradition remains alive. The locals are said to 
be rather tightly knit, pretty much stabilized in number, taking in few 
casuals, and training young apprentices only as they are needed. In view 
of this, the entry of new workers into the brewing industry has been, 
since the end of World War II, largely by way of the "non-brewer, " or 
what we have called "teamsters'" locals. 

The teamsters' locals in the Brewery Workers Union have had 
practically a monopoly on casuals hired in the industry for some time. 
Most Group III workers (casuals) are referred to the breweries by locals 
controlling the bottling, bottle delivery, and warehouse departments. For 
instance, of the 272 Group III workers who, in the fall of 1953, had 100 or 
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more days toward Group U status (that is. the fairly steady Group m 
workers), only 26 were employed in brewing departments. The rema^g 
246 were in "other than brewing departments" - nmst of them «^er the 
jurisdiction of Bottlers and Drivers Union, Local 1345. And that 
had indeed steadily increased in strength. By 1954 it was reported to have 
under its jurisdiction about haUthe production and distribution workers 

employed in New York. 

3 ^ The Tea^^sters* victory . The sequence of events which 
enabled the T^msters to take over to New York sometime in late »pri“g 
or early summer of 1953 is difficult to ascertain, {^estioned »»>out it, 
neither management representatives or rank-and-ftie members of ^ 
union exhibited concern or curiosity or, in soine cases, even awareness 
that the brewery workers changed their affiliation. ^ far 
ship was concerned, control over the New York locals jessed W the 
CIO Brewery Workers to the AFL Teamsters with hardly more than a 

sham skirmish. 

Local 1345, which had grown so large, seems to have led the 
boK. At least one report contain, a hint that Loc^ 1345 tad ^ne over to 
the Teamsters whUe all the other locals were stiU affiliated with the on 

ginal Brewery International. Apparently, officers in one local ^er 

another accepted positions with the Internatio^ Jl^L^tr 

during 1953. Afterwards they simply moved their men mto the AFL wth 
out first calling a disaffiliation meeting. This was in vioUtion of their 
contractual agreements with the parent organization; the move ~“- 
tested in court. When the case (Feller v. Egelhofer) was heard, October 
16, 1953, the court instructed the mutinous officers to hand umon 

books, premises, and money to a group of trustees. Shortly after, m 
January 1954. the local officers held and won a regular election. Con- 
frC^d ttith rnffait accompU the trustees for the CIO disclaimed any 
interest in the prSSiedings. ^d the NLRB certified the Teamsters as the 
collective bargaining agent. There is hearsay evidence ^so 
before the January election the Teamsters reached an out-of-court settle- 

ment favorable to them. 



This sudden and easy victory, after the years of contest, 
seems to have been primarily the outcome of technological change m the 
industry which gave numerical preponderance to teamsters (as opposed 
to brewers engaged in actual production) both within the local orgamzation 
and on the national scene. The brewers could do littte but bow to it. 



4. The impact on ** exclusion. * * The year the non-brewing 
unions really toJTSVer control of the brewery workers in New York thus 
coincided with the first real break in the pattern of exclusion that had 
characterized the industry up to now. One is tempted to suppose a logi- 
cal connection between the two events — for instance, to attribute the 
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change in policy in a more liberal direction to a succession of leaders^^ 
who held different views. There is indeed a relationship between these 
events but not one of cause and effect; and it was certainly not a '"new 
enlightened leadership" which inaugurated a "new non- discriminatory 
policy. " 



What appears to have induced the change in policy was, firsi:, the 
impairment of union solidarity and, second, the existence of legal pres- 
sures which could be brought to bear on recalcitrant unions. The first of 
these, the break-up of solidarity, played only an indirect rale in making 
the union forces in toto more vulnerable in this time of crisis. This de- 
creased resistance was reflected in a number of ways: For one thing, 
intra* union strife, feuds within the Joint Board, left the locals something 
less than united and thus lessened their collective bargaining strengths.^^ 
For their part, the brewers' locals, since they hired few casuals, had 
little to lose and only good will to gain by complying with the demands of 
Negro organizations in 1953 and, later in 1955, by settling complaints in 
coherence with SCAD. The two large teamsters' locals, because they 
controlled the bulk of the casuals and thus most new workers, had the 
"most to lose. " But as they were at different times at odds with the Joint 
Board, they could e 3 q>ect no real support from the old-time locals. 

The ingroup made up of the hard core of old brewers was isolated; 
the solidarity of the old union which had allowed it to resist pressures 
from many sources, was gone. Indeed, in New York Local 1 of the Brewery 
Workers Union no longer existed. 

Second, and of more direct significance for the change in policy, 
was the vulnerability before the law of the new teamsters' units. Local 
1345 did not itself initiate the change. Since it controlled the entry of most 
new workers into the field, it would actually have been in a position to 
break with the past history of exclusion. But rather than leading the way 



The same officials did remain in office but they were, of course, a 
"new leadership. " 
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When three officials of the Joint Board invoked the Fifth Amendment in 
a hearing before the House Un-American Activities Committee, Local 
1345 disaffiliated itself on the grounds of Communist influence on the 
Board. The Board itself was strongly split on the use of the Fifth 
Amendment. Locals 1345 and 1096 also engaged in jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 
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through fair hiring practices, the local waited until a second group of com- 
plaints was filed against it with SCAD in 1954. If the policy was changed, 
it was through the. formal airing of these charges. As SCAD summed up 
its accomplishment in 1955: These "unlawful discriminatory practices . . . 
were eliminated by conference, conciliation, and persuasion with respect 
to all of the respondents with the exception of one labor organization /my 
italicI7 ." That orgzuiization was Local 1345. While they could have led 
the way, the officers of the local decided to go along with the rest of the 
locals and the brewers only after formal proceedings had commenced. 

The capitulation of the recalcitrant local can only be understood 
if we note its vulnerability to legal sanction. Thus there was the possibil- 
ity that, if the complaints were sustained, the complainants might ulti- 
mately win back pay lost by reason of discrimination from whoever was 
responsible. In that case, too, the Commission could, if it wanted to, 
invoke special provisions of the labor law and jeopardize the continued 
operation of the union within the state. Finally -- and this was, perhaps, 
the trump card of SCAD -•^ there was always the chancd that the legality 
of the collective bargaining agreement by which the union maintained its 
control over hiring would be brought into question: Did it legally circum- 
vent the Taft- Hartley law, or was it in violation of the closed shop clause 
of that postwar law ? The union obviously had no stomach for putting the 
agreement to a legal test. 

This connection between the Taft-Hartley law and the elimination 
of discrimination deserves a special note. Paradox that it may seem, 
Taft-Hartley, anathema as it was to organized labor in the United States, 
had certain provisions which were a source of hope to those who fought 
against discrimination in industry. The restrictions it put on the closed 
shop granted greater freedom to employers in hiring, and these same pro- 
visions could be used to obtain entry for latecomers into an industry. 
Negroes thus might use it as an opening wedge in their fight for entry. On 
the whole, such hope& with regard to the Taft-Hartley law have not materi- 
alized. For where unions have intended to discriminate against minority 
groups, they have found ways to do so notwithstanding the law. In the 
brewery case before SCAD, hovrever, the existence of this statute made 
itself felt in quite a different way: The charge that the agreement violated 
the law was not raised -- but it was there for the raising. Evidently Local 



^^See Part III. 
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1345 (and the other locals, one supposes) was not anxious for a pubUc test 
and acted accordingly. 

To summarize, then, the breakdown in the pattern of non-integra- 
tion ^ 7 ” ^ traced to the convergence of a number of long-run changes, 
accentuated after World War U: 



(1) A shrinking industry made both the brewers 
anH the brewery workers economically vulnerable. 

(2) As a result, both industry and the unions 
moved to protect themselves through a collective 
bargaining agreement which included seniority rights 
for the "ins” and gave the industry built-in protec- 
tion against the guaranteeing of recall rights to "too 
many" workers. 

(3) More than ever industry found itself depen- 
dent on advertising and good public relations, and 
therefore became more vulnerable to bad public 
relations. 

(4) Stiff competition among breweries, 

(5) the growth of an important Negro market 
for beer products, 

(6) made the breweries particularly vulnerable 
to economic boycott, unfavorable publicity, and other 
pressures 

(7) by Negro organizations, which had grown eco- 
nomically and politically more powerful during the 
last decade. 

(8) Meanwhile, the once powerful ingroup, having 
all but disappeared, had neither the incentive nor the 
power to stop "integration, " 

(9) the new union was vulnerable to I-^gal 
pressure. 

(10) Finally, in 1945 SCAD had been created and, 
for the first time, those who suffered from discrimi- 
nation had a legal redress. 
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III. PRESENT PROBLEMS AND LESSONS OF THE CASE 
The Brewery Case (1955) 

On March 28» 1955, SCAD opened a formal hearing into charges 
of unlawful discriminatory practices against the Bottlers and Drivers 
Union* Local 1345 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters* AFL. 

In general* the charge was that: (1) Negro registrants* although now 
referred for employment* were not being given a fair share of referrals 
because of their race and color; (2) because of this* Negro registrants 
were prevented from reaching the employment seniority status known in 
the industry as Group IL 

After three additional days of hearings in April the proceedings 
were terminated upon the basis of a stipulation under which the union 
agreed to the entry of a consent decree against it for the purpose of elimi- 
nating those discriminatory practices. The case against the union involved 
two kitwig of proof: first* proof of intent* that is* evidence that Negroes 
were not being given a fair share of referrals and were deliberately 
being kept Lrom accumulating enough time to achieve seniority* second* 
proof of effect* that is* evidence that the referral practices* regardless 
of intent* operated in a discriminatory manner. The question of intent -- 
since the hearing terminated abruptly — was never resolved* but the 
proof of effect lies in the facts of exdusion which we have pointed to in 
Part I. One direct result of the hearing was that SCAD* in cooperation 
with the unions, was able to require a full-scale reorganisation of the 
entire registration and referral system in the industry along lines which it 
had worked out before. 

Our interest here is not in reviewing the entire case but in detail- 
ing how* prior to the intervention of SCAD* the referral practices rein- 
forced the pattern of non-integration* how the practices were altered as a 
result of the hearings* what happened after the end of the case, and what 
problems still remain. 

1. The referral system . Almost since their inception, the Brewery 
Workers locals have reserved to themselves the right to refer men to the 
breweries when workers are needed. This control of referrals has not 
only allowed the union to regulate effectively the entry of new men into the 
industry and thus to protect its autonomy: it has also protected the would-be 
union member in his job- seeking. Had there not been some system of 
pooled hiring, anybody desiring a day's work would have had to make the 
round of all the breweries (located at some distance from each other) dur- 
ing the very early morning hours to see where work might be available. 

For many this would have been virtually impossible. Similarly* each 
brewery would have faced its own problem of ensuring that a sufficient 
number of applicants were available exactly when needed. Both labor and 
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management found advantages in the idea of hiring centralized in the unions. 

Li the 1940s hiring worked in this manner: In the brewers* locals, 
would-be workers registered with the union. They were contacted by the 
union if work became available. More permanent jobs were filled through 
a system of apprenticeship, in the traditional manner of craft unions. 

Where locals had jurisdiction over depairtments hiring a good many casual 
workers, they established hiring-halls. Sometimes a room was actually 
provided for this purpose (as at Local 1345). Other locals simply used as 
their "hiring-hall" the sidewalk outside their premises. £ach morning 
workers who had previously registered with the union and wanted work 
shaped at the hall. Upon receiving orders for men from the various 
breweries, paid union officials — dispatchers — called men out of the 
shape and referred them tc the breweries, where they were hired. When 
the particular job for which they were taken on was finished, they could 
return to shape the hall for another referral. 

Up until 1953 there was no real referral system . Dispatchers said 
usually they just called out men whose faces they recognized, who had been 
shaping the hall for some time. Time for the shape-up was generally under- 
stood to be about six to ten in the morning but nobody seemed to care much 
how nearly the schedule was met. Obviously, in the absence of formal rules 
and regulations and in the absence of systematic records, intent to dis- 
criminate or the discriminatory effect of referral practices was difficult 
to check. As a first step in breaking the historical pattern of exclusion 
SCAD saw the need to formalize referral practices and establish written 
records, these would allow for a check on discriminatory practices. The 
bare essentials of reform and supervision were effected during 1953. Locals 
were ordered to have men sign in when they reported at the hall, and the 
dispatchers were required to keep lists of men sent out each day as well 
as the sequence in which they were sent out. The gist of the system was 
to be "first come, first served" — according to particular skills required — 
without reference to race, color, creed, or national origin. Discrimina- 
tory practices which originated in the arbitrariness and personal prejudices 
of dispatchers were to be kept in check. 

The Urban League, it may be remembered, was also observing at 
the hiring- halls at this time. It did not, like SCAD, however press for an 
orderly system of referral which would provide against arbitrary practices 
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referral even though the brewery eiqpects to rehire him for an additional 
day. 
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oreiudicial to Negroes. Rather, through its campaign for a quota agree- 
S uTo^hrto gain special c«msideration for Negroes, to havea certain 
r^be^efefredtlparttculariobs. By 1954. however, 
recognizing that what was needed was a full-scale reorganiza . 

entire registration and referral system, came to the same conclusion a 
SCAD ^ferral had to be on the basis of merit - whatever the color of 
a man's skin — and within the limits of human ^biUty. the system had 
to allow the dispatcher a range of choice as Umxted as possible. 

2. R eferral practices before SCAD, There were four prinmp^ 
„eans by which the uLon could use its reteiral 

asainst Negroes — or. for that matter, against anyone not m favor with 
tte ingroup. The first three, if utiUsed. kept the Negro from accum^ - 
ing time to the industry; use of the fourth would make it certam that he 
did not achieve seniority status and union membership. 

a Evading the system. Union regulations required an appUcwt 
to appear at the haU in order te be referred. But there were means of 
gettog around this provision. Dispatchers might telephone men “o* Pre- 
sent and so send them out to work nevertheless, or sonte men migh 
hired directly by the breweries. Negroes com^L^d 
able to obtain employment directty since they "knew somebody at the 

brewery. Also, breweries might request a parttcular man from the 

Lon. (Representatives of one brewery admitted that this was sometimes 
done, hit oLy occasionally; they did not want to 

more than necessary. ) Moreover, men might be hired at »Heg^ shape- 
ups or in the absence of a shape-up. Sometimes, it was 
were directed to or hired direcUy by the breweries for midmght s^ts 
after the haU had dosed for the day. AU hiring 

ing the morning house, but afternoon shape-ups would be held afte 
Siroes had been informed there were no calls from the breweries and 

iiad left the hall. 

In some ways hiring "outside the system" could, as in 1953. be 
said to operate to favor Negroes. The quota agreement honored the rde 
that men must he present at the shape-up before they were 
stories the rounds that at least one brewery actuaUy caUed tock to 

work Negroes who had not reported at the hiring-hall. Whatever truth 
there was to this charge, the Urban League 

get men down to the haU in ttme to be referred out. tte letter of the law 
Iriicb required men to shape the hall was stretched, but the system 
itself was not evaded. The opportunities for evasion from the other side. 

however, were at least equally great. 

h. The Dersonal equation. Personal prejudice, too, might 
enter into discriminatory referral practices. One hears that one dis- 
patcher. more than another, was friendly to Negroes. Or a few Negro 
.T'ight become "pets" or show-pieces while all others were discrimina e 
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against. According to such claims, few Negroes or only a few favored 
Negroes might be referred for work while a particular dispatcher was in 
charge; when, for one reason or another, another dispatcher took over, 
Negroes would suddenly be called out of the shape- up. The did of 

course concede that the personal element entered the picture, but main- 
tained that sometimes it operated to favor Negroes. An occasional dis- 
patcher might lean over backward in order not to appear to discriminate. 
There were good and not-so-good workmen among the Negroes , union 
representatives pointed out, and though dispatchers preferred Negroes 
with good work records, they nevertheless referred out Negroes against 
whom other workers and employers had complained. 

Did the personal attitudes of other workers affect the actions of 
dispatchers ? Some Negroes spoke of sensing the hostility of white men in 
the shape-up, especially when Negroes first started appearing for referral 
in some numbers. Did the dispatcher sense and heed this alleged hostility? 
The dispatcher was an elected and paid official of the union. Group III 
men who shaped were not usually union members and had no influence on 
union policy — or union elections. The dispatcher was naturally more 
sensitive to pressures from other union members (and especially active 
members — the officialdom) than to the feelings of Group III men. Indeed 
the latter had no influence on the dispatcher, but rather depended on him 
for the attainment of status. The directives from other officials with re- 
gard to the referrals of Negroes might enter decisively into the dispatcher's 
actions; at the same time he might be inclined to favor those men of whose 
future allegiance he was most certain. 

c. The indirect method. A third mechanism through which dis- 
crimination against Negroes might be ejected lay in a form of harrass- 
ment. In this case, Negroes would be referred out to jobs which were vir- 
tually impossible for them to take or which made working conditions as 
undesirable as possible. For example, it was claimed that drivers at one 
brewery, due to overtime, could eiqpect (as of 1955) to get about $46 a day 
compared to the normal $29 or $30 a day a driver in other breweries might 
make. The Negro would be sent to the latter breweries. Again, since 
delivery departments have no set shifts, the earlier a worker starts to 
deliver a given load, the earlier he is through. There were complaints 
that Negroes would be sent out later in the morning than the whites 
thus get through late at night. Negroes were sometimes assigned to out- 
®^“l^®"way plants. A comp l a in a nt in 1952 alleged that a number of times 
he had been sent out to suburban plants on a late shift where he could not 
get a train home until the next morning. This same called himself a 
victim of yet another form of harrassment: He was given a truck, told to 
deliver a load of beer, and not informed of his route, thus making his job 
impossible and encouraging failure. 
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d. Lowering the boom. The most effective way to keep Negroes 
out of the industry was to keep them from "bridging the gap. " What does 
it avail a man, the Negro might ask, to accumulate 249 days of work in 
one department of one brawery, a point which few ever reached, only to 
see his time wiped out during the slow season? The boom is effectively 
lowered, as we have related, if the worker is not reemployed at least 
one day a month in that particular department and that particular brewery 
during the slow season. A break of more than 30 days wipes out the 
accumulated time toward Group II status. 

A look at a few comparative statistics from the files of SCAD for 
Negroes and whites will at once show how the boom was most commonly 
lowered on the Negro. The proportion of Negroes shaping the hall before 
and during 1953 who made Group II status by 1954 was smaller than that of 
whites. Of men who in the fall of 1953 had 100 or more days toward 
Group II status, 23 percent of the whites and only 8 percent of the Negroes 
kept their time over the slow season to make Group 11 status by 1954. 
Referral practices might affect the chances of a man for bridging the gap 
and thus work both directly and indirectly to keep Negroes from gaining 
seniority status and becoming union members. In other words, however 
enlightened union referral practices during the busy season might appear, 
they could nevertheless ensure the continuity of the policy of exclusion. 

Of five breweries operating in 1953-54 there were two -- Schaefer's 
and Schlitz -- where it was virtually impossible to keep one's time over 
the slow season. Referral to these breweries during the busy season, no 
matter how steady, meant no chance to gain seniority status. 

In the other three breweries chances for bridging the slow season 
differed according to department. The best chance was in the brewing de- 
partment. Of those who accumulated their 100 days there in 1953, over 75 
percent went on to accumulate the full 250 days without a 30-day interrup- 
tion, and thereby gained Group II status by 1954. The hitch was that few 
men got casual or seasonal permanent jobs in brewing; only 10 percent of 
the men who had accumulated 100 days in the industry by the fall of 1953 
worked in the brewing departments. In view of this, the majority of 
casuals could work toward Group II status through employment only in the 
keg delivery, bottle delivery, and warehouse departments of three 
breweries: Liebmann, Ruppert, and Piel. 
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No reference is made here to checking and dispatching jobs in the 
breweries, since these are as yet not within the jurisdiction of these 
unions. 
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The most obvious means of subtle or hidden discrimination would 
have been not to refer Negroes to the delivery and warehouse departments 
of certain breweries during the busy season, but to refer them to depart- 
ments and plants where the boom could be effectively lowered during the 
slow season without any need to discriminate openly during that period. In 
other words, there would simply be no calls for workers during the slow 
season from those departments to which they had been referred for employ- 
ment during the busy season. 

But even if Negroes were given assignments during the busy season 
in departments where chances of bridging the slow season were relatively 
good, they could be effectively barred from status by failing to send them 
back to the same department at least one day in any 30- day period during 
the off-season. Is there any evidence of such (Urect and deliberate discrimi- 
nation ? 



When we consider all the men who had accumulated 100 days or more 
by fall 1953 in non-brewing departments, we find that 75 of 224 whites (about 
1 out of 3) kept their time and made Group II; only 1 of 22 Negroes did so. 

Of those who had worked 100 days or more in bottle delivery departments 
other than Schlitz (where all lost their time), all but 1 of 32 whites made 
Group II compared with only 1 or 3 Negroes. (The number of Negroes is 
too small, of course, to allow for statistical "proof" of discrimination 
during the slow season. ) Again, all those employed in keg delivery depart- 
ments kept their time, but no Negroes had accumulated time in these de^* 
partments. All 9 Negroes who worked in the bottling department of 
Ruppert lost their time; about 2/5 of the whites who accumulated their 
time in that particular department bridged the gap. On the assumption 
that the Negroes in this department shaped the hall regularly during the 
slow month — and we have every reason to think they did — this consti- 
tutes some evidence that, though Negroes were referred for jobs during 
the busy season, they were not referred back during the slow months and 
were thus barred from acquiring seniority status. 

3. Reform and after . SCAD, with the cooperation of the unions, 
sought to reform the referral system so as to eliminate all arbitrary choice. 
The new system was to be based on the seniority of applicants for brewery 
jobs. As a first step in this direction each registrant was assigned a 
priority status. A review of work records of Group III men (casuals) 
resulted in the drawing up of a list indicating the date on which each had 
first registered for work in the industry. Registration numbers were 
assigned with the lowest number going to the earliest registrant and so on 
down the line. Each man was then given the stub from his registration card, 
showing his name, address, and registration number -- proof of the pri- 
ority he held in the shape -up. In addition, registrants were assured of 
some check on their own status relative to others at any particular shape -up. 
A bound workbook was to be maintained in the local union office. In it were 
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listed the name and registration number of all men in the order they had 
registered. This book was to be open for examination by registrants at 
any reasonable time. A current list together with a full statement of the 
rules covering referrals were also required to be posted on the wall of 
the main room of the hiring hall. 

Referrals were first of all to follow group status (Group I before 
Group II, Group II before III; within each group the order of referral 
followed priority established by registration date. But there were certain 
exceptions. For example, when an employer sent in a request for men 
with chauffeur licenses and men with chauffeur trucking experience, the 
order of priority was to apply only to those men having the requisite ex- 
perience. This experience was noted on registration cards and stubs. In 
the case of employer requests for men with experience as trailer, "hi-lo” 
or jockey drivers, or as soakers, washers, fillers, labelers, or packers, 
anH other jobs defined as requiring special skills, the union might ask the 
company for the names of men it had previously employed on such jobs and 
these men were then given referral priority. The order in which men 
appeared at the shape-up and the frequency of their appearances were not 
to affect their priority status. In addition, so as to help him acquire 
his Group II status, a Group III man who had accumulated 225 or more 
days in a particular plant and department was, according to the rules, to 
be sent back, whenever possible, to the same plant and department. For 
these jobs such a Group III man had referral priority over all other men 
in his group. 

Registrants were to sign a daily list to show their presence in 
the shape-up (indicating also their group status, job skills, and plants 
desired) a'*^d to give the dispatcher their registration stubs with their 
numbers. The registration stub was returned to an applicant each day 
when he left the union office. The union was to fill job orders from among 
registrants present in the shape-up, according to priority, with the 
daily list and the registration stubs establishing each man's claim. 

In this referral plan there was an obvious booby trap. Negroes 
had been discriminated against in the past; they were latecomers to the 
industry; so that most would hold high numbers and thus low priority. 



^^That is, no one could expect to gain favors by being always around, but 
under certain conditions the priority status could lapse. These varied 
between locals. Local 1345 required registrants to be referred out at 
least once every six months. In Local 1 (which incidentally had no 
shape), priority could be maintained as long as the registrant appeared 
for referral at least once every year. 
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The past record of exclusion was likely to be formalized into the system. 
But the order entered by SCAD against the unions and the employers took 
account of this pitfall. Nineteen Negroes were admitted to Group II 
status, even though they had not met the 250 day/one-month requirement. 
They were granted this Seniority because it was recognized that if dis- 
criminatory practices had not worked against them, they would by now 
liave attained it. And in the assignment of registration numbers, evidence 
that Negroes had ever been kept from registering was also taken into con- 
sideration. 

SCAD records show that the changeover was carried out with 
relatively little difficulty by the majority of locals. The systematizing 
of referrals was more trouble for the locals handling a good many casuals. 
Local 1096 (Bottlers and Drivers) required a great deal of assistance from 
SCAD personnel, and Local 1345 (with 14 of the 19 Negroes who were given 
Group II status) also experienced considerable difficulty in ordering its 
registrants. How successfully has the new system worked? Have the 
discriminatory practices been eliminated? 

In the first sixteen months following the hearing ten complaints 
alleging discrimination because of color were filed with SCAD. The sub- 
stance of these complaints was pretty much the same as before the 
hearing. No matter how early Negroes appeared at the hall, charged 
one, the dispatcher held up referrals until whites with lower numbers 
appeared. There were reports of lay-offs out of sequence, which de- 
prived some employees of the right to become Group II workers. A 
good share of these early complaints came from Negroes who had come 
too late to advance into Group 11. After 1956 complaints became more 
sporadic. Occasionally a Negro still avowed that atone time or another 
he had not been referred while workers with less priority were called. 
Verifying the allegations underlying such complaints was virtually impos- 
sible --of this, more later. 

According to the information available at this writing not one 
Negro has achieved seniority btatus since 19 were absorbed into the indus- 
try following the 1955 hearing. Industrial reorganization, further mechani 
zation, increased truck loads, changes in distribution pattern — all these 
have kept to a minimum the number of new men making Group II status. 

But the advance to this seniority status has not been completely halted. 



According to industry rules, an employee with 90 days of continuous 
service can only be laid off in accordance with the length of service 
rather than by priority number. 
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Then has the new system ended discrimination? There are still 
a few -- though only a few — official complaints of discriminatory treat- 
ment on account of color, Negroes are referred out and they work 
during the busy season. They are no longer excluded; yet Negroes have 
failed to gain seniority status in the industry on a par with white workers. 
How can we account for this ? 

To understand the situation of the Negro brewery worker we may 
turn for a moment to consider some white workers. Soon after the 
brewery hearing ended in 1955 we began to hear of a "Committee of 100, " 
the "Committee for Equal Rights, " as its members called it. This rump 
organisation of casual workers protested that they too were being dis- 
criminated against by the union. SCAD could not, of course, do anything 
about their complaint since discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
creed, or national origin was not alleged, "Who, then, " the men asked, 
"protects the white worker against union discriminatien? The Negroes 
have SCAD but we have nobody. " Their cry, sometimes interpreted as 
a protest against the grant of status to 19 Negroes, did dramatize the 
real gain, the important victory, the Negroes had achieved in the brewery 
case. The Negro, in his quest for a place in the brewery industry, was 
no longer a weak supplicant; he had an outside authority to oversee his 
rights. 



The specific complaints of the Committee for Equal Rights also 
help to clarify the problems the Negro still faces before he can hope to 
have more than a toehold in the industry. The Negro (together with a 
good many whites) faces the same problem which plagued the efforts of 
Negroes to break into the industry during prohibition and depression. 
There is a new ingroup anxious to consolidate its position. Though else- 
where industries may be expanding, the number of permanent jobs in the 
brewing industry, in relation to the number of Group 111 men who are 
anxious to get them, is Hmited. Men already in the union are seeking 
to secure these positions (and the seniority which goes with them) for 
their friends, relatives, and other contacts. Some workers allude to 
corruption -- meaning that dispatchers exchange jobs for drinks, money, 
and favors. We also hear of deliberate discrimination against Negroes 
others who are approaching the 250-day goal. A worker as he 
reaches 225 days secures, for the benefit of union officials, a statement 

to that effect from his brewery. Some say this is a mistake; don't let 



41 

Some viewed the committee's move as anti- Negro. While some of the 
members probably were prejudiced and resentful of the Negro victory, 
some of the leaders, who were against discrimination on principle, 
simply were using the Negro gain to press their own case. 
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them know you're that close or you're a dead duck. There may be a cer- 
tain amount of swapping favors — not corruption as it is generally 
defined -- and there may be instances of deliberate discrimination. But 
what the Negroes and all who would enter the industry are now up against 
seems to be not corruption, not deliberate discrimination, but favoritism 
mainly in the form of nepotism. 

If the referral system now operates according to priority laid 
down by the rules and if arbitrary choice is out, how is such favoritism 
possible? The answer is that the registration and referral system has 
ruled out only the most blatant discrimination and whim. Some men con- 
tinue to raise the charge that built-in checks are inadequate, that there is 
no self-policing system in which the men themselves can exercise control. 
Subterfuges arc allowed by three kinds of practices not covered by the 
system, so men charged. 

What makes control on the part of men in the hiring difficult is, 
first, their lack of certain knowledge about who is being called out for 
what job. The man shaping the hall knows only that certain men are called 
out from time to time and that he himself holds a registration number 
which establishes his priority relative to others. But even the man with 
high priority is not entitled to be referred to all jobs solely by virtue of 
this priority, since some jobs require skills which make ineligible many 
a brewery worker, however high his priority. On some occasions also, 
men are called back to their breweries, a privilege they enjoy after 
accumulating 225 days and which, for the particular job, gives them 
priority over all other men with Group III status. If a man with lower 
priority than his own is called ouCt the individual brewery worker is hard 
put to find out whether these are "exceptions" going back to their breweries 
or whether they possess skills the lack of which disqualifies him from the 
particular job. Unlike the hiring hall of the National Maritime Union, 
where an available job is always announced, the brewery worker does not 
know against whom he is competing with regard to a specific job. In 
the Maritime Union all who wish to be considered for the specific job 
"bid" by throwing in their stubs (or the equivalent), and the job goes to 
the eligible with the highest priority. The losers all know why they have 
lost; they know the skills required for the job and the number held by the 
^Rdnner. Consequently, if there is discrimination, the victim can immedi- 
ately protest. But to the brewery worker suspicious of being discriminated 
against in the hiring hall it may seem futile, and even foolish, to file a 
complaint unless he can first check on the skills and registration numbers 
of men called out before him, as well as on the nature of the jobs that are 
being filled. By the time he is able to collect this information, he may 
well miss out on his own call. 

Herein lies the second reason why checks on alleged discrimina- 
tion or the violation of priority rules are said to be difficult: Workers 
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Bign in but do not sign out of the haU. A complaint to the dispatcher 
net this answer: "But we called youj you were out of the haU, against 
which there is litUe proof. Further, how do you prove that a man wto 
was sent out on a day you were shaping the haU definitely was m the 
haU? He may have signed in early but he was not around when the job 
came up. If a dispatcher wanted to discriminate, he “uld 
with men with higher priority numbers even though they had left the hall. 



Finally, there are allegations of occasional illegal shape-ups, of 
men called on the telephones, of jobs and men that never openly go through 
the hiring hall. Though lists are kept, the checking of a compUint - 
I»rticularly after some time has elapsed - is for the individual brewery 
worker a difficult matter. Quite evidently the referral system precludes 
wholesale discrimination. What men — both Negroes and whites -- 
privately allege and are trying to document is the favormg of c” 
workers which in effect works to discriminate against all the °‘hers. The 
union, transmuted and a new ingroup, is trying to hold its own. Workers 
with sons and nephews and friends, who are accumulatmg time toward 
seniority status, check with the personnel office to see how their boys are 
doing and to see that they get a break. Negroes, like others who are not 
on the fringe of the ingroup, become the victims of a referral system which 
makes it possible for those others to get a break. Jobs are limited, and 
only so many can get them. 



We may evaluate reform after SCAD this way: Where discrimi- 
nation on account of color can be established, the Negroes now have a 
protector of their rights in SCAD. But the latest complaints have alleged 
discrimination on grounds of national origin rather than color. ong wi 
others, some Negroes are fighting for a stronger toehold in an industry 
which still bears the character of an ingroup. Today the mam issue is 
favoritism, and it may be significant that some Negroes have now jomed 
the Committee for Equal Rights, the group within the union which is 
seeking to incorporate a built-in policing system into the referral rules. 



While a number of Negroes made a clear breakthrough, the major- 
ity of Negroes seeking entry still share the disadvantages resulting from 
past exclusion. Whether the responsibility of SCAD ends with this clear 
break in the pattern of deliberate and flagrant exclusion is a re^ question. 
For the possibUity remains that Negroes in the same position of all other 
newcomers may press for further legal backing in overcoming what 
obstacles to free entry into the brewery industry remain. Of greatest 
significance in this respect is the elimination of color as an explicit 
barrier to employment, although our figures showed that even after the 
opening of the industry, Negroes advanced to Group II status in smaller 
proportions than whites. We cannot say whether this is because of 
clandestine discrimination or simply because so far the favoritism on 
the part of the ingroup still works predominantly to advance to seniority 
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status persons other than Negroes. On the other hand, the elimination of 
all inequities which result from en^renchment in certain economic posi- 
tions, in this case the building up of an ingroup in a vulnerable and unskilled 
trade, hardly seems an^^ssue which involves SCAD, unless of course the 
monopoly is squarely aimed against persons on grounds of their race, 
creed, color, or national origin. These and similar issues will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. 



The Lessons of the Brewery Case Study: Some General Observations 

1. In general we eiq>ect Negroes, like other minorities, to e3q>eri- 
ence least difficulty in securing positions involving little skill and no 
prestige. Here is a rotable exception. Negroes were, for many decades, 
excluded from the relatively unskilled jobs in the brewery industry. At 
the root of the long history of their exclusion was the fact that a milita nt 
union turned a low-paying unskilled job into a desirable one and made 
"employment in the brewing industry" a craft and then, according to the 
character of craft unions, turned against rising minority groups who were 
seen as a threat to their status. This exception should perhaps make us 
re-examine our generalisation; more important is that it suggests that the 
escape or avoidance of poorly paid and unskilled jobs is not the only way 
out of an underprivileged economic position. " Somebody, " the industrial 
sociologist tells us, "must do the dirty work" -- and it has too often been 
done by the marginal man, the man with the different skin, creed, national 
origin. Negroes today still occupy low-paying service positions out of 
proportion to their numbers in the labor force. In improving their eco- 
nomic lot Negroes might wisely devote more effort to organising these 
service workers and translating the work into a craft as another under- 
privileged group, the brewery workers, did so long ago. 

2. In line with the above, we have noted a reversed pattern of 
discrimination in the brewery industry. The color line with regard to 
clerical workers was broken before the color line in the production and 
distributive phases of the industry. And yet there was no comparable 
eHort to press the case for Negroes in white-collar jobs. Should not the 
various Negro organizations and the Negro workers have used the employ- 
ment of white-collar workers in the industry more vigorously? To crack 
a hard nut may be the greater challenge, but advances are made where the 
greatest vulnerability exists. 

3. Further, we may ask why this industry was chosen as a focal 
point for a struggle against discrimination in industry. The hearing on 
the complaints charging discrimination in the brewery industry consti- 
tutes the terminal point for a number of pressures. Throughout the 
history of this effort to gain entry it has been evident that the motives of 
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the Negro pressure groups differed from those of potential employees, and 
that the interests of the employees and those of the union ingroup were m 
many respects dissimilar. In other words, there was not a completely 
united front either among the white or among the Negro groups. These 
divergences were aggravated by the fact that the brewing industry is a de- 
dining industry. WhUe brewers thus were vulnerable to pressure 
the Negro market, they needed also to satisfy to some extent the dema^s 
of workers who depended on the industry for a Uvelihood. Similarly, the 
lack of prestige of manual brewery jobs and the casual nature of the em- 
ployment surely hindered the rapid flow of Negro workers into the mdustry. 
But as long as the industry was vulnerable and the minority group had not 
only opinion but legal force to back it, both union and m^gement, eager 
to their status quo in other respects, could be induced to give m. 

4. Thus the weapon on which the Urban League drew m its fight 
asainst discrimination among the brewery workers was pubUcity. PubUcity, 
however, is not always effective nor can those who fight discrimination m 
industry put too much faith in the arousal of moral indignation or the 
awakening of some amorphous force called "public opinion. " Publicity, 
as employed by the League, had two specific aims: to arouse some indig- 
nation in the Negro community (in particular), and to remind the brewery 
managements of their stake in the Negro market. Inasmuch as the League 
and the United African NationaUst Movement had worked so long at cross- 
purposes with each other, it may seem a bitter irony that it was the 
activities of the UANM which ultimately made the League's pubUcity a 
success. For any moral indignation on the part of the Negro commumty 
at the pattern of non-integration could not be brought home to the 
unless it was through the economic effects of the boycotts which the UANM 
imposed. Though not a necessary prelude to the use of legal proceedings, 
the pubUcity of the League, backed by the boycott, did much to soften the 
brewers a^^d make them amenable to terms. 

5. One important lesson of the case must surely be the need for 
minoritiei pressing for the end to exclusion and discrimination to keep in 
mind the long-run view, however morally indignant they feel and no ^ 
matter how pressed they are for results. Those against whom discrimi- 
nation is practiced cannot afford to champion discrimination against 
others. In the long run both the UANM and the Urban League had to 
abandon efforts to arrive at a quota agreement and to work, through 

• X>, for getting employment in the brewery industry based on merit 

out regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. Wherever there 
is discrimination in industry it is the pattern of discrimination which must 

be altered and this cannot be altered through a pattern o f mutual dis- 

crimination . 

6. Likewise, we must question the cry of the UANM, sometimes 
echoed by other minorities (including nationaUst groups), th^ it is "our 
rights before the rights of all others" -- in this case, "the rights of 
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Negroes trying to enter the industry before the seniority rights of other 
brewery workers. " The rights of minorities, including the right to fight 
against discrimination, are closely tied to the rights that workers have 
won to organise and protect their working conditions. Most advamces in 
ethical standards amd the stamdard of living in a country have, in the long 
run, meamt improvements in the status of oppressed groups. Similarly, 
it may be asked, did not the very conditions which made the brewery in- 
dustry so vulnerable adso impede speedy integration ? New workers are 
attracted amd most easily absorbed into eaq>anding industries. If, in addi- 
tion, speciaUl skills possessed by some minority applicamts are in high 
demand, this not only meauis that no ingroup positions aure threatened but 
entadls a promise of gain in status for the minority as well. Pa.cemakers 
are most apt to be chauineled into such ezpauiding industries. 

7. The problem of why Negroes and members of other 
min ority groups sometimes respond to appeads for pacemakers in indus- 
trial integration amd why they sometimes do not is another significamt 
question for study. Here we are up agadnst the vicious circle of dis- 
crimination by which Negroes atre excluded from Jobs in am industry 
then the industry becomes identified am a white man's industry: The Negro 
no longer applies even when it begins to become evident thad the bairriers 
need only a push to come down. Would the pattern of exclusion in the 
brewery industry have been chamged sooner if Negroes in some numbers 
had consistently shaped the hiring- hadls before 1952? Would the quota 
agreement of 1953 have been fulfilled if more Negroes had shaped the hadl, 
especiadly during the slow months ? And how mamy Negroes are at the 
shape-ups in 1957 ? "Quite a few, " we heair, during the busy season, 
which is under way at this writing. Will they continue to appear during 
the slow months to come ? Or will mamy forego by their absence their 
chances for attaining seniority? 

This rauses the larger problem of who cam adford to be a pace- 
maker. The young u nm a r ried femade, asked by the Ur bam League to apply 
fora job which is traditionadly a white job, cam aifford to take a chamce a "*^ 
try time amd agaun. She may even be induced to spend years acquiring 
skills amd education for a job she may never get, but the rewards seem 
greater in that white-collar position than in am unskilled beer production 
or distributor's job. What about the Negro made, from 25 to 35, with a 
family to support -- can he adford to shape the each day without 
referrad, to gamble for income that is so uncertaiin? £ven if he gets 
work during the busy seamon, cam he pass up steady work elsewhere dur- 
ing the winter season in quest of that one day's work a month he needs 
for seniority?^ The young with little to lose amd few economic responsi- 



To be sure. Group n status does not necessarily meam year-round work, 
but so as to bridge the slow season amd accumulate his days toward 
Group II status, the casual must constantly be on cadi. 
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bilities can best afford to be pacemakers; they are apt to respond to 
appeals for applicants, especially if the appeal comes directly from the 
potential employer (as in advertisements for telephone workers). The 
more mature worker, unless he is ideologically dedicated, will be more 
cautious. He will be doubly so if the appeal comes not from the employ- 
ing agency itself but from an organization which is seeking pacemakers. 
Quite evidently, many who might be highly motivated to serve the cause 
of Negro integration are deterred by the economic sacrifices involved. 

If the community provided not only moral backing but also economic 
support, it might be easier to recruit people to set the pace. 

8. The case illustrates the operation of pressure group tactics, 
each side gaining or losing strength not only as its public support held 
or waned but also as industrial conditions changed. We have character- 
ized the "causes" of the pattern of exclusion as attempts on the part of 
an ingroup to protect its own interest in time of crisis. We have found 
ourselves dealing not with an intent to discriminate but with activity, 
geared to the self-interest of industry and union, which brought about a 
pattern of discrimination. The implications can easily be seen: Groups 
interested in changing a pattern of discrimination can do well to concen- 
trate less on the intent to discriminate than on the conditions under which 
discrimination arises. 

If we are to understand a case of discrimination, the immediate 
facts must be supplemented with the history of what has gone before. 

This approach can lead to a clearer recognition of the interests various 
groups seek to protect and of the points at which they are most vulnera- 
ble ready to give in. Measures to implement and enforce integration 
be framed more realistically with the assumption that, on the whole, 
the groups guilty of discrimination are less interested in preserving the 
discriminatory pattern than in preserving the advantages they believe 
the pattern helps to protect. 

9. To the outside observer studying the history of this case — 
at'd especially the reaction to the Urban League agitation — the union 
men may appear as the "bad guys" and the management representatives 
as the "good guys. " Accordingly, the interest in perpetuating discrimi- 
nation seemed to lie with the union men; management appeared willing 
to end discrimination except that their hands were tied and, much as 
they wanted to do something about all this, they could not. Such a view 
is far from fitting the case. 

Actually on both sides there were those individuals here and there 
who were sympathetic end went out of their way to help in the fight against 
Negro exclusion. These were men who suggested to the Urban League 
that it might help if League representatives observed at the shape- ups; 
who reminded the League that, in pressing for a quota, Negroes them- 
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selves might be guilty of discrimination; who gave Negroes a break in the 
shape-up and on the job, and so forth. The importance of a well-inten- 
tioned individual in a position of leadership and strategically placed 
cannot be underestimated. But most individuals, to the ext nt that they 
work within a system such as a union or a managerial bureaucracy, are 
moved less by their individual prejudices than by their conception of the 
policies and interests of the organization of which they are a part. In 
this instance, these interests led union representatives toward actions 
discriminatory in effect and management officials to seek an enlightened 

policy. 



The intent or the prejudices of any individual are strategically 
less important than the demands of the position which he occupies. He 
can be induced to act more readily through his organizational demands 
(such as the need of the industry to cultivate the Negro market) than by 
appeal to his conscience. A management represenUtive talking about 
th e number of Negro clerical workers in his brewery said quite clearly, 

••If were down South or some place out West where they didn't have a 
big Negro market, we wouldn't have any. This way it's to our interest 
to employ them. " 

At the same time, management abetted the union because it was 
anxious to promote labor peace in the industry. In this way, it was 

CO— responsible with the union for the situation. k 4 anagement was 
in the enviable position of being able, on the one hand, to proclaim to 
the nonwhite community its eagerness to integrate and, on the other, to 
point to union restrictions as an excuse for doing little to further inte- 
gration. SCAD responded by making union and management joint respon- 
dents. However, the final hearing to enforce compliance was directed 
against Local 1345, the one recalcitrant local. 

10. The role of a governmental commission against discrimina- 
tion should be neither exaggerated nor imduly minimized. In this case, 
it is clear that SCAD could not at one blow elim in ate the traditional 
pattern of exclusion from the brewery industry. Nor could it introduce 
n foolproof system of referral from which personal favoritism, nepotism, 
a iwi sponsorship were completely struck out. In seeking entry into the 
|>]^ 0 ^ 0 ry industry, the Negro had to fight the tradition of past discrimina- 
tory practices. Nonetheless the legal sanctions at SCAD's disposal were 
not without significant effect. The institutionalized practices by which 
the union, to some extent abetted by industry, sought to preserve its 
ingroup status were not isolated from the larger community. In the face 
of pressure and haunted by the possibiUty of legal action, the union was 
more ready to give in somewhat than to risk certain privileges it had 
won in the past. Settlement without open conflict with SCAD on the part 
of all but one local, left the position of the union fundamentally intact. 

But it could no longer discriminate with impunity. 
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Thus in the brewery case the advance toward integration came, 
first, by forcing a clear break with the past pattern with the admission of 
19 nonwhite workers. Yet SCAD could not indefinitely rely on such 
measures for ultimate integration. Therefore it placed its faith m the 
alteration of a referral system which, in its arbitrariness and its uncer- 
tainties, had worked against aU casual workers. This alteration of the 
system will not do away with all unfairness in hiring; nor wiU it eUminate 
0 Y 0 ].y inequity following from the past history of exclusion. But it has 
gone a long way toward driving discrimination underground and giving the 
Negro a position from which he can compete on an equal basis — even if 
not always successfully — for the new openings in the industry. In other 
words, there comes a point at which the road toward integration can no 
longer be paved with individual redress given to individi^s, but must rely 
primarily on such reforms as give more equal opportunity to all. The 
brewery case may, as one of its major lessons, drive home the need of 
recognizing in any specific situation exactly where that point is to be 

located. 
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PUERTO RICAN INTEGRATION IN THE SKIRT INDUSTRY 

IN NEW YORK CITY 

Roy B. Helfgott 



From the viewpoint of New York City*s economic future* 
facilitating the entrance of Puerto Ricans into its industry is of vital 
importance. Their subsequent integration into trade unions is of equal 
importance to the future of New York»s labor movement. This chapter 
seeks to analyze the steps taken by one local of the International Liadies* 
Garment Workers' Union to accomplish these ends. 



I. PUERTO RICAN ENTRANCE INTO THE SKIRT INDUSTRY 
The Skirt Industry 

History. The skirt industry is a relatively old section of the 
American needle trades. It was an important section of the women's 
garment industry in the days before the first World War* when women 
wore long skirts with blouses* which were then known as shirtwaists. 
The change in fashions that followed the war* whereby women turned to 
the wearing of readymade dresses* led to a decline in the importance of 

the skirt industry. 

The skirt industry continued as a small segment of the women's 
garment industry for the ^ext few decades. In 1939 the total production 
of skirts in the United States was 13 million* the wholesale value of 
which was $22 million. 

World War II also produced changes in women's fashions. This 
time* however* the changes resulted in a new growth for the skirt indus 
try* which benefited from a "revolution in clothes. " Part of the vast 
postwar changes in the American scene has been the trend away from 
formality to casualness. The tremendous growth of suburban communi- 
ties* with over 30 million people now living in the suburban areas 
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surrounding our great cities, has led to a more informal way of living, 
reflected in dress, particularly in the use of separates (skirts and blouses) 
and other sportswear. 

As a result of this trend, the separate skirt industry has experi- 
enced steady growth during the past decade, as Table Vlll-a demonstrates. 



Table Vlll-a. Production of Skirts, United States, Selected Years A 



Year 


Production per 
potential consumers 


Unit production 
(millions) 


Dollar volume 
(millions) 


1939 


.27 


13.0 


$22 


1946 


.40 


21.5 


$69 


1952 


1.16 


66.6 


$192 


1953 


1.26 


72.9 


$202 


1954 


1.30 


75.8 


$207 


1955 


1.39 


82.8 


$244 



2 ^ 

~lnter national Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, Report and Record , 
Twenty- ninth Convention, May 1 ^56 , pp. 73, 76, 77. 



As us true with most women's garments. New York City is the 
leading center of skirt production in the nation, and accounts for most of 
the industry's output. 

Structure . There is overlapping between the skirt industry and 
the coat and suit industry, since a segment of the former works directly 
in producing skirts for suit firms. The larger section, however, com- 
prises a separate and distinct industry, skirts and sportswear, with its 
own employer associations, and its labor-management relations governed 
by its own collective agreements. This is the section that has ejqperienced 
steady growth in the past decade and into which have come the Puerto 
Ricans in numbers. 

As with other sections of the garment industry, the skirt and 
sportswear trade has three different types of employers. The first are 
the manufacturers who have "inside" shops, that is, they run their own 
production plants as well as sell garments. Next there are the "jobbers, " 
who buy the raw materials, design the garments, and sell them, but do 
not actually manufacture them. The jobbers have showrooms, and 
usually a cutting room, but send the material to "outside" shops to be 
made into skirts. Both the manufacturers and jobbers generally belong 
to the National Skirt and Sportwear Association. 
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The last type of employer is the contractor, or submanufacturex, 
who runs an outside shop. He is in no way involved with the marketing of 
the product, but he has the operating shop and hires the workers, and is, 
in effect, a labor contractor. The contractors belong to the Greater 
Blouse, Skirt and Neckwear Contractors' Association, if in the separate 
skirt industry, or to the American Cloak and Suit Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, if working in the coat and suit industry. 

Economics . The skirt industry is a small-scale one, even by 
garment industry standards. The 8000 workers in the skirt and sport- 
wear industry in New York City are distributed among 322 operating 
shops, an average of 25 workers per shop. Capital investment is small, 
the work is seasonal, and competition is keen. As a result there is a 
high mortality rate for firms in the industry. In recent years, continual 
e 3 q>ansion in response to the growing consumer demand has kept the 
adverse aspects of the industry's economics to a minimum. 

Labor force . Historically, the labor force of the skirt industry 
was similar to that of the coat and suit industry, to which it is closely 
allied. From the beginning of the twentieth century it was composed of 
skilled male workers, mostly Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe, 
plus some Italians. Another group which later found its way into the 
industry was the Spanish- speaking Sephardic Jews from Turkey and 
other places in the Mediterranean area. Still later, in the 1930s, Latin 
Americans, including Mexicans, Cubans, and Puerto Ricans, began to 
trickle into the skirt shops. 



Reasons for Puerto Rican Entrance into the Skirt Industry 

The postwar expansion of the separate skirt industry has seen a 
great change in the ethnic composition of its labor force. The upsurge 
in production resulted in a need for thousands of new workers. The 
former major source of manpower. Eastern European Jews, had dried 
up largely as a result of the restriction of immigration in the 1920s, and 
the immigrants' children did not enter the trade, except as cutters and 
pressers, the two crafts which are better paid and still attract American- 
born men. 

The problem was not restricted to the skirt trade; the entire 
garment industry, always having been a center for immigrant labor, was 
now faced with the need for new ethnic groups. The skirt industry was 
most in need of operators, special machine operators, and floor workers. 

New York City did offer a domestic source of labor in its Negro 
population, and many Negroes became skirtmakers, but not in sufficient 
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number to fill the demand for labor. ^ A new immigrant group was needed. 
The only significant group coming into the country in the postwar period 
has been the Puerto Ricans, who, being American citiasns, are not 
affected by restrictive immigration laws. Although the Puerto Rican is 
a citisen, and is thus technically an in-migrant rather than an immigrant, 
as far as adjustment is concerned he faces the same problems: climate, 
customs, job, language, living conditions, social organisations, and even 
his relationship with other eth^c groups, all of which are different from 
what he has previously known. ^ 

Great e:qpansion and the consequent need for more workers was 
thus the major reason for the entrance into the skirt industry of Latin 
Americans, primarily Puerto Ricans. This expansion provided not only 
jobs but jobs with decent earnings as compared to other semiskilled em- 
ployment available to Puerto Rican women in New York City. By union 
contract^ skirt and sportswear workers were assured of rates 

of pay for a 35-hour week shown in Table Ylll-b. 

With constantly esq^ding skirt production, seasons have been 
long, without the lengthy slack period common to the garment trades, 
and there have been opportunities for overtime work. Workers could 
therefore expect to earn a fair livelihood in the skirt industry. Moreover 
since operators, the most numerous craft, work according to piece rates, 
they have been able to look forward to larger earnings through increased 
proficiency. Not only are wage rates in the skirt industry good but they 
compare favorably with those in other sections of the garment industry, 
except in the high-paid coat and suit trade. Many of the women workers, 
moreover, are only supplementary wage-earners. 



There are about 1506 Negroes in the industry, about 100 of whom are 
cutters and pressers. Why more Negroes have not entered the industry 
has not been determined but it is not due to discrimination, since sei n e 
some employers prefer them to Latin Americans (see interviews with 
employers, p. 258). It may well have been that with full employment, 
wages in the garment industry at the lower levels were not particularly 
attractive to Negroes. 

2 

John H. Burma, Spanish- Speaking Groups in the United States . Durham, 
N. C. : Duke University Press, 1954, p. 177. 

Agreement, National Skirt and Sportswear Association, Inc, with the 
ILGWU Board of Cloak Suit Skirt and Reefer Makers' Union, 195 3-1958, 
PP. 13, 14. — 
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Table Vlll-b. Minimum Wages of Skirt and Sportswear Workers 


Minimum Pay 


Week Workers (weekly): 




Markers 


$81.00 


Cutters 


74.00 


Special machine operators 


49.00 


(quality group) 




Special machine operators 


43.00 


(low-end grcap) 




Hand finishers 


45.00 


(quality group) 




Hand finishers 


40.00 


(low-end group) 




Cleaners (quality group) 


36.00 


Cleaners (low-end group) 


32.50 


Piece Workers (hourly): 




Pressers 


$2.08 


Operators (quality group) 


1.60 


Operators (low-end group) 


1.45 



Skirtmakers also enjoy a variety of fringe benefits. These 
include a weekly sick benefit of from $20 to $35, depending upon earn- 
ings, for up to twenty weeks in a year; $10 a day hospitalization for up 
to sixty days; $100 surgical benefit; $300 tuberculosis benefit; $5 toward 
the purchase of eyeglasses every two years; and an annual welfare 
benefit, designed to defray the expense of a vacation, of $50 for operators 
and $36 for special machine operators, finishers, cleaners, and floor 
workers. Pensions of $50 a month are available at age 65 to those who 
have worked in the industry for twenty out of the twenty-five years before 
retirement. 

In addition to jobs, wages, and>benofits, the lightness of the 
materials worked on and the skills and training required have also played 
their part in drawing Latin Americans, mainly Puerto Ricans, into the 
skirt industry. It is easier to work on the lighter materials -- silk, 
cotton, rayon, and so forth - -of which skirts, dresses, and undergar- 
ments are made. Since most of the Puerto Rican workers are females, 
many of them of light build, the ease of working on rayon skirts has 
been an attraction. Even more important is the element of skill involved. 
Most women already have some knowledge of sewing and the use of sew- 
ing machines from making and repairing family garments at home. 
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Moreover the making of a skirt is a fairly simple operation, for it con- 
sists basically of joining three seams together and then adding gores, 
belts and loops, and pockets. 

The cheaper the garment, the simpler its manufacture. (Its 
simplicity and the small amount of labor involved are, in fact, what per- 
mit it to be so inexpensive. ) The production is further broken down on a 
section work basis, whereby each operator performs an elementary task, 
such as joining a seam. An unskilled worker can learn such an operation 
rapidly, and as a result the Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and other Latin 
Americans have found it easy to enter the industry, particularly in the low- 
price line where they are concentrated. 

Besides operating, special machine operating, and cleaning, the 
other crafts involved in the production of a skirt are cutting and pressing. 
The last two have always been jobs for men, and a few Puerto Rican men 
have begun entering the industry as jipressers and even cutters, though in 
much smaller numbers than the Puerto Rican women who have entered the 
other crafts. 



U. PUERTO RICANS IN THE SKIRT INDUSTRY 



Labor Force 



There are today about 9000 workers in New York City's skirt 
shops, 1000 of whom are in those shops which are attached to the coat and 
suit industry and the other 8000 in the separate skirt and sportswear trade. 

The skirt and sportswear industry is well organized and has been 
so for many decades. Four locals of the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union have jurisdiction in it. They are Local 23, Skirtmakers; 
Local 10, Cutters; Local 35, Cloak and Suit Pressers; and Local 48, 

Italian Cloakmakers. 

The most important of these is Local 23, the Skirtmakers' Union, 
which covers all production workers (operators, special machine opera- 
tors, cleaners, and so forth) except cutters and pressers. Almost all 
the Puerto Ricans and other Latin Americans come under the jurisdiction 
of Local 23. That local's membership, as of January 1, 1957, was 8036, 
of whom about half were Latin Americans, almost entirely women. Of 
the 500 pressers in the skirt and sportswear industry 422 are members 
of Local 35, Cloak and Suit Pressers, and the rest are in Local 48, 

Italian Cloakmakers. Of the 422 Local 35 pressers 60 to 85, all men, 
are Latin Americans. The other 462 workers in the industry are cutters, 
the most highly skilled craft. There are fewer Puerto Ricans in this 
group - - an estimated 20 to 30 men. Of these a few are skilled cutters, 
while the others are mostly stretchers and other types of apprentices. 
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Since cutters and pressers are men, generally with family re- 
sponsibilities, who enjoy high wage rates, there is little turnover. This 
is not as true in the case of the Local 23 crafts, which involve a majority 
of women. Local 23*s membership as of January 1, 1956, had been 7787, 
and had cUmbed to 8036 by January 1, 1957, a net gain of 249 in the year. 
During the year, however, it had actually taken in 900 new members and 
dropped 651 old ones. The dropped membership as a percentage of the 
January 1, 1956 membership is 8. 4, a low quit figure as compared to 
women workers generaUy in the appa-.l trades. Although Latin Ameri- 
cans comprise about half the local's ^nraabership, they account for most 
of the quits, but even considering this, their turnover rate in the industry 
(though they undoubtedly do shift more from shop to shop) is still low. A 
recent study of the U. S. Department of Labor Indicated that women's quit 
rates in all industry have been more closely approaching those of men in 
recent years. ^ 

The major reasons for dropping out of the union and the industry 
are those commonly associated with female workers — marriage, preg- 
nancy, home responsibilities. Transfers to other locals, because 
they find better jobs in shops of closely allied garment trades, and returns 
to Puerto Rico, Cuba, and other countries of origin account for the other 

quits. 



While the local feels that its greatest turnover is with Puerto 
Rican workers, it is difficult to measure this accurately. First of all, 
no records indicate ethnic background of members. Second, when a 
worker from most other groups leaves the trade for a t;emporary period, 
she takes a withdrawal card from the union, which permits her to return 
yi th o*^t paying a new initiation fee. ^ In the case of the Puerto Rican 

only a minority take advantage of this procedure. Most of them 
simply let their membership lapse and then come back as new members. 
The most obvious es^lanation of this is a fin a n cial onei In order to 
obtain a withdrawal card, one must be paid up in dues, so that many 
Pq^i.^q Hi,cans just svop paying dues a number of months before leaving 
the trade, preferring the immediate cash saving to the possible saving 
of the initiation fee later on. The local knows that many of the women 
who go gack to Puerto Rico for a while, or who drop out because they are 



Labor Turnover of Women Factory Workers, 1950-1955," Monthly 
Labor Review , Aug. 1955, pp. 3:^9-894. 

^Initiation fees are $55 for operators, $40 for special machine operators, 
and $30 for cleaners. For a new shop, fees arc reduced to $45, $35, 
and $27 respectively. 
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pregnant, do later return to the trade as new members, but without the 
withdrawal, card procedure it cc nnot have precise information on the 
number. 



Earnings 

The Puerto Rican *forkers, being the most recent entrants into 
the trade and hence the least skilled, are concentrated in the cheaper 
end of the industry's production, but a fair number hare mored into the 
medium-price line shops, and a few into the high-price line shops. 

Three different wage scales exist for the sldrtmakers -- the highest in 
contracting shops working for suit jobbers and coming under the collec- 
tive agreements of the coat and suit industry; the other two wage scales 
are those covered by the collecUve agreements in the skirt and sports- 
wear industry, one being for workers in the quality (higher price line) 
shops and the other for those in the popular (low-end) price line shops. 

Examination by the writer of the payrolls of six popular-price 
line shops in the third week of July 1956, which was during but not at the 
height of the season, disclosed the average earnings shown in Table 

vm-c. 



Table YlH-c. Average Earnings, Third Week of July 1956 



Craft 


No. Workers 


Average Earnings 


Operators 


137 


$67,77 


Special machine operators 


27 


51.85 


Cutters 


16 


116.09 


Pressers 


15 


144.74 


Cleaners and ether floor help 


13 


43.86 


Total 


2d8 


$73.48 



Since operators work according to piece rates, their earnings 
are dependent upon their own skill, and so there should be no variation 
according to ethnic groups. This was borne out by the survey, which 
disclosed that both the operator with the highest earnings and the one 
with the lowest during that week were women who had Spanish names. 
In the case of the other categories of Local 23 membership, special 
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machine operators and cleaners and other floor workers, vrho work 
according to time rates, there also appeared to be no variation between 
the earnings of workers with Spanish- sounding surnames and others. 

With the floor workers, for instance, the high of $50.50 and the low of 
$35 were both earned by women with Spanish names. Among the 
pressers there seemed to be a variation within one shop, in which the 
low for the week went to a Spanish- named man, evidentty an apprentice. 
The variation would be accounted for by the fact that the other workers 
had been in the trade longest, and thus were the most skilled, whereas 
the Latin American, as the newest entrant, must first learn the trade. 

The earnings of piece workers are dependent not only upon their 
own skill but also upon the volume of work available to them. Since skirt 
production is seasonal, earnings vary from week to week. Table VIII- d 
shows the average earnings for the same six shops in a less busy week, 
the first week in June 1956. 



Table Vlll-d. Average Earnings, First Week of June 1956 



Craft 



No. Workers Average Earnings 



Operators 

Special machine operators 

Cutters 

Pressers 

Cleaners and other flonr help 
Total 



131 


$49.78 


26 


50.04 


13 


U6.49 


15 


116.81 


13 


42.54 


198 


$58.80 



There was only chance varUtion in the average earnings between 
the two weeks of the crafts which are paid on a time basts: special im- 
chine operators, $51.85 and $50.04; cutters, $U6.09 and $U6.49; and 
floor workers, $43.86 and $42.54. The two piece-rate crafts, however, 
reflect the variation in the volume of work: Operators’ average ear^gs 
were $17.99 lower (26.5 percent) in the first week of June than the third 
week of July; and pressers averaged $27.93 (19.3 percent) less between 
the same two weeks. (Unfortunately, figures for annual earnings were 
not available. ) 



Prejudice and Discrimination against Latin America!^ 

The shortage of labor has been a major factor in preventing dis 
crimination against Puerto Ricans in employment, even from those who 
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might be prejudiced against them. While they make up a smaller percent- 
age of the workers in the top crafts of cutting and pressing in the 
Local 23 crafts, it must be remembered that the former ha,r€ a reservoir 
of young American-bom men in their ranks and, not being troubled by any 
shortage of labor, have not needed many new workers. 

The presence of Puerto Rican workers in these two crafts also 
discloses that the locals involved have no policy of barring them. For 
although it is true that under the union shop agreement in the industry 
employers may hire whomever they want, in the case of these two crafts 
they almost invariably depend upon the unions to supply them with com- 
petent workers. 

An interview with one cutter illustrates this process. This 
worker, who had been a cutter in Puerto Rico, had come to the 
in order to earn a better living. He found his first Job through a news- 
paper advertisement and in 1949, after some time in the industry, he 
made direct application to Local 10 and was admitted into membership. 

His wages today are $100 a week, exclusive of overtime, which is 35 
percent above the minimum scale. In addition, he enjoys year-round 
work, having been laid off for only two weeks in the past decade. 

Visits to various skirt shops disclosed that opinions regarding 
Puerto Ricans and Cuban workers vary considerably among manufacturers. 
Thus two interviews offer diametrically opposed views: 

Firm A, operating an inside shop in the popular price line, employs 70 
to 75 workers, 80 percent of whom are either Puerto Rican or Cuban. 

The employer reported that they worked as operators, special machine 
operators, cleaners, and other types of floor help. He is not at all 
satisHed vith them. Although he reports no troubles in his relationship 
with Puerto Ricans and has a Puerto Rican forelady, he regards them as 
too clannish, sloppy in their workmanship, and generally undependable, 
having too high a rate of absenteeism aind turnover. He started hiring 
them and continues to do so simply because there is no othei^ help availa- 
ble. He generally recruits new employees by placing advertisements in 
Spanish language newspapers. He has tried to get American-born 
workers, particularly Negro girls, but can't find enough of them. Besides 
placing more reliance on other workers, he finds them easier to talk to, 
and frankly admitted that if other types of workers were available, he 
would not continue to hire Puerto Ricans. 

B, also operating an inside shop in the popular price line, employs 
about 350 workers, over 90 percent of whom are Puerto Rican or Cuban. 
The employer reported that they worked as cutters, ojierators, special 
machine operators, cleaners, and other types of floor help. He also 
started hiring Puerto Ricans in large numbers because other workers 
were not ava il a b le, but this was not his fir^t eiq>erience with Puerto 
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Rican workers; he had had a few as far back as twenty-eight years ago. 

He was completely satisfied with their work, and when in need of addi- 
tional workers, he depends upon those wno work for him to bring in their 
friends. His volume of business has permitted him to provide year-round 
work for his employees, and he stated that he has almost no problem of 
turnover, for people just don't leave his shop if they can help it. He 
further reported that his relationship with his Puerto Rican workers was 
very good and on the same basis as with any other kind of worker that he 
has ever employed. He stated that he would continue to hire Puerto 
Ricans even if other types of workers were available. 

It is difficult from interviews and cursory observations of the 
two shops to pin down the reasons for these differences in attitude. The 
em .oyer in Firm B, like many others in the skirt industry, was a 
Sephardic, Spanish- speaking Jew, and although he denied that his ability 
to speak Spanish had any bearing on his relationship with his workers, 
my observations indicated otherwise. The employer's ability to converse 
directly with his workers establishes a personal relationship ^diich helps 
to build loyalty to the firm. The opinions of union officials substantiate 
this observation. The employer in Firm A, on the other hand, knew no 
Spanish, and although he hired a Puerto Rican forelady, he complained 
that it was diHicult to communicate with his workers. Firm B by pro- 
viding ste idier employment was apparently able to attract a better grade 
of worker who was less inclined to leave for another job, simply because 
there were few better jobs available. 



The method of recruitment may also be important. Firm A, by 
using newspaper advertisements, is probably getting marginal, Isss 
experienced workers and newer ?,r rivals unaccustomed to factory work 
discipline. Firm B, by depending upon personal contacts of its present 
employees, is probably getting better workers whc» are more acculturated 
to the environment of the factory and of New York. 



It is significant that neither employer could recall ethnic group 
conflicts, such as disputes concerning the proper division of work, 
among his workers. Will Herberg, in his study of ethnic group relations 
in the dress industry, ^ on the other hand, reported that the newcomers 
are made the objects of the stereotypes of "selfish,” "lazy," "irresponsi- 
ble, " and "bad union people," by the oldtimers. His basis for this was 



6 



Will Herberg, "The Old-Timers and the Newcomers, ethnic Group 
Relations in a Needle Trades Union," Journal of Social Issues , Vol. 9, 
Summer 1953. ~ ~ 
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the reports of business agents and examination of union grievance board 
cases. 



That the relations between ethnic groups in the skirt shops are 
also far from perfect is a valid assumption. The interviews with the 
Latin American Local 23 executive board members (see below) disclose 
difficulties similar to those reported by Herberg. But relationships in 
the skirt industry are not so strained as to make union officials conscious 
of them as a problem, and an examination of the grievance cases in 
Local 23 fails to disclose any involving ethnic conflict. This was par- 
ticularly surprising in an industry where workers often have disputes 
concerning the proper division of work; one might have ejqpected these to 
erupt into jealousies and fights between different ethnic groups. 

The absence of pronounced bad feeling between the skirt indus- 
try's older ethnic groups and the newcomers, and the lack of barriers to 
both vertical and horizontal shifts in jobs for Puerto Rican workers, may 
be ascribed in the main to the fact that the latter entered the industry at 
a time when it was expanding, which meant that they were not competing 
with the others for scarce jobs and scarce bundles. 

The attitude of the union leadership has also been important. It 
has treated all workers in an equal manner, and has used its influence 
to attempt to integrate the Puerto Ricans into the local, as is evidenced 
in the following material. 



in. LOCAL 23 PROGRAM FOR PUERTO RICAN INTEGRATION 
Background of Local 23 



Local 23, New York Skirtmakers, is one of the oldest sections 
of the International Ladies ' Garment Workers' Union, having been 
chartered in 190 . From the beginning it has played an important role 
in the affairs of both the New York Cloak Joint Board, to which it is 
affiliated, and of the international u ni on. In 1904 John Dyche, a member 
of Local 23, was elected secretary-treasurer of the ILGWU. The local 
was actively involved in the Cloakmakers' "Great Revolt" of 1910, a 
general strike which led to the establishment of the union as a force in 
the industry and marked the beginning of collective bargaining. 



7 ! T 

Lewis L. Lorwin, T he Women's Garment Workers , New York; 
B. W. Heubsch, 1924, p. 110. 
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The background of the local's membership and leadership was 
similar to that of the rest of the ILGWU. They were mainly Jewish im- 
migrants from Eastern Europe, most of whom had fled Czarist autocracy. 
Their ideological outlook was generally socialist, and large segments of 
the membership and leadership read the Jewish DaUy Forward and were 
affiliated with the Socialist Party and the Workmen's Circle, all of which 
were part of the labor- socialist movement of that time. The ideology of 
the union's founders stressed internationalism and the interests of the 
entire working class. 



Growing Awareness of Presence of Puerto Ricans 

With the expansion of the separate skirt industry in the middle 
1940s, Puerto Ricans and other Latin American Spanish -speaking groups 
began to stream into the local. At the same time the number of Jewish 
members began to decline. The Jewish workers had been concentrated 
mainly in that section of skirt production which was part of the coat and 
suit industry, whereas the Latin Americans went mostly into the shops 
of the separate skirt and sportswear trade. Table Vni-e shows the 
great growth of Local 23' s membership since 1940. 



Table VIII- e. Membership of Local 23^ 



Year 



Membership 



1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

1950 

1951 

1952 
1957 



2,145 

2,707 

3,720 

4,649 

5,534 

5,974 

6,787 

7,449 

8,036 




-Taken from the Official Census of the International 
Garment Workers' Union for the particular 



years. 
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At first the changing membership presented no particular pro- 
blem for the local. Because of the prior presence of a group of Spanish- 
speaking Sephardic Jews among its members it had one Spanish- speaking 
business agent who was able to communicate with the new members. 
Around 1947 and 1948, however, the local leadership began to be aware 
of the fact that the large-scale entrance of Latin Americans, chiefly 
Puerto Ricans, into its ranks posed special problems both of cn mrntiTiT ca- 
tion and of union-consciousness. The oldtimers had either been part of 
the general labor- socialist movement or had learned the value of trade 
umonism from first-hand experience. The newcomers, however, were 
mainly women who had not worked in their country of origin thus 
lacked awareness of what trade unionism actually was. In addition, 
peaceful labor-management relations had been so well established in the 
industry that they had no first-hand experience of picket lines and other 
fights against the "bosses. " 

The local's awareness of this problem was intensified when it 
underwent a National Labor Relations Board election for a union shop in 
October 1948. Although it won that election by an overwhelming majority 
(4395 "for" and 36 "against"), it recognized that the changing ethnic 
composition of the local necessitated the formulation of a program to 
bind the newcomers to the union. 



Program to Facilitate Latin American Integration 

In the interest of strengthening the bonds between the membership 
and the union Local 23 determined to integrate the Puerto Rican workers 
into its ranks. Its approach was interesting --it did not put the 
newcomers on a separate footing, but treated them the same way it 
treated all other members; and it addressed its message to the new 
Negro and Puerto Rican members, not as Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
but simply as workers. Nevertheless, recognizing the special problem 
of language difficulties it added over the years four Spanish- speaking 
business agents to its staff, all Sephardic Jews from the trade. In 
October 1949 the position of educational director was created and a per- 
son fluent in Spanish appointed. For a time the local also had a Spanish- 
speaking clerk in its sick benefit department. 

Having acquired an educational director the local set up a special 
education program, not with the specific end of integration in mind, but 
rather designed to strengthen the ties of all its members with the union. 

A major feature of the program was the inauguration in 1950 of classes 
in Fnglish for Hispanics. These classes have been run every year since 
then, and a few hundred workers have taken advantage of them. The 
classes in Fnglish are viewed by the local as an opportunity not only to 
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teach English but also to provide familiarity with American customs and 
to stress good citizenship and good union membership. The students are 
afforded an opportunity for self-expression. Emphasis is placed upon 
conversation rather than perfect grammar, so that students may be able 
to function as members of the union and the community. 

The classes provide an avenue to advancement as well, for such 
knowledge is important for rising to better-paying jobs, even within the 
industry. One may well be able to come into the industry without know- 
ing English -- for in a low-end price-line shop the union chairman, the 
forelady, and most of the rest of the workers are likely to speak Spanish- 
but to break into a better price-line shop, where few speak Spanish, often 
req^uires a fairly good command of English. The local has found that the 
members who attend class can Uter be recruited more easUy into union 
activities, particularly along political action lines. 

A class usually starts off with 50 student, but it soon runs into 
the problem of attendance. This is to be expected; classes are noncom- 
pulsory and free, and since the industry is seasonal, workers do not 
bother to come downtown to union headquarters during the slack period. 

In a poll by the educational director of those who had dropped out of the 
course one year, the major reasons offered were: family responsibilities 
(many of the workers are wives and mothers); dates (many of the rest 
are single young girls); switching to schools in the neighborhood to con- 
tinue the study of English; and sickness. 

A second part of the union's program is its annual spring dance. 
This is regarded as an institution through which to weld the membership 
into one solid group. ® It is the local's most popuUr activity as far as 
the American members are concerned, and the one union event 

which a majority of them attend. Since most of the oldtimers are past 
the dancing age, ^he Latin Americans, who are mostty young, make up 
the great majority of the 5000 who attend. The local attempts to widen 
its appeal to them by offering valuable door prizes, and by including a 
Latin American band in addition to a regular dance orchestra. 

A third aspect of the local's program, which was started in 
1952, is its annual shop chairmen's week-end outing to Unity House, 
the ILGWU vacation resort in the Pocono Mountains. Since about one- 
third of the chairmen and chairladies are Puerto Ricans or other 



^Report of Louis Reiss, manager 
1954. 



of Local 23, to union meeting. May 27, 
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Latin Americans this helps to cement the ties between them and the other 
ethnic groups among the membership. 

Local 23 also runs a counseling service, in the person of its 
educational director, to aid members with personal problems. The 
Puerto Ricans take advantage of this service, and the types of problems 
handled are those generally associated with low incomes and lack of 
familiarity with American institutions. The most important is one that 
is common to all sections of the seasonal garment industry -- imemploy- 
ment insurance. This is a particular problem to Puerto Ricans, who 
are often unfamiliar with the workings of the law and are still somewhat 
ill at ease with state agencies. Another problem is garnishees of wages 
because of defaults in credit payments, which are often associated with 
low- income groups who have not developed regular saving habits. Then 
there are the typical problems with landlords -- overcharges in rents, 
violations of rent control procedures, refusal to repair apartments, and 
such. There are in addition a variety of personal problems, typical of 
which would be finding day-care centers for the children of working 
mothers. 

The union's counseling service acts mainly as a referral to the 
social and governmental agencies that handle such problems, but where 
the union can solve a problem directly, either through a telephone call 
or a letter, it does so. 

Other educational activities of Local 23 include lectures on 
topics of the day, visits to places of historic and current importance 
(such as the headquarters of the United Nations), and a library with 
books in Spanish and English. The local also issued a booklet, "What 
Every Local 23 Member Should Know, " in English, Spanish, and Yiddish, 
which gave a comprehensive picture of benefits available from govern- 
ment and the union. ^ 

Political education is a part of the program. Members are 
urged to register and to vote. Special assistance was provided to 
members in preparing forms for permanent personal registration. 
Attempts are made to keep the membership apprised of the importance 
of special legislation in which the labor movement is interested. Drives 
to obtain signatures on petitions to the state legislature and the Congress 
concerning legislation dealing with matters such as unemployment 
insurance and civil rights have been conducted in the skirt shops. 




9 
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Members are kept abreast of union activities through the regular 
receipt of Justice, the official ILGWU bi-monthly publication. They may 
elect to receive it in EngUsh, or in Spanish, Italian, or Yiddish. 
Suprisingly enough, the vast majority of Puerto Ricans chooses the 
EngUsh edition, possible because of a reluctance to admit to not speak- 
ing the language. The local nevertheless displays at its headquarte-.-> 
extra copies of the Spanish edition which members may pick up fre< 
any time. The local has also been contemplating the publication of its 
own newspaper, in both EngUsh and Spanish, in a further attempt to 
communicate with the membership. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the local's program is 
the long-run attempt to develop a core of Latin American leadership. It 
has sought out prospective leaders and tried to induce them to take an 
active part in union affairs. It has made a good start in that direction, 
for one-third of the shop chairmen and five members of the local s execu 
tive lx>ard Arc XjSitin Anicricaixs. 



IV. RESPONSE TO THE LOCAL 23 PROGRAM 



The Mass Response 

Although, like all workers in all unions, only a small minority 
of Puerto Ricans has taken advantage of the many educational activities 
available, the Puerto Rican response to the Local 23 program has been 
a fairly good one from the union's point of view. Contact has been 
established with them, they have not become a source of discord within 
the ranks, and there has been no manifestation of I-atin American dis- 
satisfaction. Their union activity doesn't measure up to the response 
of the oldtimers, but any attempt to draw a comparison between the 
interest and participation in union affairs of Puerto Ricans today with 
that of the Jewish immigrants forty and fifty years ago would be mislead 
ing, for the times have changed. For Puerto Ricans, as for most immi- 
grant groups, aU aspects of industrial life, but particularly trade 
unionism, are new experiences. The Welsh, Scottish, and Jewish 
groups, who brought unionism with them from overseas, are the excep- 
tions.^^ 



At the time when the Jews in the industry came to America 
around the turn of the century the union was a "movement, " whereas 



n>Leonard R. lilies and George Stranss. The Local O^. New York 
Harper, 1953, p. 217 . 
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today it is an "institution. " In the movement phase, when the union was 
first being built, the voluntary participation of the membership was 
essential for its success. Once the union became solidly established, 
with the employers neither desiring nor being in a position to dislodge it, 
and with its own structure somewhat bureaucratized (meaning that it was 
governed to a large extent by a multiplicity of detailed rules^) member- 
ship participation was still welcome and beneficial, but not vital to the 
continued successful functioning of the organization. 

Moreover, since the Puerto Rican members are overwhelmingly 
women, who are usually less active participants in organizational affairs 
th:^n men, they could not be expected to exhibit the same interest as the 
oldtimers, most of whom had been men. As compared to women of other 
ethnic backgrounds (except for the earlier Jewish immigrants who were 
devoted to the union movement they are not appreciably less active. 

Like all voluntary associations today Local 23 is faced with the 
problem of effecting widespread membership participation in its activi- 
ties. Starting in 1957 the local, in view of the record of poor attendance 
at membership meetings, decided to reduce the number to four a year. 
There are many reasons for the poor attendance. Besides personal 
responsibilities to home and family, there are sufficient diversions in 
our society to keep members away from meetings. In addition, since 
conditions in the industry have been very good for the past number of 
years, the membership has had few complaints to voice, and has found 
no compelling reasons to attend meetings. The Puerto Ricans definitely 
contribute to this poor attendance record. 

Monthly membership dues are $4 for operators and $3.50 for all 
other crafts, and the Latin Americans as a group are less prompt to pay 
up than their fellow members. The Puerto Rican women often fall 
behind many months in their payments, but this does not trouble the 
local too much, because everyone rushes to pay up her book in the spring 
in order to qualify for the industry's annual "vacation" benefit distributed 
by the Skirt and Sportswear Health and Welfare Fund in June. For those 
who too far behind in their payments there are complications. 



Wilbert E. Moore, "Management and Union Organizations: An 
Analytical Comparison, " in Arensberg, Barkin, et. al. , Research in 
Industrial Human Relations , New York: Harper, 1957, p. 122. 

12 

Theresa Wolfson, The Women Worker and the Trade Unions , New York: 
International Publishers, 1926, p. 212. 
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According to the UXJWU constitution a member who is three mraths m 
arrears s^ not be considered in good standing, but If ^ 
enforce this provision too strictty. After nine months of 
dues a memlir is supposed to stand automaticaUy ei 5 )eU^ «^*s hi* 
local union accept, fuU payment before he is in arrears for twelve 
months. 13 Often the local finds itself pleading with the offace 
international for special exceptions in the case* of some of its member 
because of their newness to trade unionism. 

The Latin Americans have responded well to appeals for volun- 
tary contributions to finance Ubor poUttcal action. The Skirtmakw* 
1956 Committee coUected an average of $1. 25 per member. 



The Secondary Leadership Co^ 

A significant difference between today's Puerto Rican migration 
and that of the oMtimers is that the Jews enjoyed a leadership that the 
Rican community in New York ha* laclmd. » In part i. due 
to the fact that Puerto Ricans who become well-integrated into e 
greater somety generally leave the Puerto Rican comin^^. The 
Local 23 experience in its attempts to develop leadership from among 
ifg T .oti-n Am erican members has been revealing. 

Local 23 has no full-time paid official who is Latin American. 
The Latin Americans have, with the encouragement of the 

officers, however, entered the ranks of secondary leaderslup in the 

union. As has been pointed out. in about one-third of the sh^s in the 
skirt industry, a Puerto Rican or other Latin American worter is stop 
chairman (or chairlady). These are elected by the workers • P- 

but not aU stop chairmen have run for office spontaimously. 
there is no candidate for the post, and the union ^mess agent mimt 
seek out the worker with apparent leadership quaUUes and induce him 



^^ Constitution ;.nd Bv-Laws o * International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union. Article 8, Section 12 (a). 

^Speech of Charles Abrams to the 1955 meeting of the Labor Advisory 
Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs. 

^®MiUs. Senior, and Goldsen. The Puerto Ric an Journey. New York: 
Harper, 1950, p. 106. 
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to take the job. Once having served as chairman the worker usually 
begins to like the post despite all the problems it may entail. 

The shop chairman is the members' prime contact with the union« 
particularly since so few attend membership meetings. The chairmen 
are relied upon by the union to assist the business agent in keeping the 
workers in the shops informed of all union policies, in seeing to it that 
projier piece rates are being paid to all workers that all other union 
standards are maintained, and in assisting the collection of all special 
taxes and voluntary contributions to finance labor political activity. 

The local's executive board of 25 rank- and- iUe members contains 
five Tjatin Americans: 1 from South America, 1 from Cuba, 1 from Mexico, 
and 2 from Puerto Rico. There are also 3 Negroes, 2 Italians, 1 recent 
European immigrant, and 3 Spanish Jews on the executive board, while 
the other 11 are from the older Eastern European Jewish immigration. 

Of the Latin American board members the only man was first 
elected in 1950, and the 4 women were first elected in 1953. All have 
subsequently been reelected. They had all been chairmen of their shops 
and had been active in onion affairs. The local leadership had observed 
their activities and suggested that they run for office. Being picked for 
nomination by the incumbent administration is tantamount to election, 
since only a minute Communist group ever offers any organized opposi- 
tion. In the 1956 election all who were nominated were elected by accla- 
mation. 



That there are not more Latin American members on th^ execu- 
tive board is not a sign of discrimination, but of the fact that all members 
are virtually automatically returned to office, and new openings become 
available only as oldtimers retire or die. When new openings have be- 
come available the local leadership has sought to find Latin Americans 
to nominate for the board. 

Each member of the executive board must serve on subordinate 
committees, and the assignments of the Latin Americans disclose them 
to be among the most active board members: 

Membership — The chairman of this committee is a woman who 
comes from South America. A Cuban woman also serves on the committee, 
bringing the Latin American proportion to 2 out of 6. This committee 
would be e3q>ected to have Latin American membership, since it reviews 
all applications for membership in the local. 

Grievance — This committee includes a Puerto Rican woman 
and a Mexican man among its 6 members. It handles all intra- union 
complaints, and charges by one member against another. 
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Appeal* " There is 1 Puerto Rican woman member o<^ a 
of 7. It hear* appeals from decision* of the grievance como^ttee. 

(Beyond the appeal* committee, a member may carry appeals all the vny 
up the Udder U the following order: U)cal 23 executtre board; general 
tn^ger of the Cloak JoUt Board; president of the ILOWU; and tte 
convention of the rLGWTJ. No appeal has actuaUy ever been carried 
farther than the general manager of the Cloak Joint Board. ) 

Education — Out of the 4 members of this cominittee. 2 aro^ 
i.fHn Americi^ ThU committee work* closely with the local's educa- 
tional director, and the Uct that half It* member* are latin American* 
Indicates that its program is aimed prlmarUy at the member* of this 

ethnic group. 

A perusal of the minutes of the executive hoard shows that the 5 
Latin American members are quite active in local affairs in other ways. 
They serve as local delegates to many other Ubor bodies, in^uding t^ 
Cloak Joint Board, the Women's Trade Union League (now defunct), the 
Nesr> Labor Committee, the Labor Advisory Committee on Puerto Rican 
Affairs, and the Spanish Division of the Liberal Party. They have ^so 
served on special delegations to Albany or Washington to contact legis- 
lators concerning proposed and pending legislation. The lAtin America 
members have also been utilised in helping to organise nonunion shops m 
which Spanish- speaking workers predominated. In 1954, for ^ 

of th e*** went to work in such a shop, and then agitated for the ILG 

among the other workers. 

One active Puerto Rican member of Local 23 has alto started 
up the leadership ladder through attendance at the ILGWU Traix^g 
Institute, the graduates of which become fuU-time union officials. She 
had been chairUdy of her shop and had served as a member of the local s 
elections objections committee. When she entered the Traintog 
Institute in 1954 the Ic cal awarded her a $500 scholarship. It maint^e 
interest in her work, and reports on her progress were made p^iodic^y 
to the executive board. She was invited to address a board meeting, which 
she informed of her experiences in or gan ising garment workers in other 
parts of the nation. Graduates of the Institute become u^on organisers, 
but since Local 23 has no organisers of its own, depending instead upon 
the Cloak Joint Board for this phase of its activities, she did not return 
to Local 23, but became an organiser for another ILGWU local in New 

York City. 



Interviews with Latin American Executive B oard Members 

The successful integration of Puerto Ricans and other Latin 
Americano into the skirt union cannot be carried on solely by the top 
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leadership of hocaX 23, but must depend in large measure upon the 
leadership they are able to develop from among the workers. Because 
of this, special attention in the course of this study was given to the 
jLerican members of the executive board, and inte^^ews were conducted 
with all of them. A summary of the results follows. 

R. H. He is the «"»1e member of the quintet, who, though born 
in Cuba."g?Tw up in Mexico. He is married but has no children, and has 
Uved in the United States for thirty years. He had been a tailor in ^xi o 
and had come to New York in order to seek opportunity to e«n » 
living. He had learned some English in school in Mexira, but w en e 
arrived here he continued his study of the language at mght school. 

When R. H. arrived here he found his first job in the dress mdus- 
trv but two years later friends in the skirt industry helped him to find a 
job in that trade. Today he is a samplemaker, a highly skiUed operator, 
in a contracting shop that produces medium-price skirts. He 
remain in the industry until retirement. He could recall no mcident of 
discrimination against him in the industry, but has witoessed argument, 
among different ethnic groups in shops. Since he has been chairr^ 
many years, he has always stopped such difficulties m his shop 
they amounted to anything. He hau fcund that the worlmrs, re^r^ess 
of their ethnic background, will Usten to him, and believes that the 
Latin American workers who have come into the trade in recent years 

are treated "O. K. . " 

R. H. joined the union in 1933, when he was caught up in the general 
pro-union sentiment of the early N. R. A. Local 23 was t^ reb^(tog, 
following its decline because of the internal warfare of the late W20e an 
depression of the early 1930s. He had always felt pro-^on ^d so soon 
became chairman of his shop and an active member of I^cal 23. He 
would like to become a fuU-time union official but questions his own pre- 
paration for such work. He does not beUeve that there are any group 
conflicts within the union, feels that Latin American workers are rea e 
on the same basis as other members, and that the union is doing a good 

job for the membership. 

R. H. lives in Manhattan, in a neighborhood not pre^minantly 
Latin American, in which group relations are good. He )>«“«’'«» 
being a union member helps him with problems in the neighbored 
because it gives him a sense of security, a feeling that he would have a 



^^R. H. is in his early fifties. The four women are in their early 
forties. 
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Kelp., r " 

any fl^keaman for the Spanish- speaking mem- 

Z". t J^ITense he proviLs a channel of liaison between them and 

the union. 

R V This very articuUte member of the executtve bo^d was 

bom in OT America, hut grew up u^’e’Lotter of Iro 

graduated from high working Ufe in the dress industry, 

but fo.^ tte him and has remained a skirtmaker 

trade in 1941 wem to ^ ^ ^ ^„„tracting shop which produces 

^“priced skirts. ^ plans to 

had and that in time and through con- 

Lrt it had always been di-peUed be^e.^«^t 

group confUrts m "^cn tL ^erto Ricans began entering 

^ r'thTwar brt feeU that this unfriendliness is disappearing with 
after the war, but teeis im treatment to anyone 

time. In her own shop the workers give i-ne 
who displays prejudice. 

By the time she entered the garment “^f^e 

”'T Si.'Sr.Sta r ILGWtl ».mb.r.b» £rom W « «■ ’ 

Her interest in the union was kmdtod by 23^““ 8 

convmced her of the impo up to the point where she was 

dance in turn generat g would like to become a 

Sl-toro^iS' ^t hetog Prather outspoken P*”“^ 

Slty to act with the tact '“**'"'“"\?rehv ^rim 

she Lisidered these to have been merely manifestations o p y 

jealousies. 

R V does not consider herself a spokesman for the lA^n 
^rican-f^mhers 

roLu« fhXri^-B and Cub^ as 

the "we" that comprise the ■?“* ®^^,^”p*ers W probUms that may 
from the fact that she to her” the fact that new 

t» approa^ union officiaU becomes a source 
“ mi^:t sL^Tffels thafL union is doing a good job. but sees 
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language difficulties as a barrier to proper integration of the Puerto 
Ricans. She could offer no concrete suggestions for further union steps 
to overcome this problem except to report that as chairlady in her shop 
she splits up Spanish- speaking workers so that they must sit among 
others, and thus are forced to use English. 

R. V. lives in a suburban residential community and is not active 
in any organizations outside the union, and so has no contact with Latin 
Americans in her private life. 

C. C. A married woman without children she was born in Cuba, 
where she started university training toward becoming a physician. Not 
being able to afford to continue her studies she became a midwife. She 
came to the United States in 1937, returned to Cuba, came again in 1938, 
but once more returned to Cuba, and then in 1943 came to settle here 
permanently. She came here because she wanted to be a professional 
worker, but since midwives are not used here she went to work in a 
pocketbook shop. 

In 1945 she entered the skirt industry because she felt that there 
were greater earning opportunities there. She got her first job in her 
local neighborhood. Today she is an operator in a contracting shop 
producing low-priced skirts, though she had worked previously in a 
quality-line shop. She plans to remain in the industry. 

C. C. had encountered some prejudice from other workers in the 
industry, but she blames it upon language difficulties and petty jealousies. 
She has seen some group conflicts in shops, including those between 
Puerto Rican and Cuban workers, but felt that they had not been too 
serious. Where there is trouble it concerns division of work in the slow 
seasons. In her own shop she uses her position as chairlaay to nip any 
conflicts in the bud. She believes that Latin Americans are treated 
equally with others. 

C. C. joinedLocal 23 by helping to organize the first skirt shop in 
which she worked. She had belonged to the Pocketbook Workers' Union, 
and so saw the need for a union in the skirt shop. During the organizing 
strike she sought out the ILGWU, and with its help, after eight weeks on 
the picket lines, the shop was signed. 

Although she had studied English in Cuba, she improved her 
command of the language by attending Local 23's classes and others, 
including courses on trade unionism at the Rand School. A good deal of 
her motivation for becoming active in the union has stemmed from the 
social consciousness imparted to her by her husband, who, although not 
a worker in the trade or a member of the union, has accompanied her to 
all union meetings. She had served as a member of the price settlement 
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committee in her shop, and when the chairlady left, her shopmates ctose 

her taterest to" union officials, who payed the way for her to * 

executWe board. She would Uke to become a full-tame ^on official an 
has *.v«o the IliGWU Officers' Qualification Course, which is a pre- 

rtming for full-time office. Her only expressed hesitation 

regarded the fact that she was slightly hard of hearing. 

C C does not feel that there are any group confUcts in the union, 
and beUeves that aU members are treated aUke. except that 
difficulties often handicap Latin Americans in that Aere « 

Tpay less attention to the shop problems of 

cultv in expressing herseU. She is quite satisfied with the Job that the 
^n U d?inl for tas members. She does not regard herseU as a spokes- 
man for the Latin American workers specifically. 

She lives in the core area of Spanish Har’em, wMch , 

Puerto Rican. WhUe she knows of no group conflicts ^ * 

ThraLlu^t she remains aloof from neighborhood life. She to. be- 
come active in the Council of Spanish American Organixations, however, 
Zm^ realg role in the ^liaai Spanish Parade, which is an attempt 
t™v fte of parade that New York's Irish commi^ty ho^ on 
St Patrick'^ay. *^She also works with Jovenes de Manana, the councH s 
youft grouV ^ -etting up basetoU team, and other actWtie. de.i^d 
to prevent juvenile delinquency. She regards such work as somew 
a substitute for not having children of her own. 

AAA married woman with one child, she was born in Puerto 
Rico S^me tore on her own in order to go to high sch^. but tod 
to quit school before graduation to return to Puerto Mco and 
her sick father. When he died in 1939 she c^e to New 
ly. She learned EngUsh in tor schooling in ^rto ' 

^e married here and her daughter now attends one of the city coUeges. 

Her first job was as a bookkeeper in a blouse factory. Later 
she took a job in another blouse shop in her neighborhood, wtore she 
first learned to sew. Although the transition from 
difficult for her. she tod decided upon this course 
office jobs were not too plentiful at that time, at least not for 
p ^ .-n „. . Today she is an operator in an inside shop producing medi 
price skirts. She plans to remain in the industry. 

A. A. admitted encountering discrimination in the todustry 
because of resentment against Puertp Rican, on 
workers. She knew of group conflicts xn shops and “ 

interest of avoiding continual bickering, it was easier a*„aral 

shop in which the Spanish- speaking workers were a majority. In gene al. 
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however, she felt that Latin American workers were treated decently in 
the industry. 

She had become a member of Local 25 of the ILGWU while work- 
ing in the blouse industry, and when she switched to a skirt shop in 1949 
she helped to organize that shop fuid thus became a member of Local 23. 
The same business agent who had "discovered" R. V. encouraged A. A. to 
become active in the union. Meanwhile she had developed a growing labor- 
consciousness as a result of her union experience. She was further im- 
pressed by the locales continual urging of Puerto Rican members to play 
a role in union affairs. She has no desire to become a full-time official. 
She has never encountered any discrimination within the union, and 
believes that Latin Americans are well treated, except that, since they 
are mainly women who have had almost no previous work experience, 
they require greater understanding and patience. She feels that the union 
is doing a good job for its members, but that there is a need for more 
educational activities, particularly trips to historic places, not only for 
their educational value but also because they prorids an opportunity for 
social intercourse between Puerto Ricans and other members. While she 
regards herself as a spokesman for the Spanish- speaking members, she 
considers this to be a two-way street, whereby she is also a spokesman 
for the union to them. 

A. A. also lives in Spanish Harlem and feels that group relations 
in the neighborhood are good. She too is active in the Council of Spanish 
American Organizations, which is composed of 168 constituent societies. 
She is very active in its women's division and was, in fact, the first 
factory worker elected as its president, a post she now holds. Among 
other activities the group works closely with the Girl Scouts and the 
Riverside Health Center. In addition she is a member of the neighbor- 
hood Liberal Party club and takes part in activities concerned with rent 
control, and so forth. She believes that union support has been most im- 
portant to her in her outside activiti s, and through the union she is now 
taking a course in community organization being offered by the Puerto 
Rican Labor Department 

A. C. She came from Puerto Rico to the United States in 1949 in 
order to be able to earn sufficient money to send her only daughter to 
college, which she has done. A. C. had had some college training in 
Puerto Rico, and had become a patternmaker in the garment industry. 

When she arrived in New York friends took her into the skirt 
shop in which they worked, a shop which is considered very attractive be- 
cause it provides year-round work at good wages. She still works in that 
same shop, which is an inside shop producing cheap skirts. She is an 
operator and shop chairlady today. Although she had learned English in 
Puerto Rico she took further schooling in it here. She plans to remain in 
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the garment industry, but not necessarUy the skirt section, for she is 
now going to school in order to become a designer. 

Having worked in only the one shop A. C. has never encountered 
any discrimination or group confUcts in the industry. She has found I^tin 
Americans to be treated well and believes that her employer provides 
them with "100 percent opportunity. " 



Since her shop was a union one when she went to work in it, she 
became a union member at that time. Her motivation for union 
was s «»i«ti»n with a political party in Puerto Rico which was sympathetic 
with workers' movements. After Joining the union she started going to 
meetings. MeanwhUe she had become chairUdy of her 
ghopmates goon guggegted that ghe run for the executive boa . 
was*^encouraged by the union leadership, so she did. She would like to 

become a full-time official. 



A. C. has never encountered any dig crimination or group conflict 
in the union.' She feelg that Latin American memberg are treated well, 
and that the union ie doing a good job for all itg memberg. fi^he doea 
regard herself as a spokesman for the Spanish- speaking workers. 

She lives just above what is considered Spanish Harlem- .<4* her 
neighborhood is stiU heavUy Puerto Rican. She feels that group .^lations 
in the neighborhood are good. She is too tired from her shop work and 
schooling to take an active role in organizations outside the union, except 
that at election time she does work with her neighborhood Democratic 

Party Club. 



V. EVALUATION OF INTEGRATION 



A Successful Start 

The impression that emerges is one of a fairly successful begin- 
ning to the integration of Puerto Rican and other L*tin ^eric^ workers 
into the fabric of the New York skirt industry and Local 23, ILGWU. 



The prime reason for their being made welcome was that the 
industry was expanding and they provided the major source of needed 
manpower, as a result of which there was no intense competition among 
diCerent ethnic groups for jobs. Had they entered the » 

oeriod when jobs were not plentiful their integration would have been 
much more difficult, as was indicated by Will Herberg's study. 
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A further factor in the successful integration of Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, and other Latin Americans into Local 23 has been the fact that 
they are only one of a number of minority groups composing its member- 
ship. Although the union maintains no record of a member's racial, 
national, or religious background. Table Vlll-f gives rough estimates of 
the local's composition. 



Table VlU-f. Ethnic Composition of Local 23 (estimated ) 



Group 


Number 


Percentage 


Iiatin Americans 


4,000 


50.0 


Negroes 


1,400 


17,5 


Jews (eastern European background) 


1,100 


13.8 


Sephardic Jews 


600 


7.5 


Italians 


500 


6.2 


Chinese 


300 


3.8 


Others 


100 


1.2 


Total 


8,000 


100.0 



The mere fact that Local 23 has been concerned with integrating 
its Puerto Rican members is in itself a positive step, and a reflection of 
the social philosophy of the ILGWU leadership. Although there is little 
formal socialism left, the concept of the equaility and brotherhood of all 
workers remains an influence. 

The role of the union has been formally acknowledged by the 
Spanish- speaking community. On April 16, 1956, the Council of Spanish 
American Organisations of Greater New York presented an "Award of 
Merit" to the Local 23 manager "in recognition of outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of human relations resulting in better understanding 
between the Spanish- speaking people of New York City amd the total 
community. " 

The union's action in advancing integration has been in its own 
self-interest. Since the largest of the new ethnic groups entering the 
skirt industry in the past decade has been the Latin Americans, the 
leadership understood that it had to establish contact with this group if it 
were to be able to keep the industry well organised. Once Latin American 
workers were brought into the union's ranks their loyalty to the union had 
to be developed in order to keep peace and maintain the strength of the 
union. The union also wanted to make sure that they did not fall prey to 
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any minority political groupings opposed to the present leadership. All 
these things have been accomplished. 

Any idea that Local 23 has turned 4000 Latin American workers 
into active anion firebrands, however, would be false. What has be^ 
accomplished is the beginning of the development of & core of secondary 
union leaders from among the T ^ tin American workers. 

This core C ■» represented by the 5 Latin. American members of 
the local's executive board and the more than 100 Latin American shop 
This secondary leadership not only serves to bind the I^tin 
American workers to the union but also to insure against any change of 
heart on the part of the present leadership that might reverse the pro- 
cess of integration. The shop chairman is the union's prime conUct 
with its membership, particularly since most members do not attend 
meetings or read union Uterature. No union leadership, therefore, 
would be elected to stir up trouble with a group which supplied one- 
third of its shop chairmen and one- fifth of its executive board. 

Not only does the existence of a core of Latin American 
secondary leadership serve to institutionalise the channels of integra- 
tion in Local 23 but its continued development can b-^ of great importance 
to the development of the Spanish- speaking community in New York City. 
By 1950, Oscar and Mary Handlin hold, the Puerto Ricans "had not yet 
developed their own leadership from out of a second generation, they 
were disposed, insofar as they acted politically at all, to follow 
lead of outsiders more familiar with American ways than they. " 
"Furthermore, the occasional individual who was able to advice him- 
seH often found it advantageous to 'pass, ' to break his ties with^ 
group, and to lose his identification in the anonymity of urban life. 

Those who advance to leadership within the union, however, are not a^ 
inclined to leave their community's ranks, and the interviews with 
executive board members show that, on the contrary, in some cases 
accession to union leadership positions has led to increased interest 
and activity in Latin American community life. As the umon continues 



^^Oscar and Mary F. Handlin, "The United States, " in The Positive 
Contribution by Immigrants, a symposium prepared for UNESCO by 
the International Sociological Association and the International 
Economic Association, Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, 1955, p. 41. 

^^Ibid. , p.39. 
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to develop this core of secondary leadership from among the Latin 
Americans it not only helps itself but also helps the Latin American 
community by training leaders for.it. 



Problems Remaining 

The successful beginning to integration in Local 23 does not mean 
that all problems have been solved. Some of the integration may be only 
a surface phenomenon, and v^e have seen that some employers would dis- 
criminate against Puerto Ricams were there to be a surplus instead of a 
shortage of labor. Most of the Latin American workers also still have to 
advance up the scale to more skilled jobs, although a few have already 
done so. The interviews with the T«atin American executive board mem- 
bers further indicated that ethnic conflicts do exist sub rosa among the 
workers, modified by job opportunities for all. 

The situation within the union is far from perfect, too. Although 
the local's leadership has gone out of its way to make the Latin Americans 
welcome, a distance still separates the leadership and the newcomers. 
Even the union's e^orts to integrate the Tatin Americans suggests, to a 
degree, paternalism. 

There is no one to blame for this state of affairs; having come to 
New York without leadership the Latin Americans have been dependent 
upon the oldtimers to take the lead for them; but this does create problems. 
In a local where American workers comprise half the membership 

they have no representative among the full-time officials of the union. 

Much of this is due to the fact that those who founded and built the union 
remain in control. This is reinforced by the fact that the founding group 
was composed mainly of men, who are still the active members. Since 
the Americans are predominantly women they are doubly handicapped 

in trying to get into full-time leadership. 

Even the secondary leadership that is being developed was not 
thrown up by the American members as their independent spokes- 

men, but was sought out by the local's administration, and this secondary 
leadership is itself just beginning to learn the rudiments of trade unionism. 
The entire problem of a leadership dating from a previous immigration, 
the members of which are a declining percentage of the local's member- 
ship, a rank fP* of another ethnic group is one of the most veadng 
for the union. The fact, however, that the union does seek potential 
leaders from among its American members, some of whom then 

become interested in full-time union careers (as the interviews would 
suggest), offers promise that they will advance into primary levels within 
the coming years and contribute to a solution of the leadership problem. 
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Conclusions 

Since Lditin Americans are becoming an increasingly large seg- 
meat of New York', industrial labor force the ^cal 23 “ 

absorbing some 4000 of them can be important for aU mdustry and labor. 

It is estiLted that approximately 32.000 Puerto Ricans per 
migrate to New York City during the next three to five years. As othe 
etl^c groups which have historically been associated with clothing 
tinue to decline in numbers within that industry, their places w e 
fiUed by Puerto Ricans. The fact that it is estimated that there ^ be 
600. 000 more Puerto Ricans in the city in 1970 is the b^sis for the belief 
that the city can continue to staff the garment industry. 

Their experience as union members can, in turn, be crucial to 
the development of New York's Puerto Rican community. Smce they fm 
it difficult to adjust to many of the features of American urb^ life, a 
good eiroerience in a union, with its development of a core of Puerto 
Lean leaders, can help to ease the transition mto the larger society. 

The integration of Spanish- speaking Latin Americans, primarUy 
Puerto Ricans, is also important from the point of view of minoritaes 
and low incomes. First of aU, the skirt industry in its postwar e^pansmn 
has provided a job market for more than 4000 Latin iunericans. Second, 
the Lon's collective agreement guarantees them a basic minium wage. 
Beyond that, their degree of acceptance by both employers and the umon. 
and the attempt by the union to integrate them into its r^s. enhance 
their ability to rise to more skiUed and better paymg jobs. General 

advances, including fringe benefits, also play their part m main- 
taining incomes of Latin American workers. 

Despite recent disclosures that Puerto Rican workers have been 
the victims of "sweetheart" agreements between unscrupulous umons 
and employers, the existence of the Labor Advisory Committee on 
PuertoLL Affairs, and the interest in it displayed by many umons m 
New York, would offer hope that the successful eiq)erience of I^cal 23, 
ILGWU, in the integraUon of its Puerto Rican and other Latm .^erican 
members wiU be dupUcated in other industries and by other umons. 



Puerto Rican Migration to New York City , Bulletin, Department of 
City Planning, The City of New York, Feb. 1957, p. 1. 

2° The Future of the New York Apparel Indu stry. 1952-1970. New York: 
Regional Plan Association, 1953, p. 1. 




Chapter IX 



PROGRESS TOWARD INTEGPATION: 

Four Case Studies 



Sally Backer and Harry C. Harris 



Introduction 



Substantial economic progress was made by Negroes in New 
York State between 1940 and 1950. Fairly significant advances were 
registered, especially by Negro women in clerical occupations and 
Negrc men in semiskilled positions. Over the decade Negroes held an 
increasing variety of jobs; and fewer were engaged in domestic and 
unskilled occu]>ations. 

Progress was also evident in the industrial distribution of 
Negroes. In various industrial classiHcations, by 1950 the proportion 
of Negroes more nearly eq^ualed their proportion of the total population. 
This was particularly marked in transportation, construction, and dura- 
ble goods manufacturing. Negroes also commanded higher incomes at 
the end of the decade, both in terms of the absolute income of the group 
and of the relative income position of Negroes to whites. 

Nonetheless, a decided difference in the economic position of 
whites and Negroes was still apparent in 1950. In numbers and propor- 
tions, Negroes lagged far behind whites in occupations offering high 
status and above-average monetary rewards. In many industries, the 
proportion of Negroes in the labor force was low and, in some cases, 
almost ne gli gible. The reduction of the income differential, though 
advanced, was not nearly complete. All in all, the ten-year period 
witnessed significant advances, but the economic differential between 
Negroes and whites was far from eli min a t ed. 

¥That has happened to Negroes between 1950 and 1958? There 
r yn be no de fini te answer. In the absence of census or other dependable 
data we have no reliable way of measuring the economic progress of 
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Negroes during these past eight years. There are, however, certain 
factors which provide the basis for a reasoned estimate. In general, it 
can be said th£ :, whatever index of economic progress is used — income, 
occupational and industrial distribution, education, or housing -- many 
thousands of Negroes now have opportunities not available to them even 
at the end of the 1940-50 decade. 

The generalization is based on a number of factors. First of all, 
the forces making for economic advancement between 1940 and 1950 have 
generally continued into the current decade. High among these forces 
was the condition of full or nearly- full employment that marked the state's 
economy till the end of 1957. ¥Thile the labor supply was still short, 
industry had to reach increasingly into the minority group to satisfy its 
labor needs. As a consequence, more Negroes had probably been em- 
ployed in the first three quarters of this decade, and for longer periods, 
at any other period in history. This has contributed directly to the 
level of income commanded by Negroes and tended also to disperse 
Negroes more widely throughout industry. 

Another important factor operative during the forties has been 
even more pronounced during the fifties, i. e. , the significance of the 
Negro labor force of New York State. Historically, the absence of Negroes 
in various industries and occupations could be explained simply in terms 
of the relative absence of Negroes in the population. This became less 
possible during World War II and is impossible today. About 1.2 million 
Negroes presently reside in New York State. Negroes also have a high 
labor force participation rate. Industry can no longer overlook this 
group as a source of labor supply. Thus more Negroes and a higher pro- 
portion of Negroes are employed today than heretofore simply because 
they are a more significant segment of the labor force. 

The numerical significance of the Negro population has affected 
their employment in another direction too. New York's 1.2 million 
Negroes are also consumers, and companies in highly competitive indus- 
tries no longer ignore this consumer- group. In some cases Negroes 
have become more conscious of their growing influe nce in the consumer 
market, and have been known to withdraw their support from products of 
dig cr iminatin g companies. The Brewery Study (Ch. VII) is an example. 
To counteract this, or in anticipation of it, various firms have instituted 
employment policies based on merit since 1940. Negro employment has 
swelled, as a result, especially in sales occupations. 

The general community has been made increasingly aware of the 
disadvantaged status of Negroes as well as of the moral need to rectify 
it. A new climate of opinion has helped open economic opportunities fot 
Negroes both in public and private service. Union, m a n agement, and 
governmental officials have responded by instituting more positive 
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employment policies and practices. These trends have become more 
pronounced, articulate, and conscious over the last eight years. More 
Negroes have achieved occupational standing in keeping with their 
skills during this decade. 

Years of prosperity have also had a cumulative effect in the 
Negro community since 1950. Higher and more stable incomes result- 
ing from full employment coupled with training in the armed forces has 
materially advanced the qualifications for jobs. Greater quaHtative and 
quantitive training, in turn, have enabled Negro youth to aspire to and 
compete for better occupations. Increasingly, though far from complete- 
ly, their aspirations are being realized. 

Another factor has been the advantageous position during this 
decade of Negroes in the age- ranges best suited for employment. Com- 
paratively, New York Negroes have had a better distribution in the years 
20-35 than New York whites. This has allowed them to compete with 
whites on a more nearly equal basis. This advantage is only temporary; 
by I960 the age- distribution of the white population will again be nearly 
in balance. Partly as a result of this distribution, higher economic 
status has been concentrated to a large degree among younger Negroes. 
Most Negro clerical workers were under 35 and most domestics over 45 
in 1950. Since more Negroes now tend to go into clerical than domestic 
work, the proportion of domestics in the Negro labor force is diminish- 
ing and the ratio of clerical workers is growing. 

Other .trends, however, are still opposed to these factors making 
for progress. Some of these inhibiting influences are discussed elsewhere 
in this volume. The most recent and unpredictable is the business reces- 
sion that appeared to be growing during the early months of 1958. None 
can be overlooked in any objective attempt to assess the progress made 
by the group and its future prospects. Yet it should not be over-optimis - 
tic to expect that the gains achieved so far in this decade will not be 
erased in the next. 

One of the more important forces improving opportumties for 
Negroes has been the fair employment practices legislation of New York 
State. In case after case and in industry after industry, the Law and its 
enforcing agency have led companies to institute or implement employ- 
ment policies based on merit alone, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. At times , changes in policies have been effected 
with relative ease and often on a voluntary basis. In other instances, 
changes have been brought about only through the application of sanctions, 
or the threat of sanctions provided by law. Such changes, however 
achieved, have made a major advance toward the elimination of discrimi- 
natory practices in the state. 
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scad's impact has grown progressively since 1950, for a number 
of reasons. The Commission has had seven years to operate in this 
decadSf as opposed to only four and a half in the last. Moreover, the 
work of the Commission during the forties proved valuable in gaining 
acceptance of the Law in the business community. In recent years, ex- 
pansion of staff, command of additional resources, and a more positive 
orientation have led to its added effectiveness. 

To illustrate the Commission's role in the Negro's progress, we 
have chosen four cases from the Commission's files. Analysis of the 
record was supplemented by interviews with executives in the four corpo- 
rations. They are not necessarily representative of the industries of 
which they form a part. Indeed, the industries are not even representa- 
tive of the ones with which SCAD has had dealings. 

With these limitations, however, the case studies do reveal 
various aspects worth study. They pose some of the problems that 
Negroes, companies, and the Commission face in effecting conditions 
in employment based on merit, and point up some of the processes where- 
by integration in employment has been achieved. While not applicable 
to all situations, they reveal the steps that can be taken by other companies 
to achieve nondis criminatory employment policies and patterns. 

The cases reported here are limited to employment situations 
involving Negroes. YThile the workload of the Commission has a high 
proportion of such cases, other victims of discrimination and other 
forms are treated with equal consideration by the Commission. In some 
instances, for example, the denial of employment opportunities falls 
with greater weight on Puerto Ricans than on Negroes; and discrimination 
in p’^blic accommodations is often directed against religious groups. 
Nonetheless, cases involving Negroes in employment illustrate many of 
the problems and conditions faced by other minority groups in other 
situations as well. 



I. A BANKING INSTITUTION 

New York City is predominant in the Beld of finance and banking. 
The downtown area of Manhattan is almost synonomous with, and to a 
large degree symbslises, the monetary, credit, savings, and investment 
structure of the nation's economy. The bank under review represents a 
major unit in this structure and is a significant employer of labor in 
New York City. The size of the labor force of the bank is an effect of 
its large-scale Bnancial transactions, as well as the result of a merger 
of two separate banking institutions. Currently the bank employs several 
thousand non- supervisory employees and an additional, several hundred 
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persons in administrative and technic'^1 positions. A majority of the 
employees work in the main offices of the bank with the remainder in 
branches throughout New York City. 

General clerical workers constitute the largest category of the 
bank's employees, followed, in order, by bookkeepers, tellers, IBM 
personnel, typists and guards. There is a relatively high turnover in 
banking employment, particularly in the bookkeeping department, perhaps 
because most of the employees are women and for many it is their first 
job. Job openings occur with greatest frequency in positions requiring 
only a small degree of specialized training and esq^erience. For these the 
bank uses a wide variety of sources in its recruitment program: private, 
and to a lesser extent, public and sectarian employment agencies; high 
school and college placement services; employee recommendations; 
newspaper advertisements; and "walk-ins, " Openings in higher level 
occupations, on the other hand, are almost universally filled from 
within the bank by promotions. 

As with most banks, the employees are not organized. Begin- 
ning wage rates are about on a par with those paid for analagous occupa- 
tions in other industries. They are lower, however, than the wages and 
salaries paid for critically short white-collar occupations by a limited 
number of prestige firms in downtown amd midtown Manhattan. The 
proportion of women in the labor force is extremely high, again typifying 
the pattern exhibited in the industry as a whole. 

Banks have lagged behind many industries in affording oppor- 
tunities for Negroes to achieve occupational standing in keeping with 
their aspirations, aptitudes, and educational attainments. Employment 
of Negroes in bank branches in mainly Negro areas was achieved only 
recently. In Harlem this was effected mainly as a result of considerable 
agitation on the jpart of the Negro community/*. Once gained, however, 
integration proceeded fairly smoothly. This was especially true on the 
lower occupational levels and was particularly pronounced, prior to the 
merger^ in one of the banks under consideration. 

This bank (hereafter referred to as Bank A) was first charged 
with discriminatory employment policies and practices in late 1946. 

During the course of the investigation of the specific complaint, it was 
disclosed that Bank A had established a training course for Negro 
clerical workers during the war. Thereafter, Negroes were employed 
as tellers, adjusters, clerks, ami stenographers in a branch in a Negro 
area. Subsequently, a number of white employees asked to be, and 
were, transferred away from the branch, though they later asked to be 
and were reassigned there. Since this period, integration m employment 
has progressed substantially in Bank A branches catering to a largely 
Negro clientele. Bank spokesmen, however, reported that Negro 
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employees during ttus period tended to resent objective criticisms, 
exhibited a high turnover rate, and were poorly prepared for employment 
in the industry. 

The 1946 complaint concerned the discriminatory refusal to employ a 
Negro in the main offices of Bank A. Though the specific complaint was 
not sustained, it was found that Negroes were not employed in clerical 
capacities at these offices. While the financial institution claimed the 
highest number of Negroes employed in white-collar positions by banks in 
New York City in 1946, it could not demonstrate a beginning toward inte- 
gration in its main offices. Reviews of the employment pattern of Bank A 
in March and September 1947 showed no change in this situation. Negroes 
were effectively barred from main office employment, no matter what the 
reasons. In contrast, employment of Negroes in branch offices in pre- 
dominantly Negro areas continued to progress. From twenty at the begin- 
ning of the investigation, the number rose to thirty in the fall of 1947. 

Parallel with this was an effort to upgrade Negroes to higher positions and 
to disperse Negroes to other branches in mainly Negro areas. 

In 1951 a complaint was filed with the Commission again citing an 
alleged discriminatory practice with resi>ect to employment in the bank's 
main offices. The complaint was found to have merit; it was determined 
that the bank had practiced discrimination in violation of the Law and the 
complainant was afforded the opportunity to secure the first vacancy in 
her occupational category occuring in the main offices of the bank. 

During the course of the investigation, the vice president in charge 
of personnel frankly admitted that the race, creed, color, and national 
origin of applicants and employees was a consideration in the employment 
and assignment of personnel. Not all residents of New York City, in the 
official's view, were "ready" to be served by Negro tellers. According 
to the spokesman, Negroes who were hired were assigned to branches in 
Negro areas where they would "fit in. " This was done "largely for their 
own good. " As for the main offices of the bank, he believed that the other 
employees would object to having Negroes work there. Further, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that "forcing" Negroes into positions where they would 
not be accepted would create tens ons resulting in poor work-output and 
would be detrimental to the company as well as unpleasant for the employees. 
Upgrading procedures were also governed, according to the official, by this 
belief. Finally, in answer to a hypothetical question, he said that he would 
not hire a Negro secretary if a vacancy existed and the individual was 
qualified. Shortly thereafter, the official telephoned to withdraw this 
statement, saying that a qualified Negro would be hired if a vacancy occurred. 
He said it would "look very bad" if his answer was allowed to stand. 

This was not so much an actual change in attitude, of course, as it was 
evidence of a new conception of what the attitude "should" be (see the 
detailed discussion of this question in Chapter VI). 
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With the finding of probable cause in this case, the management 
of Bank A began to modify its employment policies and practices. U a 
conference the bank assured the investigating commissioner of its desire 
to achieve a fair employment pattern in the main offices and branches. 
Further discussion disclosed, however, that little information covermg 
the responsibaities of staff personnel under the Law was being dissemi- 
nated by top management. As a result, other personnel were unaware of 
their obligations under the new policy and the ^w. The coherence ^so 
brouBht out the fact that the bank had failed to display the official SCAD 
poster in the main and branch offices of the unit. Thus ppUcants were 
not readily cognizant of their rights, nor employees of their duties. 



After the conferences, the Commission poster was displayed; 
fair employment policy and procedure directives were issued to manageri- 
al personnel: private employment agencies utiUzed by the con^wy were 
informed that applicants would be accepted on the basis of qualification 
alone: solicitation of high schools was extended to areas yielding a higher 
proportion of Negro applicants; and the bank agreed to utUize the referral 
services of agencies such as the Urban League, specializing in the em- 
ployment problems of minority groups. 

The results were fruitful if not outstanding. By 1952 at least 
three Negro clerks were working in the main offices of Bank A. An 
undetermined number had been pUced in various branches. Increasingly, 
Negroes were serving in units outside Negro areas and gaining promo 
tions to higher positions. The bank and the Urban Legaue reported that 
the referral service was functioning satisfactorily between them. By tte 
time of the review and as late as 1953, however, employment in Bank A 
had not yet become truly integrated. 

Bank B provides a more positive example. The first investiga- 
tion of the firm came about in August 1951 as the result of a conq)laint 
alleging discrimination based on creed. The charge was dismissed when 
no evidence to sustain the allegations was found. In the course of the 
examination of the firm's employment pattern it was revealed that nine 
Negroes were in white-coUar employment in the main offices of the firm 
and fifteen others in more or less traditional Negro occupations. Negroes 
were not relegated to Negro areas alone, but had been given employment 
in branches servicing a mixed or mainly white clientele. The Integra- 
tion of Negro personnel, moreover, had resulted from a decision by the 
executive board of the bank that employment of Negroes was both "neces- 
sary and desirable. " This had been effected over a number of years. 
Nonetheless, the proportion of Negroes to the total labor force was low 
in 1951. When this was brought to the bank's attention, officials of the 
institution readily agreed to rectify the situation by expanding recruit- 
ment sources and removing all possible barriers to employment on the 

basis of merit. 
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A review of Bank B two years later indicated substantial pro- 
gress. At least forty Negroes were in clerical and other white-collar 
positions and served in almost all of the branches of bank, regardless of 
neighborhood character. Discriminatory employment procedures had been 
eliminated. The attitude of the management was such that the Commissioner 
decided that no other review of the bank's practices was necessary. 

When banks A amd B merged, their racial employment patterns 
varied and were to a larg^ extent in direct contrast. In such a situation, 
the development of employment policies could either inhibit or promote 
democratic practices. Fortunately, the relatively negative attitudes 
and values of Bank A were subordinated to the more positive ones of 
Bank B. This development, in turn, may be attributed in part to the 
strength of Bank B vis-a-vis Bank A. The personnel director of Bank B 
became the supervisor of personnel in the merged institution, and the 
policy was therefore directed by a person apparently more amenable to 
merit employment than his counterpart. The fact that Bank A was under- 
going a transition favoring fair employment at the time of the merger con- 
tributed to the advance. The merger tended to accelerate the trend. 

Another stimulus was the growing economic strength and growing 
political and social consciousness of the New York Negro comm uni ty. 

Neither as separate firms nor as a merged institution could the two banks, 
in a highly competitive industry, give offense to this, or indeed to any, 
group. Denial of employment opportunities could only jeopardize the 
image of the banks in the Negro community. A negative image of the 
banks could only lead, as it often has, to a loss of business in the Negro 
community. Finally, the merger occured in New York City in an atmos- 
phere conducive to integration. As with any institution, the merged bank 
shared in and reflected the orientation of the place and Lime: it moved with 
the community and helped move the community toward more equalitarian 
policies and practices. 

Various problems remained after the merger. Some branch 
managers were reluctant to integrate Negroes into positions having direct 
contact with the public. Negroes were not in evidence in the extensive 
college -trainee program of the bank, a program usually leading to posi- 
tions in management. Officials also reported that productivity was 
thought to be lower in branches staffed mainly by Negroes than in those 
with mixed or all white personnel. Officers of the bank attributed the 
situation to a belief on the part of branch managers that Negroes were 
less efficient than white workers; to compensate foi this, they tended to 
assign less work to Negro personnel, thus lowering productivity. The 
belief was also prevalent that standards were lowered for personnel in 
mainly Negro areas, a factor making for less efficiency and lower 
pj^oductivity . That this practice was without objective justification may 
be noted in connection with current practices. Today distinctions are not 
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made in workload assignments or in recruitment standards; accordingly, 
problems do not arise in terms of productivity or efficiency. A final 
problem appeared to be in a shortage of qualified Negro candidates, as 
measured by the lack of Negroes applying for positions and the high 
rate of failures evidenced by Negro applicants in tests administered by 

the bank. 

Despite these problems, a review of the employment situation 
of the bank in December 1957 demonstrated considerable progress. At 
least sixty Negroes were employed in the main offices of the bank, as 
opposed to nine a decade earlier. Approximately the same number were 
working in various branches throughout the city. Another group of 
almost equal numerical strength was located in branches serving mainly 

Negro communities. 

In addition, written instructions had been issued to all employees 
concerned with hiring, listing the responsibilities of supervisory person- 
nel under the law. The policy in this respect was also conveyed to super- 
visors in the course of their standard training program. Individual talks 
with supervisors had proven effective in dealing with resistance to inte- 
gration. A further expression of formal policy was seen in the promi- 
nent display in both main and branch offices of SCAD posters proclaiming 
nondis criminatory employment practices. 

When interviewed in 1957 an assistant manager in one of the 
large clerical departments of the bank's main office commented on how 
well the employees worked together. This particular department had 
over 500 workers on different shifts. There were at least thirty 
Negroes on the morning shift working at various clerical tasks. The 
Negro girls were not segregated and the department supervisor reported 
that all the girls ate together and afterwards often went to a nearby 
shopping center. No problems seemed to arise as a result of integra- 
tion. The assistant manager was pleased with the attitudes and work 
output of all her employees. 

In November 1957 the Urban League was still referring appli- 
cants for employment. There have been forty-two referrals in the past 
year, and the personnel department at the bank encourages the League 
to check on results in all cases where applicants have been referred by 
the agency. This successful relationship indicates a real effort to 
implement and publicize nondis criminatory employment practices. 

In addition to increased agency sources, the bank today uses 
newspaper advertisements when vacancies occur and keeps in contact 
with high schools throughout the city. The personnel department 
regularly sends literature to the high schools and it is the policy of 
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the bank to make personal contact '<'ith as many of the schools as possible 
during the year. In addition, the bank participates in a "co-op" plan for 
high school students whereby they work one week and attend school the 
next. This plan is administered through the schools by the Board of 
Education. The bank also has high school students employed on a part- 
time basis. A representative from the personnel department reports that 
both groups of high school em|doyees have worked out extremely well and 
are encouraged to come to the bank on a permanent basis after graduation. 
These varied methods of recruitment constitute a strong indication that 
there is no intent on the part of the bank to limit its personnel on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or national origin. 



n. A MANUFACTURING CONCERN 

The corporation is engaged in the manufacture of durable goods 
and their distribution on a national and international scale. Three of the 
plants and the executive o^ices of the concern are located in the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey Metropolitan Area. Ranked on the basis of 
"value added by manufacturer, " sixe and composition of labor force, and 
product reputation, the concern holds a preeminent i>osition in its industry 
and constitutes a vital manufacturing complex in New York State's economy. 
It currently employs in excess of 4000 workers, including substantial 
numbers in each occupational category and above-average representation 
in scientific and technical, clerical, and skilled crafts. The accession 
and turnover rates of the firm appear to be average for the industry as a 
whole. Trade union agreements are in force. 

The first investigation of the employment policies and practices 
of the firm occurred in June 195L Previously, the Commission had dealt 
with the firm in revising the corporation's employment application form. 
This was a standard procedure immediately following the passage of fair 
employment practices legislation in New York State and one not necessari- 
ly indicating either the presence or absence of discrimination . However, 
in June 1951 the Commission received information from a highly responsi- 
ble source indicating the possible existence of practices deterring or pre- 
venting the employment of Negroes in clerical and other capacities in the 
executive offices of the corporation. The Commission thereupon initiated 
an investigation. In such a procedure — one which does not involve the 
filing of a verified complaint by a specific individual charging a respondent 
with a discriminating act against the individual -- the Commission is not 
empowered to act in its quasi- judicial character nor noay sanctions be 
invoked against the respondent. The Commission may, however, utilixe 
its educational and conference and conciliation techniques; and it may 
suggest certain actions designed to gain compliance with the letter and 
spirit of fair employment legislation. This was the course followed in 
this particular case. 
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Staff personnel of the Commission were allowed to review the 
firm's recruitment and employment policies and procedures, check 
relevant records, and make inspections to determine the racial and 
ethnic composition of the company's labor force. The information 
revealed that twelve Negroes were working in the executive oHices of 
the firm out of a total labor force of almost lOQO. All of the Negroes 
^ere employed in maintenance. Moreover, the recruitment policies 
of the company, with the exception of newspaper advertisements, were 
not likely, in the Commission's judgment to change the existing racial 
iir b/rlance. Ittgh priorities were given to reco mmen da t ions by employ- 
ee almost exclusively white; to private employment agencies, 
none of which had significant numbers of Negro clients: and to various 
coll iges, universities, and technical institutes, the student bodies of 
which contained few Negroes. Newspaper advertisenoents did in fact 
attract Negro applicants. However, the personnel department of the 
firm reported that none of the Negro applicants met the company's 
qualifications . 

Based on the information gained, the investigating commissioner 
wrote to the firm in July 1951, saying that: 

"Although I am not prepared to say that this /employment pattexW 
indicates any discrimination a gain st. . • Negroes, nevertheless, there 
is a suspicion that . . . ^egroes/ are not better represented in your 
employment rolls because of some defect in your recruitment practices 
or reluctance on the part of those charged with the responsibility of 
hiring to more fully integrate Negroes. ..." 

He then made a number of suggestions designed to advance the racial 
integraUon of the firm's labor force: (1) Continue to refrain from dis- 
criminating against any applicant for employment or any employee 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin. (2) Afford equal 
opportunities and considerations to applicants and employees in the 
terms, compensation, conditions, or privileges of employment. (3) 
Under the president's signature, notify all personnel of the company's 
policy in this regard and of its intent and the obligations of the personnel 
to comply with the Law. (4) Ascertain the attitudes of employment 
personnel toward Negro applicants and employees and, where necessary, 
correct them through the use of educational techniques. (5) Inform 
employment agencies utilized by the co mp a ny of its fair employment 
policy and notify them to conform. (6) Utilize high schools and colleges 
in New York City which more nearly reflect the racial composition of 
the area's labor force. (7) Remove any other barriers to the full 
integration of Negroes into the corporation's work force. 

The company eiqpressed surprise that a charge of discrimina- 
tion had been leveled against it and in any manner confirmed by the 
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Commission. It reiterated strongly its avowed policy of f^ Tyi pIny**^*^*** 
based on merit, but assured SCAD that it would comply with its suggestions 
and recommendations. 

Subsequent correspondence between the firm and the Commission 
in the summer of 1951 indicated that the manufacturer had carried out the 
suggestions, except in the case of items (4), (6), and (7). The firm 
noted that high schools were not generally used for recruitment, and that 
it was not aware of any existing barriers to integration. There was no 
comment concerning the attitudes of personnel engaged in the employment 
process. 

Contact continued over the next year and a half, but no review 
was made of the employment pattern of the company. In September 1954 
the contimissioner arranged a conference with the company's personnel 
director, and pointed out that while the Commission was without enforce** 
ment powers in this specific case, it was nonetheless interested here, as 
®l*®^here, in obtai nin g compliance with the Law. It was the commissioner 
belief that the company had acquired a reputation of engaging in discrimi- 
natory practices, at least as far as offi.ce personnel was concerned. The 
corporation executive responded that "the situation is not any better than 
it was, but this is not due to any lack of effort on our part. " In support of 
this, he noted that the firm had hired a Negro girl as a typist but she had 
left the company because of family reasons. While she had worked out 
"fine, " her Negro replacement had been incompetent the company was 
forced to discharge her. Secause of this, Negroes were not currently 
employed in clerical positions. A. similar situation existed for scientific 
and technical personnel. In both cases, according to the company spokes- 
man, Negroes had not been found who met the qualifications. He noted 
that the co mp a ny would have to change the employment climate with res- 
pect to Negro office personnel: while there was no hostility, there was 
nonetheless a tradition of exclusion to overcome in this category. 

The commissioner asked for more affirmative action since the 
recommendations and suggestions had not resulted in any appreciable 
change. He cautioned that the Commission would not view the corpora- 
tion's obligations as discharged through the "token" employment of 
Negroes. 

The foregoing proceedings led to an investigation of the employ- 
ment pattern of two of the plants in November and December 1954. In the 
smaller of the two. Commission personnel found, in some respects, 

". . . an unusually good pattern of the utilisation of all population elements. " 
Of several hundred production workers, approximately 30 percent were 
Negro. This is far in excess of the labor force participation rate of 
Negroes in New York State. Negroes were found working in most occu- 
pations and all production divisions; a few had supervisory jobs at 
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least two held responsible, technical positions. The personnel 
attributed the success of integration in the plant to a ° 

which was the utiliaation of the services of the State Employment 

Service. 

The office picture, however, was in direct contrast. Nom of 
the hundred employees was Negro. The 

this in terms of the plant's location in a poor neighborhood 
SjL^ng Negroes toward white-collar employment 
low. In addition, he said that one Negro wom» had been 

em^yment but turned the position down. It is to be noted tha ginning 

saUries were lower for clerical than for production workers. 

The other plant showed, on the production level, a pattern similar 

in quaUty if not in quantity to that detailed above. J!*'* 

Negro. Negroes were found in both the foundry and the fabr^ting divi- 
sion. with a reUtively sUght predominance in the ^ 

ment held that since Negroes tended to have 

educational levels, job opportunities were greater for this group m the 
foundry where unskilled and serni-skmed occupations preva^d. 

Worker. Negroes had worked in southern foundries and oft^ sougM 

jobs wLn migrating Iforth. However, as ^ occ,qj.^ 

fd.„-.H nual status of the group advanced, more and 

employment at higher skiU leveU in the fabricating division of the plant. 

Occupational mobility for Negroes in the plant has acMeimd 

through a number of methods. Greatest weight was pUced by 

on on-the-job training and attendant occupational upgr^g. 

^rT,^^ also a^ved through bringing in skilled Negroes from 

other manufacturing establishments. 

However, only one Negro had obtained a position <“"^8 ““ 
work of others. Commenting on this situation in Janu«y 1958. ^ 
TrsoLl director of the plant attributed the dearth of Negroes m super- 
visory positions to a number of factors. First of all, turnover in 
supervisory personnel was extremely low; thus, openings were fe . 
Se^d. i^^uals considered for supervisory positions must usu^y 
be young enough to continue on that level for a considerabU tlnM, thus 
justifying to the company the costs inherent in the _ 

skilled craftsman to near-managerial rank. Moot *8*^ • * 

men, however, were older, having attained artisan r^ only after 

long-time employment and training and upgrading with tte 

Third, supervisory position, often paid less than a number ^ ski^d 

craft occu^tions. According to the company, this wage differential 

was the principal reason that had led a Negro emidoyee to rejert a 

supervisory position for which he was being cOTOidered. 

company attributed the Uck of Negroes in engineermg and techmeal 
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positions to the lack of Negroes applying for these occupations. The plant 
recruits trainees from colleges to be used as potential material for 
sup^i^visory personnel. According to the director of the tra inin g division 
at one plant, most Negro college students preferred the traditional pro- 
fessions rather than engineering. In 1956 a Negro was employed as a 
process engineer-trainee. By 1958 the personnel director could cite 
only one other instance where a Negro engineer was in competition for 
a position. He said that the individual seemed very able and that "we 
asked to come down for a final interview, but he called and said he*d 
been offered a better deal with another outfit. " The reluctance of white 
employees to work under the supervision of Negroes had apparently 
small weight in this plant. This is inferred from the positive climate of 
^ter group relations in the plant and from the fact that a Negro recently 
served as president of the plant's major union. 

The major plant showed a low number of Negroes in clerical 
jobs. The personnel director said that Negroes did not apply for white- 
collar positions because of their lack of training for office work, at 
least in the community from which the plant drew most of its employees. 
One reason for this was the pay differential between office and plant 
personnel. In November 1954 the clerical employees averaged about 50 
pereexLt of the wages of production workers. As a result, both Negroes 
and whites aspired to, and applied for, production jobs. This made for 
a critical shortage of trained clerical personnel, both Negro and white. 

Subsequent occurrences in this plant tend to throw doubt on the 
argument that Negroes were not employed in white-collar occupations 
because of the lack of qualified applicants. A verified complaint was 
filed with SCAD in 1956 charging that the company discriminated against 
a clerical applicant because of color. Investigation revealed that Negro 
applicants for office positions were given tests not given to white appli- 
cants. A finding of probable cause sustaining the allegations was made by 
the investigating commissioner. The individuals responsible for the 
practice were severely reprimanded by the corporation, and warned that 
they would be fired upon any recurrence of such activity. In his memoran- 
dum the personnel director wrote that "you will also note that, while this. . 
has been written at the request (of the investigating commissioner/ the 
company is wholeheartedly behind the /non- dis criminatory/ policies 
outlined. . .and violation of the principle or policy will not be tolerated. " 
While there is no precise relationship between the findings in this case 
t wd the employment of other Negro clerical personnel in the plant, it 
may be noted that six Negroes gained employment in clerical positions 
during this period; one IBM technician; one IBM key-punch operator; one 
comptometer operator; and three clerks. Three complaints charging the 
company with discriminatory practices have been lodged with the 
Commission since the above determination. In two, both involving 
Negroes and skilled occupations, no probable cause was found to sustain 
the charges. The third is pending. 
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SCAD has had continuing relations with the corporation in recent 
years. In the main, this has consisted of efforts to achieve equad job 
opportunities in the company's executive offices. A conference in the 
fall of 1956 revealed that the company was currenUy employing two 
Negro typists. Later, both women were promoted to ediphone operators. 
Commenting on this, a company executive said, "we had a ^ 

getting them. " The commissioner noted that this did not "jibe" with the 
experience of other firms in New York City. Later conversations brought 
out that the company was obtaining Negro applicants but did not find them 
qualified for office positions. No appreciable change had occurred by 
January 1958. 

On the whole, then, the manufacturing concern has shown a 
positive record over the years in almost all production jobs and fairly 
steady progress in white*collar employment at the plants. This improve- 
ment is not as evident in the employment of supervisory or technical 
personnel. It is not true at all with respect to white-collar employment 
in the main o^ces of the concern. 



m. A COMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 

The firm is a major unit in the communications industry center- 
ing in New York City and linking the principal areas of the country and 
the world. The company has its major offices in M a nh a t tan and acts as 
a company for a number of operating subsidiaries. The m ai n 

offices of the subsidiaries and their branch divisions constitute an 
important segment of the telecommunications industry. In 1950 the 
industry employed 63, 840 persons in the New York portion of the 
New York- Northeastern New Jersey Standard Metropolitan Area. Of 
these, 1781 were Negroes. Thus Negroes constituted about 3 percent 
of the labor force in this category, about half of the ideal participation 
rate of the group in the area. 

The first contact of the Commission with the corporation 
occurred in 1951 in connection with the filing of a verified complaint 
charging the company with discharging an enoployee because of the 
complainant's creed. In contrast to the situation discussed previously, 
the Commission had full powers to investigate the complaint and the 
employment pattern; to adjust by conference and conciliation any and 
all unfair employment policies and practices; and, if probable cause 
confirming the allegations were found, to issue specific directives 
aimed at the elimination of barriers to merit employment. Failure of a 
respondent to conform to such directives could lead to a public hearing. 
If the allegations were sustained by three commissioners of the agency, 
SCAD was empowered to issue cease and desist orders and take other 
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actions necessary to gain compliance. Ultimatelyf these orders and 
actions were enforceable* after review* through contempt proceedings in 
courts of competent jurisdiction. 

In the present case* the full course of action described above was 
not necessary. The allegation was not sustained and* in general* the 
corporation was found to be conforming to the Law. Information obtained 
during the %.ourse of the investigation revealed that the company had insti~ 
tuted fair employment policies and practices prior to the passage of fair 
employment practices legislation in 1945. Nonetheless the Commission* 
with the full cooperation of the corporation* sought to initiate measures 
designed to achieve a fuller integration of the firm's labor force. 

As a first step* the employment application form of the company 
was revised to conform to Commission rulings. Questions on naturalisa- 
tion and organizational affiliations -- queries which could conceivably 
establish the race* color* creed* or national origin of an applicant -- 
were either modified or eliminated. The company reaffirmed its policy 
of merit employment through a directive issued by the president. 

Bulletins and memoranda were issued to all persons having key roles in 
the employment process. In each instance these detailed specific pro- 
cedures which were to be followed in implementing Commission and 
company policy. The official poster of SCAD was placed in all branch 
divisions* as well as in the main offices of the concern* thus affording to 
applicants and employees alike a graphic representation of their rights 
and obligations under the Law. Commission literature* including a 
special piece devoted to general practices in the communications indus- 
try* was given wide currency by the company among its employees. 
Finally* the sources of recruitment used by the company were widened to 
include those serving Negroes. 

These measures* in conjuncticm with those previously instituted* 
led to a broader distribution of minority group members. A recent 
inspection of the corporation revealed that Negroes were employed in •ll 
operating classifications and in almost all departments and divisions of 
the firm. There was no segregation in the deployment of the labor force. 
Tendencies on the part of Negroes to form cliques were substantially 
eliminated. Negroes participated actively in various voluntary activities 
sponsored by the corporation. According to the company* Negro workers 
were found to be very satisfactory. 

In contrast to many firms* Negroes here were not concentrated 
in the lowest occupational categories. Rather* most Negroes were 
employed as teletype operators* where they composed about 15 percent 
of the employees in this category. Integration of Negroes at this job 
level occurred in 1950 and can be traced directly to their training in 

forces. Negroes also appeared in above-average numbers in 
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the accounting division of the firm. They were employed in various IBM 
operations. Most of the remainder served in general clerical 

and service capacities. 

Negroes have achieved higher clerical and supervisory positions 
through an upgrading process which is based on merit and seniority. 

One Negro serves as a branch manager; another as a division supervisor; 
ywH another as an assistant supervisor, in all three cases, white person- 
nel come under the Negro* s supervision and in no case has tension or 
friction arisen. Negroes are also employed as statistic^s and at least 
one as a draftsman. Apparently, Negroes have not applied for engineer- 
ing positions, for which there is an acute shortage and in which ^ 
company, according to spokesmen, would have no hesitancy in hiring 

them. 



The corporation does not, however, employ high-level Negro 
secretaries, salesmen, or executives. An official commented on the 
lack of Negroes as private secretaries by referring to the personal 
relationship that exists between an executive and his secretary. In 
most cases he said, '*you*U find that an executive when choosing a 
secretary will stick to his own. A secretary is his alter ego, and nine 
times out of ten you'll have, say, a Jewish boss with a Jewish secretary 
and so forth. " For his own secretary, he did not believe he would object 
to a Negro: “Theoretically I don't think I'd mind, but then the situation 
has never come up so I'm not sure that that answer is entirely correct. 
Can't really say how I'd feel if I actually had to decide. “ The lack of 
Negroes in sales positions is attributed by the company to the lack of 
Negroes applying for these occupations. Another factor here, however, 
may be the reluctance of the company to employ Negroes in jobs entail- 
ing direct contact with customers. This is surmise alone, since the 
records of the company do not contain any reference to the race of sales 
applicants. No explanation was offered regarding the absence of Negroes 
as executives. 

In addition to the relations effected between SCAD and the corpora- 
tion because of this case, the parties have maintained a continuing associa- 
tion through the Communications Council, an advisory body to SCAD. 
Created in 1951, the Council has as its principal purpose the exchange of 
information on the problems and progress of ethnic and racial integration 
in the communications industry centered in New York State. The exchange 
between the participating couipanies and SCAD has proved extremely 
helpful in effecting integration in sectors of the industry where progress 
had previously been slow. The experiences of the corporation analyaed 
here have been valuable in gaining the cooperation of less well integrated 
companies in the educational programs of SCAD. 

The Council published a pamphlet. Communications and Fair 
Employment, which not only places emphasis on integration and its 
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beneficial results to employers but stresses the fact that skill, e 3 q>eri- 
ence, and aptitude are required for many of the positions held by Negro 
employees. This orientation tends to promote the status and prestige of 
minority group members. The pamphlet, moreover, had proved useful 
in accelerating the integration of Negroes in other industries. In addition, 
the Council has been active in the promulgation of frir employment principles 
through the use of other media and various forums. Thus, in a variety 
of ways the eiqperiences of the corporation have been communicated through 
the efforts of the Council and gained widespread interest and applicability. 



IV. A MERCHANDISING FIRM 

Nationally known, the company in New York City has undergone a 
transition in functions and a decrease in the sise of its labor force since 
1946. The retail activities of the company, formerly centered in a wholly^ 
owned subsidiary, have been discontinued axid its New York City office is 
presently engaged in the merchandising and distribution of various durable 
and non-durable consumer goods. Elsewhere in the state, and increasingly 
so in suburban areas, the company is in direct contact with consumers 
through a network of retail outlets. The national headquarters of the firm 
in 1946 was located in a non-FEPC sUte; the same situation held for the 
center controlling the outlets of the firm in upper New York State. Employ- 
ment in New York City has decreased by about one-third between 1946 and 
1956. Turnover is relatively small. There are no union agreements. 

From October 1946 to December 1957 eight verified complaints 
had been filed with SCAD against the conqtany. Six of these involved alle- 
gations based on color; one on creed; and one on national origin. Three 
had been lodged against the New York City unit; three against suburban 
stores; and two against outlets in major upstate cities. In the seven 
cases decided to date, probable cause -- sustaining either the specific 
allegations of a com pl a in a nt or indicating other discriminatory practices -- 
was found and adjusted in three instances. SCAD made periodic reviews 
of the employment policies and practices of the firm during the ten- year 
period under view. These reviews were designed to measure the efficacy 
of recommendations rendered in various cases and to ascertain the general 
progress of the firm toward compliance with the Law. 

An investigation in 1946 of the New York City branch revealed 
Ibat, of over 1000 employees only 35 were Negro, far below the e 3 q>ected 
ratio in New York City. Moreover, Negroes were employed only as 
matrons, porters, packers, and taggers. Investigation of the specific 
complaint - - failure to employ a Negro woman as a key-punch operator- 
trainee -- indicated that the company's management was neither aware of, 
nor particularly concerned about, its obligations under the Law. The 
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personnel manager, ./hen asked how he evaluated applicants, said that he 
did so on the basis of "a mental process which 1 cannot explain. " The 
department head involved, when asked about the absence of Negro white- 
collar workers, reported that Negroes could not be hired because they 
could not qualify for the positions. 

Given the specific facts in the complaint, and the general employ- 
ment pattern and attitude of management, SCAD's investigating commis- 
sioner found probable cause to sustain the charges of the complainant. 

The company was directed to provide another employment opportunity for 
the complainant, revise its employment application blanks, display 
Commission posters and distribute Commission literature, and revise all 
steps in the employment process in order to promote employment based 
on merit. At the same time, management responsible for the upstate 
operations of the company was called in and agreed to institute procedures 
designed to assure compliance with the Law. In these conferences, as in 
every procedure, the Commission placed primary reliance on persuasion. 
The Commission feels that this creates a better understanding of the Law 
and its purposes and an atmosphere more conducive to fair employment 
practices. In most instances, more is gained in the long run by convinc- 
ing rather than coercing a recalcitrant employer, trade union, or employ- 
ment agency. This, of course, does not preclude the application of 
sanctions where necessary. 

Whatever the general effects of this policy, it had immediate 
results in the case of this company. A one-year review showed that the 
company had eliminated discriminatory employment queries; was using 
the Urban League of Greater New York as an additional source for recruit- 
ing new employees; and had made a "sincere effort to integrate minorities; 
— employees are selected solely on their qualifications, " according to 
company spokesmen. During 1947 eleven additional Negroes were employed, 
bringing the company's total to forty- six. Beginning with a typist and a 
comptometer operator, Negroes were afforded the opportunity to achieve 
white-collar positions in keeping with their qualifications. Negroes con- 
stituted about 7 percent of all new employees hired in the New York City 
branch during the period, a generally good ratio. No problems were 
reported in connection with these integration efforts. Management sources 
reported that Negro employees worked and associated easily with the other 
employees, and supervisors seemed uniformly pleased with their perform- 
ance. 



The efforts of SCAD and of the company to integrate the firm's 
labor force we^e given added impetus by the Urban League of Greater 
New York. The agency referred applicants to the firm and maintained a 
record of the treatment accorded them 2 uid the disposition of their 
applications. This procedure provided SCAD with a rough index to the 
progress of the company and, on occasions, provided all three parties 
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with a means to check and remedy possible discriminatory practices. 

In 1949» another review revealed that the number of Negroes 
employed in the New York City outlet was about the same as it had been 
in 1947. However, Negroes had been promoted from within the organisa- 
tion. Thus, there were two Negro workheads, a master distributor, a 
merchandise inspector, a division head, and an assistant department 
head. All of these positions involved some measure of supervision and 
entailed the direction of white employees. No problems relative to 
integration were reported by the company. 

Investigation of a verified complaint in 1956 revealed that the 
company employed fifty Negroes. Of these thirty were In various non- 
traditional occupations. The investigating commissioner expressed con- 
cern that the number of Negro employees had remained fairly constant 
for a period of almost ten years. His concern was based on the possi- 
bility that a quota system was being used to limit Negro employment, in 
direct contravention to the rulings of the Commission. The company, 
however, denied the existence of a quota. The company pointed out that 
the increase of Negroes was high when it was considered that the total 
labor force of the firm had fallen by one-third. While Negro employment 
appeared constant, it had in fact advanced relatively. As a measure of 
good faith, however, the company agreed to counteract any tendency 
toward quota employment by reiterating its policy to all persons involved 
in the employment process. This occurred in a meeting of all depart- 
ment heads and employment personnel in the spring of 1957. 

The last review took place in December 1957. This analysis 
showed that the company was employing at least one Negro as a top-level 
secretary; one artist; a designer; and a cashier. The company reported 
that friction had not occurred because of integration and that Negroes 
participated fully in various events sponsored by employees of the firm. 
The concern stressed that the same standards are applied to all candi- 
dates for employment; and Negro employees are equally as competent 
and personable as their white co-workers. Such a policy is in direct 
accord with recommendations of the Commission, and may be one 
factor in the ease with which the firm has achieved a fair employment 
pattern. 



As previously mentioned, several complaints had also been filed 
with SCAD against branches of the company outside of New York City. 

The upstate and New York suburban branches are retail outlets and 
operate as department stores. The first conference with the regional 
personnel director of the company held in February 1947 indicated that 
he was not familiar with the specific provisions of the New York State 
Law Against Discrimination. He discussed the Law with the commis- 
sioner and agreed to call a meeting of all New York State store managers 
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in order to clarify its contents. Subsenuent investigations, however, 
showed that little progress had been made in the upstate stores. In one 
store, for example, a branch manager reported that there was only one 
Negro among his forty- three employees. That Negro, moreover, was a 
maintenance worker. Negroes were not employed in clerical work or in 
sales positions, although the manager assured the SCAD field representa- 
tive that he would hire only on the basis of qualifications for a particular 
job. He agreed at the time to notify the State Employment Service and 
the Urban League whenever a vacancy occurred. 

The investigating commissioner continued to be concerned. Another 
meeting was called with the regional personnel director in July 1948. The 
minutes of this meeting reveal some of the problems faced by the personnel 
director in his effort to Initiate nondis criminatory hiring practices in the 
retail stores: 

Mr. -• stated that it is a standard practice for his company to 
instruct its hiring personnel on the laws in force in their res- 
pective regions; that in pursuance of this practice his company had 
distributed copies of our law and of "Inside Facts" to the managers 
in the various localities in New York State; that not only has such 
material been distributed but staff meetings were held during which 
the law was explained and instruction given on how to interview appli- 
cants, "regardless of the law, " on the theory that if the interview 
is proper the company is bound to get the most competent help, 
regardless of race, creed, color or national origin. He explained 
further that the larger stores had personnel departments which did 
the hiring while the smaller ones, i. e. , those having 10 or 12 em- 
ployees, had no personnel departments, the managers doing the 
hiring, in addition to their other duties. It was therefore possible 
that while the managers of the smaller stores were out or busy, others, 
having little or no knowledge as to the company* s non- discriminatory 
policy, might turn away qualified applicants. Accordingly, Mr. -- 
said that he would make it a part of his business on visiting the various 
stores in this state to again instruct the managers as to the company's 
policy and to instruct them further not to allow anyone but the proper 
people to interview applicants. ... In this way he hoped to avoid the 
dissemination of misinformation to applicants as to his company's 
employment policies. Mr. -- also informed /pie commissioner? that 

his company has been experimenting with methods of testing applicants 
objectively, methods that will more and more remove the personal 
judgment of the interviewer in evaluating applicants; that while some 
progress has been made in such methods with respect to routinized 
or menial types of occupations, no progress seems to have been 
made with methods in testing applicants for sales positions because, 
as he put it, only one factor can be known in advance, the salesman's 
personality but not that of the customer, both being needed to devise 
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a reliable test. At any rate, it was hoped that the development of 
objective methods of testing will eliminate more and more factors 
making for discrimination. His company, asserted Mr. — , was 
genuinely interested in fair employment practices and in complying 
with the law of this state ^ as well as with the various similar laws 
in other states and municipalities. 

The effect of contact between the personnel director and the investi- 
gating commissioner was shown in May 1949* when another complaint against 
the company was filed with the Commission. The commissioner found no 
evidence to justify the specific complaint, but noted that Negroes were not 
employed in clerical or sales positions at this branch. Re^aew of the case 
in December 1949 revealed that all of the supervisory personnel at the store 
had been changed since the date when the original complaint was filed. 
However, at the time of the field representative's visit, the new personnel 
manager was already familiar with the complaint, the Law, and the activities 
and functions of SCAD. 

In his report the field representative noted specifically that the 
store manager 

stated that he had received very explicit instructions from Mr. — . 

Mr. — , according to him, has iterated and reiterated the policy 
that there will be no discrimination and that all personnel should be 
selected on the basis of merit. I gathered from his statement that 
Mr, -- would not tolerate any infringements of this policy and that 
strict compliance with the Law Against Discrimination should be the 
rule. 

Despite the positive attitude of the regional personnel manager, 
integration in sales personnel seems still to be very much in its beg^inning 
state. Some progress was indicated in 1953 when several Negroes were 
found to be employed in sales and clerical work in one of the upstate 
branches. Investigation of a complaint against a suburban outlet of this 
company in July 1957, however, showed that the branch employed only one 
Negro merchandising clerk out of almost 200 employees. Currently, there 
is a complaint pending against another suburban outlet in which a supposedly 
qualified Negro was allegedly refused a position in sales. Whether or not the 
specific complaint will prove to be justified, the repetition oi' omplaints 
against this company indicates that there is yet much to be accomplished 
in the way of integration on the retail sales level. 



V. CONCLUSIONS 

Many years ago the sociologist W. I. Thomas suggested that "if 
men define situations as real, they are real in their consequences. " 



This 
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chapter is a case in point. In these four cases it can be seen how top 
management has defined integration in the labor force as a real and 
desirable possibility. Once a public commitment is made whateYer its 
motives --a number of consequences follow. Fears» hesitations» and 
difficulties that loomed large before the commitment tend to dissipate. 
When action is taken, executives, accustomed to acting, do not show 
undue anxiety, it is found that workers do not protest, qualified applicants 
do not fail, and clients and customers accept the changes relatively 
smoothly. This assumes that action follows the commitment, and that 
it is taken firmly and enforced by the prerogatives open to management. 

Furthermore, when executives see what happens once a policy 
commitment is made, they seem to be strengthened in their conviction 
that integration works. In part this is undoubtedly due to the fact that, 
in the main, it does work. And in part it is due to the psychological 
principle that expectations condition perceptions. This princi^e, 
however, does not tell the whole story. The executive is in a position 
of power. His expectations become an independent variable : his subordi- 
nates, seeing tl^t he expects integration to work, will often do their 
utmost to see that it does. 

A gap often exists however, between a verbal commitment and 
action. In each of these four cases, it is evident that this gap has in 
some measure been closed. To achieve this a price was paid, and must 
always be paid. Top executives must be perpetually aware of the non- 
discriminator y policy and devote their time to its enforcement. An 
occasional memorandum will not do the trick. Moreover the gain is 
only achieved when the acceptance of nondiscrimination moves from 
policy statements to formal mechanisms for its enforcement. Thus, 
when formal seniority criteria prevail in upgrading; when formal 
grievance procedures encompass complaints about discrimination; or 
when nondis criminatory policies are part of the supervisory training 
program, commitment to integration can really become effective. One 
particular trend in modem corporations reinforces this pattern: scienti- 
fic management practices tend to eliminate the personal element. At 
the same time, informal relations and the personal element can not be 
ruled out. There remains the necessity of periodic reviews by the 
corporation of the effectiveness of its policy. 

It is in this latter respect that SCAD can make a significant con- 
tribution. First, and most obvious, contact with SCAD has led many 
corporations to eliminate specific discriminatory practices. Second, 
the very existence of the Law Against Discrimination and of its agency 
has kept these corporations sharply aware of the problem. Third, 
contact with SCAD — even where no complaint has been filed -- leads 
the company to reinspect its own practices. These pressures for 
s elf- examination tend to make for greater consistency between public 
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commitment and actual practice. Fourth •• - and possibly most important 
of all — a reasonable inference can be drawn from some of the data here 
to support a major conclusion of Chapter VI: management in a sense 
shift the responsibility for its actions on to SCAD. It can point to SCAD*s 
existence and pressure as making nondis criminatory practices a legal 
imperative. The Commission is perfectly willing amd able to accept such 
responsibility where it is a useful device to quiet hesitation and overcome 
reluctance. Finally, case III points up the value of a SCAD- sponsored 
institution: an industry-wide committee. Such a device is usually effec- 
tive in an industry such as communications with a relatively small number 
of employers. In a society with many major industries, each constituted 
primarily by a few large corporations, investment in like committees 
oftentimes pay handsome returns. 

Each section of this chapter documents major gains. What is 
impressive is not only that they have been made but that enthusiasm 
usually greets them. Nonetheless, significant problems remain in these 
companies. Three major ones emerge, all of which seem to be in large 

responsibility of management. First, while the barriers to Negroes 
in white-collar work are relatively minor, this breakthrough does not 
extend to their employment in positions of contact with the public. The 
fear of negative reactions from other employees to merit employment 
and upgrading has been dissipated; the same fear with regard to the public 
appears to persist. Second, strong hesitation remains in the employment 
of Negroes as personal secretaries. This, of course, touches on the 
heart of Negro- white relations: social personal contact. Involving 
relatively few positions, it is yet of great importance. Third, there is 
the problem of the shortage of qualified Negro applicants for clerical and 
technical positions. In part, this is doubtless the problem of the Negro 
community itself. In part, its solution depends upon non- discriminatory 
training opportunities --in formal training systems particularly. But 
psirt of the answer also lies in management * s hands: ever-present and 
longs t a nding discrimination has convinced many Negroes that they are not 
welcome. Often they believe that there is no point in applying for a posi- 
tion, or in going through an arduous training program, -even when they are 
in fact welcome. Management's responsibility lies in disseminating know- 
ledge of this fact in the Negro co mmunit y. 

The lowest entrance salary in these four corporations is $2548 
ann ua lly , most often made by high school female graduates. This is more 
often than not a contribution to household income rather thyn the mainstay 
of a family. Adult males, particularly if they have skills, command 
higher income. Such incomes would take many Negro families out of the 
ranks of the poverty-stricken. The ability to achieve higher occupations 
and more income, however, is dependent on the institution of nondis crimi- 
natory policies and practices. It can be achieved. 
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THE SOCIAL. MEANING OF DISCRIMINATION 



Aaron Antonovsky* 



This chapter is an attempt to contribute to the development of 
a sociological theory of discrimination. Much work has been directed 
toward the study of prejudice; many studies describe the extent and costs 
of discrimination. But no systematic theoretical framework has been 
developed which can be applied to the way in which discrimination is 
initiated, perpetuated, and expressed in the United States.^ 

In this discussion we will, first, analyze the nature of discrimi- 
nation; second, consider its impact on the life chances of its victims; 
and third, discuss the problems involved in breaking down discrimina- 
tory practices. 



I. THE NATURE OF DISCRIMINATION 

Discrimination as a Social Relationship 

Discrimination may be defined as the effective injurious treat- 
ment of persons on grounds rationally irrelevant to the situation. Indi- 



*Appreciation is expressed to Dr. Don J. Hager for his careful critical 
reading of this paper and his many helpful suggestions. 

^ The memorandum prepared by the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, The Main Types and Causes of Discrimination , 

New York, 1949; the writings of Myrdal and Maciver; Robin M. Williams, 
Jr. , The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions , New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1947; and Chapter V of Morroe Berger's Equality By 
Statute, New York: Columbia University Press, 1952, are among the 
works which have had an important impact on the thinking in this field. 
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viduals are denied desired and expected rewards or opportunities for 
reasons related not to their capacities, merits, or behavior, but solely 
because of membership in an identifiable outgroup. ^ Although a 
discriminatory relationship bears similarity to a caste system, it is 
fundamentally different: In both the victims are barred in some degree 
from access to values such as housing, jobs, educational facilities, full 
participation in culture, voting, and so forth. In a caste system, however, 
those excluded accept the barriers as legitimate; whereas in discrimina- 
tion there is a conflict because the outsiders desire and feel they have a 
right to the rewards and opportunities which the insiders tend to monopolize. 
The former find it necessary to challenge this monopoly. This conflict is 
not primarily the result of a failure in communication; on the contrary, 
the two contending groups are well informed about their differences in 
status and power. They share the same goals -- even though they do not 
achieve them equally. ^ Thus whenever discrimination prevails it is 
always accompanied by challenge, tension, aggression and defense, and 
flux. 



Certain conditions are necessary before discrimination will emerge 
and persist: (1) There must be scarcity of rewards and opportunities, both 
material and psychic. The greater the scarcity, the greater the pressure 
for recourse to discrimination. (2) But scarcity is — beyond the sheer 
subsistence level — a culturally- defined concept. There would be no such 
pressure unless both insiders and outsiders agreed upon the desirability 
of the scarce values. (3) In order for discrimination to operate, there 
must be an unequal distribution of power, which enables the insiders to 
impose their monopoly and perpetuate it. Thus scarcity, shared goals, 
and unequail power are the necessary conditions for discrimination . Under 
such conditions, discrimination will become a reality given sufficient 
motive. 



Legally, discrimination may refer to preferential, rewarding treatment. 
Such treatment always implies its converse. Most discussions of dis- 
crimination have been limited to its negative aspects, for it is these 
which constitute the core of the social problem of discrimination. 



Cayton and Drake (Black Metropolis , New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945), 
pp. 120-127, implicitly adopt this position in discussing Negro-white rela- 
tions in Chicago. Tension, they point out, arises when both desire the 
same goals but there is disagreement on whether Negroes should have 
access to these goals. Where the two agree -- either in not having the 
same goals, e. g. , purely private social relations, or in providing 
equality of access, e.g. , to theaters — there is no tension. 
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Discrimination and the Social Structure 

We have distinguished between discriminatory relations and a 
caste system by pointing to the shared values in the former. At the 
same time we must distinguish between a discriminatory pattern and 
sporadic, peripheral incidents of discrimination. For example, one may 
question whether Jew-Gentile or Catholic- Protestant relations in the 
United States are any longer predominantly discriminatory in character. 
Despite medical school quotas, country club exclusion, certain housing 
patterns, job barriers, and so forth, access to opportunities and rewards 
is generally open to Jews and Catholics; moreover, most of them have 
learned how to circumvent what restrictions exist by finding substitute 
gratifications and exploiting interstitial opportunities. (The question of 
latent prejudice, i. e. , what may happen in a crisis, is another problem. ) 
On the other hand, America does assign a subordinate status (in fact, if 
not in principle) to Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican- Americans, 

Indians, and Oriental- Americans. These groups are regarded as inferior 
and, by virtue of prejudice and discrimination, remain relatively deprived 
and in isolation. 

There is an important distinction too to be made concerning the 
centrality of discrimination in the social and psychic structure of a 
society. The economic, political, social and psychic life of the white 
South has, in large measure, been predicated upon anti-Negro prejudice 
awH discrimination. In the North, on the other hand, while anti- Negro 
discrimination is intense and pervasive, its elimination would not require 
a radical change in the structure of society. This is no reason for being 
sanguine. While it is true that the nature of northern economic and poli- 
tical life is not built upon the subordinate status of minority groups, 
patterns of housing occupancy and of voluntary associations are. Perhaps 
the greatest distinction between North and South is to be found in the 
centrality of psychic dependence on discrimination by the majority group 
in the South. 

In any case, an examination of the pervasiveness, intensity , and 
centra Uty of discrimination in a social system contributes to an under- 
standing of its consequences. 



Discrimination as an Institution 

The failure to perceive that discrimination is a system of social 
relations underlies the overemphasis of research on the psychological 
factor of prejudice. Whatever its psychological origins, discrimination 
takes place largely outside the realm of the conscious decisions and the 
freedom of choice of individual persons. It is more than the sum of the 
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the individuals who discriminate, it is an institution with a process of its 
own. While we lack sufficient evidence for a full understanding of the 
social arrangements that create and ^ rietuate the institution of discrimi- 
nation, we have theoretical notions to guide us in the search. 

There is, first of all, the weight of the past. Traditional 
patterns — so long as they appear to serve a function — are not easily 
upset. Thus, the fact that one has never hired Negroes, never lived in a 
mixed neighborhood, or never admitted Jews to a fraternity, continues 
to carry weight. Habits of the past are not easily extinguished. 

Second, social behavior is predominantly role-playing. Accepta- 
ble behavior is linked to the eiq>ectations attached by society to the roles 
people occupy. Thus, be the individual a personnel director, guidance 
counselor, politician, or real estate broker, whatever his personal incli- 
nations, he tends to act as he is e^qiected to act in his position. Only 
when he receives an indication that the expectations are changed, can he 
be eiqpected to behave diHerently. Put simply, the individual who tries 
to behave differently, i . e. , in a non- discriminatory manner, without 
group sanction, is likely to encounter opposition and hostility. 

Third, there are isolating mechanisms in the form of patterns 
which operate to keep the victims of discrimination from access to the 
tools necessary to break down the barriers. Obstacles to voting, inade- 
quate educational facilities, apathy- producing poverty, "legal" harass- 
ments, exclusion from unions, and other manifestations of discrimina- 
tion are ways of keeping minority group members from acquiring effec- 
tive means to challenge the system. The Negro who does not live in an 
area where neighbors might inform him of a good job opportunity, or who 
is excluded from an informal plant clique, is isolated from possible 
rewards. 

Fourth, law and other social sanctions often serve to maintain 
and perpetuate discrimination. The direction in which this operates 
depends on the climate of opinion and the dominant values of a community. 
Men are bound, voluntarily or involuntarily, by restrictive covenants, 
pressure of alumni, associations of business, and other groups. 

A fifth factor is the institutionalized evasion of anti-discrimina,- 
tory policies. There is often a gap between policy formulation and 
administrative execution. Intentional evasion, lackadaisical enforcement, 
and ineffective communication may often subvert the intent of law and 
policy. 



Sixth, anticipatory fears -- held by neighbors, colleagues, work 
group, the public -- often operate to prevent modification of discrimina- 
tion. These fears may, of course, be real or rationalizations. 
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Uniting and reinforcing the mechanisms of discrimination is an 
ideology , which is invoked to justify the inferior status of the excluded 
group. It expresses beliefs about the inferiority of the noinority and 
deals in stereotypes. Given some easily visible characteristic, such 
as color, language, or dress, the barriers tend to become more rigid 
and the ideology more intense. All perceptions tend to become distorted 
in the direction of justifying discriminatory behavior. Social patterns 
of discrimination do not invariably precede the formulation of such an 
ideology. Rather, the two reinforce one another. The stereotypes are 
often incorporated into everyday life: in literature ( Uncle Tom*s Cabin ), 
in children's games and songs ("catch a nigger by the toe"), in the mass 
media (Amos and Andy, Aunt Jemima), in the Negro domestic, and in 
the prejudicial discourse of parents. The social result may be to pre- 
pare the child for discrimination in his adult roles. Where prejudice is 
not intense or immediate, where other reasons are compelling, we make 
individual exceptions -- "you're a white nigger" -- exceptions that 
actually do not upset systemic discrimination, but reinforce it. For by 
noting the exception, we affirm the generalization. 

Perhaps the most insidious aspect of discrimination as an insti- 
tution is its feedback character — what has been called the self-fulfilling 
prophecy, or the principle of cumulation. ^ Discrimination vitiates the 
power and knowledge of its victims, so that they may often be unable to 
take advantage of the facilities and opportunities which do exist to com- 
bat it. It may lower their levels of aspiration and produce a degree of 
objective support for the original rationalizations. It would be an over- 
simplification to assume that this vicious circle encompasses all factors; 
for then we would expect discrimination to spread and harden into a 
caste system. Other factors modify these tendencies, but they negate 
neither the significance of the feedback nor its consequences. 



The Functions of Discrimination 



The word "function" may be used in various ways: On the one 
hand, it may refer to the motives of behavior; on the other, it refers to 



4 

Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma , New York: Harper, 1944, 
pp. 75-78; Robert K. Merton, "A Soci^ Psychological Factor (The 
Self-Fulfilling Prophecy), " in Social Theory and Social Structure , 
Glencoe, 111. : Free Press, 1949. 
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its consequences. A complete analysis of discrimination can only be 
achieved if both its impelling I'easons and its consequences are examined. 
Let us first consider the former. 

Discrimination rests upon several motives, personal and social. 
First, there is the possibility of direct economic, social or political 
benefit through exploitation. The southern landowner who, as a member 
of the Board of Elections, prevents Negroes from voting and thus from 
exercising political power, may thereby achieve gain through rigged laws 
and judicial practices. 

Second, there is the gain that derives from monopolistic control 
over desired values ; for example, the union that restricts membership 
and thus gains economic advantage for its members. 

Third, there is discrimination that is motivated by fear of loss, 
or negative profit . This rests upon the discriminator's presumption that 
he will be punished by failing to discriminate. The employer, the union 
official, the real estate broker, the admissions committee of a club or 
medical school, the employment agency, may or may not be prejudiced; 
but they discriminate because they assume that their econQmic or status 
interests will suffer if they do otherwise, since they believe themselves 
to be dependent upon a prejudiced work force, membership, body of 
alumni, clientele, or colleagues. 

A fourth type of gain is that which, by pandering to prejudice, 
diverts hostility which might otherwise be directed against the discrimina- 
tor. The employer who establishes himself as a "right guy" by discrimi- 
nating in hiring or upgrading, by e3q>loiting the prejudices of the labor 
force, may thereby divert attention from other grievances. 

In all these cases, the discriminator benefits from the persis- 
tence of discriminatory policies. It should be noted, however, that once 
discrimination becomes institutionalized, it may be perpetuated even 
though its agent no longer receives any significant gain. 

To these types of discrimination should be added the prejudice- 
motivated type. Here there is psychic gain for the discriminator indepen- 
dent of financial profit or avoidance of loss. The employer who doesn't 
hire a Negro, even though he may be the most competent candidate for 
the job, simply because he hates Negroes, may take a material loss, but 
his action provides him with a psychic satisfaction. 



Robert K. Merton, op. cit ., Ch. 2, discusses the distinction between 
manifest and latent functions -- intended and unanticipated consequences 
--at great length. 
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For discrimination to existi one or another of these motives 
(which are not mutually exclusive) must be present under the conditions 
of scarcity, shared goals, and unequal power discussed earlier. Motiva- 
tion without power is insufficient to effect discrimination. To understand 
the perpetuation of discrimination, however, it is useful to e xamin e its 
"functions" in the sense of its consequences. There are those who are 
in no position to exercise, apply, or extend discriminatory practices, 
e. g. : the workers in a factory whose union does not have control of hiring 
upgrading; poor whites in the South; landlords who own dwellings only 
in Negro sections; white Protestant applicants to medical school. Yet 
because discrimination benefits them, materially and psychically, they 
lend tacit support to discriminatory patterns. This is significant because, 
if sufficiently numerous, such beneficiaries promote a climate of opinion 
that strengthens the hold of discrimination and makes it all the more 
difficult to eradicate. One of the major questions for research lies pre- 
cisely in determining who benefits from discrimination, and in what 
ways, among those who hold power and among those who do not. 



What is often overlooked is that discrimination may also be func- 
tional for the victim. The Negro in America may in large measure be 
freed of one source of guilt; powerless, he need not share in the guilt of 
the powerful; a second-class citisen, he is relieved of full responsibility. 
With the road to advancement blocked or partially blocked, the victim of 



discrimination may not suffer the anxieties and frustrations, particu^ly 
for the many who faili of being involved in the struggle to get ahead. ^ 

The Negro entrepreneur or professional na^y also benefit from discrimi- 
nation, which gives him a captive market. 



Were discrimination unequivocally rewarding — materially and 
psychically --it would indeed be a Herculean task to eradicate it. Dis- 
criminatory social patterns, however, invariably have negative conse- 
quences not only for the victim but for the community, and even for the 
discriminators. 



Obviously, discrimination has destructive consequences for its 
victims, though far more is known about its effects on the Negroes in 
the South than about its impact upon Negroes and other minority groups 
in the North. The cost of discrimination to the national community has. 



^As the Elmira study (Ch. V) demonstrates, however, Negroes, subjected 
to the impact of mass media, as well pu for other reasons, are hardly 
immune to mobility drives. 

^See E. Franklin Frasier, Black Bourgeosie , New York; Free Press, 
1957, for a discussion of the vested interest of the Negro middle class 
in segregation. 
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fortunately, received thorough analysis in the symposium edited by 
Professor Maclver^ (though further documentation, particularly covering 
the nine years since the appearance of Maciver's volume, is needed). The 
tension it creates in the community is demonstrably destructive and waste- 
ful; but we know little, even today, about its costs in terms of social dis- 
organisation, mental and physical illness, absenteeism, noncooperation 
with authority, and the like. Informed commentators have discussed the 
disastrous international implications of discrimination in the United States; 
others have called attention to the costs of discrimination to poor southern 
whites and to unorganised workers, two segments of the population often in 
ardent support of discrimination. A tight labor market has made segments of 
management sensitive to the waste of manpower in which discrimination 
results.' Discrimination as an institution is clearly less than successful, 
even Judged by its own ends. 



II. EQUALITY OF LIFE CHANCES 



A Problem of Status 



The central consequence of discrimination to its victims is a 
systematic, pervasive inequality in "life chances, " the typical chances of 
t^ members of a social group for ac^iring. goods, external living condi- 
tions, and personal life experiences. ^ The rules of the game -- whatever 
the rules are in a given society --do not apply to the member of an 
excluded group. He always bears the burden of being in this group, even 
if an occasional exception is made for the individual. This is what makes 
discrimination a problem of status rather than of welfare alone. For 
even were our society wealthy enough to assure a good living to all Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, provide them with adequate houses, and other opportuni- 
ties, their life chances would still be unequal. It is only when the individual 
is treated as an individual, with the same freedom of choice and equality 



Q 

Robert M. Maciver, ed. , Discrimination and National Welfare , 

New York: Harper, 1949. 

^This is a central thesis of Eli Ginsburg, The Negro Potential, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956. Cf. , the study of management attitudes 
(Ch. VI) in the present volume. 

10 

The concept of "life chances" is that of Max Weber. See From Max Weber , 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. 180-181. 
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of opportunity available to other individuals, that he achieves freedom 
from the consecjuences of a subordinate status. 



Discrimination and Cultural Equipment 

Discrimination (or its absence) is not the only factor involved in 
the operation of life chances. The life chances of the members of a 
minority group are also affected by their cultural equipment and environ- 
ment. This includes such things as the opportimity to learn the language 
of their host culture; the capacity, in the light of their cultural back- 
ground, to take advantage of existing opportunities; conceptions of time, 
success, " mobility, work, morality; their possession of appropriate 
skills, associations, and educational attainments . There is no doubt 
that cultural equipment plays a major role, over and above discrimina- 
tion, in determining the life chances of Negro migrants from the South 
or of Puerto Rican in- migrants. 

Cultural equipment played a similar role in the life of earlier 
immigrants to the United States. However, in due course, through the 
process of acculturation, the weight of the cultural baggage brought by 
immigrants and the cohesive pressure of the immigrant co mm u nit y 
dissolved. The immigrants — or, more likely, their children and 
grandchildren — became integrated into the American social structure 
and social class position became a more important factor than ethnic 
origin in determining life chances. The discrimination which immigrant 
groups encountered as "strangers" — though it slowed the acculturation 
process — tended to disintegrate in time, in the absence of distinguish- 
ing physical characteristics. 

There are other interrelationships between discrimination and 
cultural equipment. On the one hand, language differences, varying 
value orientations, lack of contacts, and the like, may hamper the 
minority group in its abiUty to overcome discrimination. On the other 
hand, the opportunity to modify cultural equipment may be limited by 
past eaqperience with discrimination. 

Thus discrimination sometimes produces a "reaction formation . 
Some of its victims retreat to the safety of the old culture and ghetto, 
abandoning efforts at overcoming the barriers to integraticm. This 
retreat may become a "return, " a value in itself, and continue even 
after the barriers are removed. Since full participation in the larger 
society offers greater rewards, however, the breakdown of discrimini- 
nation is ultimately decisive for most members of a minority group in 
the determination of their life chances. 
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Discrimination in the past may also have had more permanent 
conse<}uences. To take advantage of existing opportunities youth must 
grow up in an environment vdiich allows them to develop their individual 
potentialities, provides them with success models they emulate, 

them with tools and skills, and enables them to develop the aspira** 
tions and self-confidence essential for maximum growth. Thus, for 
example, lack of self-esteem among Negroes that derives from long 
cultural and economic deprivation makes it difficult for many Negroes 
today to perform effectively tasks requiring self-confidence. The dis- 
crimination which has in the past militated against a stable Negro family 
environment makes it difficult for Negro children to acquire the benefits 
of family stability and parental encouragement. 

The responsibility of a society committed to the values embodied 

in the American Creed — particularly to the equality of life chances 

as well as the pragmatic desire to elinEiinate the troublesome social 
problems which arise from the existence of minority status, dicUte the 
need for efforts to overcome the social and psychological effects of a long 
history of discrimination. 



Discrimination and Low Incom es 

The most direct expressions -— though not necessarily the most 
painful, particularly in times of prosperity — — of the unequal life chances 
imposed upon the victims of discrimination are seen in economic indices 
(see Chapter in) and in housing and health standards. In a society ^^ch 
has not succeeded in eradicating poverty, minority groups are likely to 
be disproportionately concentrated in the low- income brackets. This 
<Usproportion is not greatly narrowed by private and public welfare activi- 
ties. Only the end of discriminatory barriers promises to resolve this 
inequality. 

There is no necessary hard-and-fast relationship between dis- 
crimination and low incomes. In the first place, a group may be dispropor- 
tionately poor because it occupies an immigrant status. The crucial 
q»'estion is: How rapidly does it overcome poverty? To what extent is 
'isadvantage maintained because of discrimination? 

Second, discrimination may be largely limited to certain areas of 
life, e. g. , social and public accommodations, which may have only a 
minim a l effect on the i>ersistence of i>overty, undesirable as such 
discrimination may be on other grounds. While there is an indubitable 
connection between discrimination in resort areas and segregated schools, 
the latter are of far greater gravity and significance in perpetuating low- 
income status. 
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Third, an outcast group may come to fulfill a central function in 
the economy so that, though disliked, feared, and avoided, its income 
level is nevertheless high. This can result from two factors: the per- 
formance by the rejected group of important functions which are closed, 
on religious -cultural or status grounds, to the majority; and the ex- 
ploitation by the group of hitherto undeveloped opportunities in the 
economy. To take advantage of the latter possibility — of great impor- 
tance in a dynamic and secular society — minorities must develop 
inclinations and abilities which equip them to seek out and develop new 
avenues of employment in the economy. 

In actual practice, however, discrimination in most cases tends 
to keep most of its victims at low income levels. It does so directly, in 
preventing adults from obtaining decent jobs and homes or chances for 
improving their skills and competence. It does so indirectly, as sug- 
gested above, in preventing the establishment of an environment for 
youth which equips them with the skills and courage necessary for 
exploiting educational and social opportunities. Moreover, the dead 
weight of history, of the attitude that "things have alway» been this way, " 
tends to vitiate the desire and the attempts to ameliorate the condition. 

Heretofore we have used "poverty" or "low incomes" in objec- 
tive terms, referring to insufficient purchasing power to maintain a 
socially acceptable minimum standard of living. In America today a 
family is considered poor when it cannot purchase the food required 
for a healthy diet as defined by nutrition e3q>erts; cannot afford housing 
in good condition which has separate rooms for parents and adolescents 
of different sexes, and indoor toilet and plumbing facilities; has inadequate 
access to proper medical care, and so forth. The Subcommittee on Low- 
Income Families of the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report has accepted the figure of $2000 annual family income (or $3000 
for urban families) as a mark below which a family is considered poor. 

This figure is subject to refinement. It can only be valid on the 
assumption that all people pay the same price for similar commodities, a 
manifestly untenable assumption where discrimination in housing, resorts, 
and so forth, exists. It implies a relatively rational pattern of expendi- 
tures. Obviously, the poverty-line figure must be adjusted to the number 
of people to be supported by a given income and to the number of people 
in a family who have to work to attain a given income. 

There is also, however, the subjective aspect of poverty. We 
have in mind the image of the average American family u? presented by 
mass media. The impact of these media — projecting cultural, social, 
and material goals which many families, in good measure because of 
discrimination, cannot reach -- is to make these families feel poor. 

With this approach, one's conception of who is to be included in the low- 
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income bracket would expand considerably. 

One cannot, in other words, inculcate in a population the desire 
to have certain things, a given level of aspiration, and deny their poverty 
when their desires are not satisfied, simply because they surpass a rela- 
tively arbitrary income level. Inequality of life chances not only results 
in low levels of living; it also creates intense frustration and tension when 
-- assuming that the minority group has come to share the aspirations of 
the majority for a given standard of living — this standard cannot be 
realized. 



Mobility, "Success, '* Class, and Discrimination 

In our vertically stratified democratic society, achieving what we 
have come to call the "American Dream" rests upon a particular concept 
of mobility and success. There are a few places available at the top of 
the economic, power, and prestige hierarchies. It is morally incumbent 
upon all of us to strive for the top positions in these hierarchies. Ideally, 
in this view, perfect competition would allow those in each generation who 
possessed the best combination of drive, talent, training, and luck to 
reach the top. (There are, of course, relative degrees of "moral perfec- 
tion" or "success. ") The educational system is geared to this system of 
values, and youngsters are urged and prepared to participate in the race 
for upward mobility. 

If we accept this view of success uncritically, then we might also 
accept the idea that discrimination is simply an irrelevant element in the 
competition to get to the top. Those who see the problem in this light 
urge minority members to adopt middle-class goals, patterns, and values, 
and urge society at large to give them an equal chance at success. ^ Thus 
emphasis is directed toward securing admission to country clubs, high- 
priced housing areas, and executive and professional positions for the 
most "capable" (i. e. , the most middle- class) minority group members. 

This concept of success, though not wholly irrelevant to the central 
problem of discrimination and low incomes, in essence obscures its major 
dimensions. Success can have a completely different connotation, empha- 
sizing the achievement of satisfying levels of living by everyone, rather 
than the high ascent of the few. The central problem for minorities would 
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then be that of full participation in the life and problems of whatever 
social c lass they are in« Concretely this means acquisition of industrial 
a lrillg , rights of Union membership, the procurement of education 
anH training commensurate with ability, and access to moderate housing 
areas and white-collar and lower managerial positions. Abstractly it 
means a sense of their own dignity and worth at whatever social level 
they find themselves. In other words, the orientation becomes one of 
decency, comfort, security, stability, and dignity for the many. Once 
this is achieved, the few who are so motivated will — as will some 
majority group members in their position — still seek to attain middle- 
and upper-class status. 

The function of symbols and role models must also be considered. 
It is often contended that the apathy and lack of self-confidence character- 
istic of many minority group youngsters stems in part from a lack of 
adequate models as well as from an all- too- realistic appraisal of their 
life chances. These characteristics, in turn, tend to vitiate anti- discrimi- 
nation efforts. Traditionally, the Jackie Robinsons, Ralph Bunches, and 
George Washington Carvers have been extolled as providing models whom 
Negro youngsters can emulate. Such men doubtless are -- and justly -- 
an important source of group pride. Moreover, they are unquestioned 
successes. But they are highly gifted men functioning in fields (athletics, 
science, and so for^) that are hospitable to talent — but a kind of talent 
that is not possessed in quantity by either the majority or the minority. 

One might well question the relevance of such symbols to the overwhelm- 
ing number of minority group youngsters. For all but a minute handful, 
aspirations based on such models are self-defeating. If, on the other 
hand, one's own father or other relatives have achieved security, res- 
pect, and satisfaction, or one can point with respect to the teacher, 
union o^icial, successful artisan, or laboratory technician of one's own 
group, emulation becomes more meaningful, realistic, and feasible. 

Moreover, there are further grounds for skepticism regarding 
the use of highly successful individuals as symbols in anti- discrimination 
efforts. All too often the exception is hailed as evidence of liberalism 
and promotes an unrealistic view of the status of the minority group as 
a whole. One must also inquire into the characteristics of certain types 
ox minority group "success" models. Can we speak of discrimination 
having been overcome when a Negro engineer or sales supervisor or 
foreman occupies his position not simply because he is competent but 
because he is outstanding, is ingratiating, has no "chip on his shoulder, " 
is extraordinarily polite, or is willing to accept responsible but non- 
supervisory positions ? In other words, one who is not treated as any 
other individual, but who is rewarded not only because he has the 
requisite characteristics for the job or house but because, "knowing his 
place, " he becomes accepted? Such success is often achieved at the 
cost of self-respect and dignity, extraordinary hard work, and the 
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repression of characteristics which would be perfectly acceptable in 
majority group members. One may doubt the desirability and efficacy of 
this kind of success model. 



III. THE BREAKDOWN OF DISCRIMINATION 
Accommodation 



Theoretically, one way to bring about the end of discrimination 
would be for the minority group to relinquish its claims and aspirations 
to equal opportunities in the struggle for life chances, i. e. , to accommo- 
date to a caste status. This is, in essence, what happened in part at the 
end of the nineteenth century in the North as well as in the South. A 
second alternative would be the establishment of a quota system: Such 
and such a percentage of a minority group may be admitted to the universi- 
ties, managerial positions, and so forth. But the American culture con- 
tinues to promote and reinforce the idea that access to material and 
psychic satisfactions are to be possessed and enjoyed by all the people. 
Moreover, the last decade and a half of nearly full employment and the 
possibility of geographic mobility have strengthened the demand for 
equality of opportunity. There is no longer any serious possibility that 
any minority will reject this expectation. (It seems equally obvious that 
a third alternative --a biracial state or minority nationalism -- is no 
longer a possibility. ) 

When minority groups in a society reject caste or quasi-caste 
status, what are the factors that will advance or impede the breakdown of 
dis crimination ? 



Minority Discontent 

Minority discontent with discrimination is essential to this break- 
down. Its effectiveness, however, requires a strength which, in turn, 
demands organization and leadership. The minority which transforms 
its aggression into self-hatred, which spends its energies in intra- 
minority strife and status- seeking, which fails to develop a competent 
leadership, and which neglects to involve the majority of its members in 
opposing discrimination -- thereby diminishes its potential power and 
resources. But even the most efficient mobilization of minority power is 
not sufficient to affect sweeping changes in social relations. Economic 
boycotts and political pressures by a minority act as gadflies and irritants, 
but not as decisive levers of social change. (This does not deny the im- 
portance of such action in enhancing the pride, solidarity, and self-esteem 
of the minority. ) 
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General Environmental Factors 



Social action directed against discrimination does not take place 
to a vacuum. Its success or failure is related to 

and social developments. It would require extensive analysis to deter 
mine the conditions that would facUitate the breakdown of discrimination, 
but certain of these conditions are already evident. 

We have noted the relationship between discrimination and the 
conflict over scarce values and goods. It is obvious that an economy of 
fuU employment and an expanding productive capacity lessens ® 
sure to discriminate. It does not, however, resolve discrimimfaon m 
job upgrading; nor is it necessarily accompanied by an adequate housing 
sujy As we approach abundance, however, discrin^nation ttot 
results from conflict over the attainment of scarce values subsides. 

IndustriaUzation (of agriculture as weU) Ukewise aids in the 
reduction of discrimination. This is true not only because industr^M- 
tion achieves greater abundance but because it depends 

and universal distribution of skiUs. resources, and purchasing power. 

Where there are formaUzed rules and regulations, where imperso^ 
profit-making or efficiency guides conduct and decisions. 
motivated. irrational discrinunation can more easily be attacked Thus 
where upgrading is based on average competence and seniority rather 
than on personal factors, the minority group member experiences 
improved job and upgrading opportunities. 

External threats to national security tend to modify internal 
conflict and increase solidarity, particuUrly with respect to full utiUza- 
tion of manpower. This factor may. however, be a 
Does the hostiUty directed toward an external target 

the amount of internal hostflity? On the contrary, j^y not ^ost^^ once 

aroused be pervasive and non- selective, aiming at enemies inside as 

well as outside the state ? 

Somewhat more clearcut in its effects is the degree of existing 
tension to a society. The greater the general tension Md frustration, 
the higher the anxiety level, the greater is the temptation to resort to 

dis crimination. 



Thus it would seem that anti- dis crimination efforts must neces- 
sarily be allied with efforts to achieve an abundant, secure, and relaxe 

society. 



The Value Context 



We know that the most effective way of achieving any social 
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behavior pattern, at least in a free society, is for consensus to underlie 
both the goals of the behavior and the means for its attainment. In other 
words, a successful anti- discrimination effort depends, in part, upon the 
existence of a unified climate of opinion. Fortunately, in our case, we 
possess an official, public commitment to democratic values. Every 
American school child is taught the precepts of democracy. Two gaps 
exist, however: that between goals and means; and that between belief and 
action. The current state of affairs points up the need to sharpen the 
awareness of this conflict of norms in the hearts of our citizens: to stress 
that in order to have full democracy, concrete equality of opportunity must 
be granted. This would, of course, intensify the guilt feelings of those who 
violate, even passively, democratic values. Some would react with 
greater bigotry, rejecting democratic goals. There are those, however, 
who would find it possible to relinquish discriminatory behavior, bringing 
means into accord with goals. 

The first step is to get larger segments of the population to accept 
and commit themselves, formally and explicitly, to democratic goals and 
to the means by which they are attained. State law and statements of 
voluntary and corporate bodies are steps in this direction. The discrimi- 
nator or supporter of discrimination must be made to feel increasingly 
isolated and anti-social. This is one important way of getting him to 
conform. 

A law that is in conformity with accepted values has a good chance 
of being obeyed. Widespread publication of the existence of the law is a 
second step toward acnieving a democratic climate of opinion. 

Nor all segments of the population, though, are equally important, 
since power is distributed unequally. Thus it is most essential that power 
groups in industry, labor, and public bodies accept and affirm their ad- 
herence to democratic tenets. As authorities, they can convince others; 
as power-wielders, they can help translate belief into action. For 
example union leadership, imbued with a democratic- humanitarian ideology, 
can go far to eradicate discrimination from its area of influence. (See 
Chapters VIII and IX. ) 

Guilt and the acceptance of a democratic ideology are not the only 
basis for adherence to equalitarian values. Moral suasion can be supple- 
mented by pragmatic considerations. The taxpayer, the union organizer, 
the profit-seeking executive, the welfare worker, and others may be 
converted by reference to the high cost of discrimination. 



Translating Values into Action 



Conversion is not enough, however. Unless anti- discriminatory 
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policies are made part and parcel of the way of doing things, and not 
dependent upon the good will and caprice of individuals, they are apt to 
be ineffective. Values must be embodied in policy and procedures, and 
policies supported by enforcement mechanisms and adequate personnel. 
Constant evaluation must be made of the effectiveness of anti- discrimi- 
nation policies. 



Maying Discrimination "Uneconomic " 

The notion that "crime does not pay" has yet to eradicate crime, 
no matter how harsh the punishment and how effective the policing powers, 
for the simple reason that crime is not always engaged in because one 
fMTiira it will pay. But discrimination often is. By making it uneconomic 
-- where union recognition is denied, where government contracts are 
not consummated, where no alternative housing exists, where fines and 
publicity are concentrated -- discrimination can be effectively combatted 
even prior to conversion to democratic values. 



Other Possibilities for Action 



Three other areas would seem to be relevant to the breakdown 
of discrimination. The first is related to the effects of past discrimina- 
tion. We have noted that one of the consequences of discrimination lies 
in the measure of truth it gives to prejudice. An employer, ready to 
hire a member of a minority group, may not find one with adequate 
skills, for appropriate training has been denied in the past. Special 
efforts, then, must be devoted to such areas. This suggests that 
guidance, special help, and training of minority youth may pay off far 
more in terms of equality of life chances than a similar investment in a 
program focused on discrimination against adults. (The two are, of 
course, not mutually exclusive. ) Central to this problem is the absence 
of success models for minority youth. If they cannot identify with their 
parents and relatives, who have been unsuccessful because of discrimi- 
nation, society must make provision for identification with others of 
their own group. 

The second area is related to the first. The breakdown of 
stereotypes is involved in the breakdown of discrimination, though one 
need not necessarily precede the pther. Whatever truth past discrimi- 
nation has given to the stereotype must be eradicated. Stereotypes -- 
irrational beliefs though they are - - can also be dealt with under 
certain conditions by the rational presentation of evidence to the con- 
trary. Where no great stake in holding to the stereotype exists, where 
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it is contradicted in interaction with minority group members under condi- 
tions of equality, where reason can operate -- stereotypes can be either 
eradicated or repressed. We should not belittle the latter possibility; 
most liberals, brought up in a discriminating society b.ut brought to liberal- 
ism for various reasons, still retain their stereotypes and prejudices, but 
they do not act on them. This is a major gain in anti- discriminatory efforts. 
Perhaps the most effective way stereotypes can be overcome is in the 
development by minority group members of new identifications. When a 
Negro is seen as a union member, an actor, a member of a. P-TA, a 
Methodist, or a neighbor, the observer looks at all Negroes with a less 
stereotyped view. Nonetheless, stereotypes are basically irrational; they 
remain even when exceptions are made, and cannot be expected to disappear 
prior to the disappearance of discrimination. This suggests the wasteful- 
ness of over- investment in anti- stereotypic education, particularly since 
discrimination is not primarily a psychological phenomenon. 

Finally, we must see the struggle against discrimination as a long- 
term affair. Concomitant with it -- and relevant to the problem of life 
chances -- are efforts to by-pass discrimination. There are gaps waiting 
to be filled in our economy, as well as new areas of activity where discrimi- 
nation has not yet set in. Taking advantage of these is the primary responsi- 
bility of minority group leadership. But the majority of the society which 
fostered discrimination has a responsibility to do its share in guiding its 
minorities to such potential areas of success. 

We have, in this theoretical effort, tried to maintain a balance 
between consideration of the fundamental problem of discrimination, in 
whatever society it occurs, and of the urgent problem of discrimination in 
the state of New York. The attempt will have been successful only insofar 
as it both provokes further basic thinking and affords guidelines to action. 
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APPENDH A 

WORKING TABLES* FOR CHAPTER III: 

"MINORITY GROUPS AND ECONOMIC STATUS IN NE^.J YORK STATE" 



Tables included in the Appendix are, in some cases, referred to 
directly in the text of Chapter UI. Others are included s^^her as^di- 
tional evidence for points there made or as supplementary material which 
may help the reader to round out the picture. 

The reader will note that totals in one table may not exactly 
equal totals in another (e.g., Negroes in the state lA f f s 
Tables 1 and 21) . This is due to the fact that Census date often pro- 

jections from different samples. Also, date we often present^ for 
"Puerto Kioan, Nonwhite and VIhite" while, technically, the thirt category 
is "Continenta White." For the sake of brevity, we have let the term 
"VJhite" designate "Continental White." 

The materials, though the most rec^>nt available, ^ 

part not current. Moreover, data from the New York City 1952 Survey have 
been included even though many demographers wo^d point ^® J^® 
numbers of minority group members included in the sample and the unrelia- 
bilities which thus result from sampling variation. Nevertheless, ^he 
data in toto seem helpful and suggestive in terms of the questions raised 
in the text. Where necessary, qualifications for their interpreta lo 
have been made. This systematic presentation of New York data should 
provide a basis for comparison for subsequent studies. 

The data on the economic status of minorities in New York should 
be read against the background of statistics presented for the countiy as 
a whole, for instance in Eli Ginzberg's T he Negr o Potenti^ , New York. 
Columbil University Press, 1956 and the Journal Of Ne g ro Educat j^, Vol. 22 

Summer 1953* 



♦Prepared by Gladys Engel Lang, with the assistance of Amo V.'inard. 
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Table 1. 



Persons 14 Years and Over with Reported Incoiae, toy Race, 
New Yoric State; and Puerto Ricans, New York City, 1950 



Group 


Number 

in 

population 


Number 

with 

income 


Percentage 

with 

income 


Total 14 years 
and over 


11,589,095 


6,768,200 


58.4 


White 


10,846,255 


6,316,685 


58.2 


Negro 


711,070 


433.350 


60.9 


Other races 


31,770 


X8,365 


57.8 


Puerto Rican (NYC) — 


216,830 


123,335 


56.9 



“ Figures net available for New York State* 



Sources : U.S. Census of Population: 1950 . Vol. II, P-C32, New York, 

T^le 87; Vol, IV, Special Reports, P-E No, 3D, Puerto Ricans in 
Continental United States, Table 4, 




Table 2. 



Ksdlan Income of Uxban Families by Color, 1945-^ 



Year 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite as a 
Percentage of 'White 


X9^ 


$2084 


$3619 


57.6 


19<t8 


2172 


3694 


58.8 


W 7 


1963 


3465 


56.7 


1946 


1929 


3246 


59.4 


1945 


2052 


3085 


66.5 



Source : U.S* Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Negroes in the Dnited States: Their Bteployment and 

Economic Status, Bulletin No# 1119 » Table 23 • 



Table 3* Distribution of Persons with Income, by Color and Sex, U.S*, 195^ 

(percentage) 





Hale 




Female 




Income 


White 


Nonwhite 


V»hite 


Nonwhite 


Less than $500 


8.6 


19.3 


24.6 


39.6 


$5004999 


8.2 


14.9 


19.0 


25.9 


$1, 00041, W 


6,8 


12.2 


11.0 


X2 • 3 


$1,50041.999 


6.1 


10.1 


10.4 


8«8 


$ 2 , 00042,499 


6.4 


9.8 


10.4 


5.3 


$ 2 , 50042,999 


7.3 


8.9 


7.7 




Less than $2,000 


29.7 


56.5 


65.0 


86.E 


Less than $3,000 


43.4 


75.2 


83.1 


9^.3 


$3,000 and over 


56.6 


24.8 


16.9 


5.7 


Median Income ^ 


(dollars) 


*3.359 


$1,678 


$ 1,291 


$701 



Source : U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Populatio n Reports - Consumer 

Income, Series P-60, No, 19 (Oct» 1955) t Table 8, 
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Table 4 



Kedian VJage and Salary Income in U.S. of Employed Persons, 
by Color, 1939, 1947-50, 1954 



Year 


Nonidiite 


V<*hite 


Nonwhite as a 
Percentage of V^hite 


195^ 


$1589 


$3174 


50.1 


1950 


1295 


2481 


53.2 


1949 


1064 


2350 


45.3 


1948 


1210 


2323 


52.1 


194? 


863 


I960 


43.6 


1939 


364 


956 


38.1 



Sources; U*S* Deparbiacn't of Labor, Bureau of Labor SiailsLlcs, 
Megroes in Tbe United States; Their Erioloyment and Economic 
Status, Bulletin No, 1119, Table 24; U.S, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Repor ts - Consumer Income. Scries F-6o. 

No. 19 (Oct. 1955). Table 11. 



Table 5* Distribution of Persons 14 Years and Over Reporting Income, by Color and Sex, 
Northeastern Region, 19^9 and 195^ 
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1955) t Table 8; 1949 median income taken from Herman P, Miller, Income 
New York: Wiley, 1955, p. '^2. Table 16 . 



Table 6. Income Distribution of Persons Years and Over Reporting income, U.S, Urban 
N.Y.S. Urban and Rural Nonfarm; Buffalo; and Rochester, l^y Race, 19^9 
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Table 7. Distribution of Persons 14 Years and Over Reporting Income, 
by I^ace and Sex, New York City, 19^9 

(percentage) 





Male 




Female 


Income 


White 


Negro 


mte 


Negro 


Total Number 


2.169.955 


187.895 


1.168.140 


170.480 


Less than $500 

$500-$999 

$1,000-$!, 499 

$1,500-$1,999 

$2,000-$2,499 

$2,500-$2,999 


4.8 
6.1 
6.6 

7.8 
11.9 
12.3 


6.2 

10.1 

12.2 

17.1 

12.7 

14.6 


13.0 

13.5 
12.7 

15.6 

17.7 
10.9 


13.8 

21.4 
21.9 

21.5 
13.4 

4.5 


Less than $2,000 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 and over 


25.3 

49.5 

50.5 


45.6 

72.9 

27.1 


54.8 

83.4 

16.6 


78.6 

96.5 

3.5 


Median Income 
(dollars) 


$3,017 


$2,099 


$1,844 


$1,339 



Source ; IKS. Census of Popul ation; 195Q. Vol. II, P-C32, 
NwYork, Table 8?. 
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Table 8. Distribution of VIhite, Negro, and Puerto Rican Persons 
14 Years and Over Reporting Income, New York City, 1949 

(percentage) 



Ihcoiae 


Vhite 


Nej^ro 


Puerto Rican 






White 


Nonwhite 


Total Number 


3.318.095 


358.375 


94.475 


2ii20 


Less than $500 


7.7 


9.8 


9.6 


11.0 


$500 to $999 


8.7 


15.5 


15.0 


17.8 


$1,000 to $1,499 


8.7 


16.8 


18.3 


20.7 


$1,500 to $1,999 


10.6 


19.2 


22.4 


19.7 


$2,000 to $2,499 


13.9 


18.2 


17.9 


17.0 


$2,500 to $2,999 


11.8 


9.8 


7.8 


7.4 


Less than $2,000 


35.7 


61.3 


65.3 


69.2 


Less than $3,000 


61.4 


89.3 


91.0 


93.6 


$3,000 and over 


38.6 


10.7 


9.0 


6.4 


Median Income 


(dollars) 


*2,517 


$1,707 


$1,657 


$1,513 


Sources: U,S. Census of PoDUlation 


: 1950. Vol II. P-C32. 


New York 


Table 87; 
Ricans in 


Vol, IV. Special Reports, 
Continental United States. 


P-E No. 3D, 
Table 5. 


Puerto 



Table 9. Distribution of Income of Households, by Puerto Rican, 
Nonwhite, and Vihite, New York City, 1952 - 

(percentage) 





With Given Income 




Income 


Puerto Rican 


Nonwhite 


White 


$2,000 or under 


30*6 


26.8 


12.6 


$2,001-$3,000 


35.2 


32.4 


15.6 


$3,001-$4,000 


15.3 


20.8 


25.9 


$4,00145,000 


8.2 


13.^ 


19.0 


$5,00146,500 


3.5 


5.3 


12.7 


$6,50148,000 


5.9 


1.1 


6.9 


$8,001 and over 


1.2 


.4 


7.3 


Median income 


(dollars) 


$2,760 


$2,840 


$3,980 



- Does not include households for which no information on income 
was given. Households classified by race and nativity of head. 



Source; 



New York City 1952 Survey 



Table 10. Cumulative Distribution of Income of Households by Color and 
Occupation of Head of Household, New York City, 1952 ^ 

(percentage) 



Cumulative Income Nonwhite White 



A. 


Craftsmen, Foremen, 


Operatives and Laborers ^ 


$2000 or less 


18.6 


^.9 


$3000 or less 


50.8 


18.2 


$5000 or less 


80.7 


66.4 


Unknown 


13.7 


15.2 


Total number 


12» 


12z£ 



B. Clerical and Sales 



$2000 or less 


2.2 


5.6 


$3000 or less 


19.6 


21.2 


$5000 or less 


69.6 


60.8 


Unknown 


21.7 


19.0 


Total number 


M 


521 


c. 


Service Other than Domestic 




$2000 or less 


16.7 


16.7 


$3000 or less 


40.9 


40.0 


$5000 or less 


66.7 


78.1 


Unknown 


27.3 


14.1 


Total number 


66 


270 


D. 


Professional and Semiprofecsional 




$2000 or less 


4.0 


2.3 


$3000 or less 


32.0 


6.8 


$5000 or less 


60.0 


^'^.7 


Unknown 


28.0 


24.7 


Total number 




2S2. 



-Numbers of Puerto Ricans were too few to be included in this breakdown, 
-All manual workers were grouped together in the survey. 

Source ; New York City 1952 Survey. 
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Table 12* Indnetrlal ^hetribation of Eiqplogred Pereone 14 Tears Orer 
bgr Bace and Sex, lew York State, I950 

(percentage) 



Industi7 


Male 


Feaale 


Miite 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


Agrlenlture 


4.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.2 


Porestrjr and fisheries 


0.1 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


Mining 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Construction 


7.4 


6.3 


0.6 


0.2 


Mumfacttirlng: durable goods 


15.1 


11.5 


8.9 


5.9 


nondurable goods 


14.4 


00 

. 


21.7 


19.2 


other 


0.3 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


Transportation, eonminicatian, 
other utilities 


10.4 


15.0 


5.0 


1.7 


Tnade 


21.8 


17.0 


20.5 


7.4 


linanee, insurance, real estate 


5.1 


6.8 


7.4 


1.9 


Bhsineos aEid repair services 


3.5 


4.2 


2.0 


0.5 


Personal services 


3.5 


9.5 


9.0 


^.5 


Etatertaiansnt, recreation 
services 


1.3 


1.8 


1.2 


0.5 


Public adni nistration 


5.2 


6.4 


3.0 


2.7 


Professional services 


6.3 


5.7 


17.4 


10.7 


Mot reported 


1.3 


2.2 


2.2 


1.7 




3.874.665 


209.9ii0 


1.672.425 


169.757 



Sooree: U,S. Census of Population; 1950 , Tol, II, P4:32, Mew ToA. 
Table 83. 



Table 13. Industrial DlstribuUon of Puerto Rloans.HoiwhitM, and Whites in Ubor Force, by Sex, 
New York City, 1952 
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New York City 1952 Survey 



Table 14, Industrial Distribution of 553 ~ Eiiiplov.;d Pue^o Ricans 
in New York City, 1948 

(percentage) 



Industrial group Employed Puerto Ricans 

Manufacturing and processing 
St^rvice trades and domestic service 
Retail and wholesale trades 
Transportation and shipping 
Professional service 
Government and military 
Total Number 



Based on representative sample. 

Source: Adapted from C. Wright Wills, Clarence Senior, and Rose 

Kohn Goldsen, The Puerto Rican Journey . New York: Harper, 1950. 
p.189. 



56.0 

32.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

5 » 



3H 




Table 15* Occupational Distribution of Employed Men, by Color, 
United States, 1940 and 1950 
(percentage) 



Occupation 



Total emnlayed 

Professional and technical , etc. 
Farmers and farm managers 
Proprietors, managers, and 
officials, except farm 
Clerks, etc. 

Salespeople 

Skilled workers and foremen 
Semiskilled and kindred workers 
Household service workers 
Service workers, except 
household 
Farm laborers 

Laborers, except farm and mine 
Occupation not reported 



Nonwhite White 



1940 


1950 


1940 


1950 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1.9 


2.2 


6.6 


7.9 


21.1 


13.5 


14.2 


10.5 


1.6 


2.0 


10.6 


11.6 


1.2 


3.4 


6.5 


6.8 


1.0 


1.5 


6.8 


6.6 




7.6 


15.9 


19.3 


12.4 


20.8 


18.7 


20.0 


2.3 


.8 


.1 


.1 


12.3 


12.5 


5.2 


4.9 


20.0 


11.3 


7.0 


4.4 


21.3 


23.1 


7.6 


6.6 


.6 


1.3 


.7 


1.2 



Swrce: Economic Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts and Figures , pre- 
^"^ared U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in cooperation with International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D.C., June 1955# P*73* 
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Tabid 17 . Occupational Distribution of Employed Persons, 14 Years and Over, by Sex and Race, 
New York State, 1940 and 1950 
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Table 18* Occupational Distribution of Puerto Ricans, NonNfaites and 
Whites, 14 Years and Orer, by Sex, Hew York City, 1952 



Occupation . 


Puerto Rican 




Homdiite 


White 




Humber Percentage Humber Percentage Humber Percentage 








il. 


Male 








Hot in Labor Force 


14 


12.2 




59 


15.9 


«5 


16.1 


Professional & seal- 
professional 


1 


.9 




25 


6,7 


386 


9.4 


Managers, proprietors 
eto« 


f 

7 


6,1 




17 


4.6 


528 


12.8 


Clerical, sales, 
kindred 


5 


'^.3 




48 


12.9 


643 


15.6 


Craftsnen, forenen, 
kindred 


49 


J42.6 




131 


35.3 


1.459 


35.4 


Oonestio service 


— 


— 




1 


.3 


1 


a 


Other service 


26 


22.6 




64 


17.3 


285 


6.9 


Unknown 


13 


U.3 




26 


7.0 


154 


3.7 


Total 




100.0 




m 


100.0 


4,121 


100.0 










Female 








Hot in Labor Force 


101 


58.7 




342 


57.3 


3,260 


69.4 


Professional & semi- 
professional 


2 


1.2 




25 


4.2 


127 


2.7 


Managers, proprietors 
etc • 


t 






2 


.3 


84 


1.8 


Clerical, sales, 
kindred 


3 


1.7 




3l^ 


5.7 


721 


15.4 


Craftsmen, foremen, 
kindred 


45 


26,2 




84 


14.1 


315 


6.7 


Domestic service 


1 


.6 




40 


6.7 


24 


.5 


Other service 


14 


8a 




44 


7.4 


94 


2.0 


Unknown 


6 


3.5 




26 


4.3 


70 


1.5 


Total 


172 


100 >0 




52Z 


100.0 




lOO.Q 



Source; Hew York City 1952 Suirey. 



Table 19. Puerto Ricans, Whites, and Nonwhites of Given Age Groups in the Labor Force by Occupation 
New York City, 1952 
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Table 20, S^e Comparisons of Occupation Within Industry, New York City, 1952 
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Source s New York City 1952 Survey 



Table 21 



. Qeiaqyaeiit Status of Persons 14 Years and Over, ly Sex, 
New York State, 1950, for Whites, Negroes, and Puerto 

Ricans 




~ Nonufaite. 



Smrces: P-S. Census T^mtatlon: 195Q. V^. II, 

TaRe €K>\ Yol. 11. pl, »o. 3B. 

Tol. IV, P-B, Ho. 3D, Puerto R ioans In Contlneiltal ftlited 
Table 5- 
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Table 22. Persons 14 Years and Orer Uheeplqsred, by Sex and Group, 
Hew York State and Hew York City, 1949 

(percentage) 



Hew York State 




Hew York City 




lUU 


White 


6ji 


Male 


White 


7.3 




Hegro 


U.8 




Homdiite 


11.8 


F«m1« 


White 


5.0 




Puerto Rican 


16.6 




Hegro 


8.2 


Fanale 


White 


5.3 










Honwhite 


8.5 










Puerto Rican 


10.6 



Catumg of Population; 1950 . Vol. II, P-C32, Hew York, 

Ta^e 66; Yol. IV, P-E, Mo. 3B, Monwfaite Po rmlatioin bv Race. 

Table 20; Vol. IV, P^, Ho. 3D, Puerto Ricang in Continental 
United States , Table 5* 
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Table 23. Analysie of Puerto Ricans, Homrtdtee, WiiUe, and toentaoored. 
New York City, 1952 



Number known to be in 
labor force 



Total Puerto Ricans 

5.635 172 



Percentage of known labor 
force 



Vntinmr known to be "looking 
for work" at tine of 
suiToy, 1952 



Percentage of those in labor 
force "looking for work" 



Percentage of total enployed 
as craftsnsn, forensn# 
(qpsratires and laborers 



Percentage of craftsnen, 
etc. "looking for work" 



Percentage of total fenales 
in labor force 



Percentage of feMles "look- 
ing for work” 



Percentage of total sales 
in labor force 



Percentage of sales "look- 
ing for work" 



Percentage of those in 
labor force with 8 years or 
less of school cospleted 



Percentage of those in 
labor force with 8 years of 
school or less "looking for 
work" 



100 . 



Source; New York City 1952 Suirey. 
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17< 



Nonwfaites Whites 

568 4,895 



100. 


3. 


10. 


87. 


248 


23 


34 


191 


4. 


13. 


6. 


4. 


100. 


5. 


10. 


e 

00 


100. 


7. 


14. 


79. 


100. 


4. 


15. 


81. 


100. 


4. 


10. 


e 

00 


100. 


3. 


8. 


89. 


100. 


u. 


15. 


74. 


100. 


6. 


13. 


81. 



16. 



67. 
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Tabl6 24* Labor Forco Status oF Murriod li^Msn: Pusrto Rloans. Mondiltos* 
and Whites, Hew York City, 1952 



(hroup 


Total 

Orer 

14 


Brer Married 


l^^Led. 


Soouse Present 


Total 


In Labor 
Force 


Total 


In Labor 
Force 




Mo. 


iBa 


i 




i 


Puerto Ricans 


165 


132 


30.3 


96 


29.6 


Homdiites 


545 


439 


38.7 


269 


32.7 


Whites 


^.492 


3.693 


20.3 


3.005 


17.4 



Sgirce; Haw York City 1952 Sarrey. 









Tab!* 25* Bdm1i« Cooda.tl<NM of Poorto llieaiis« inailiitoSi and Vliitea, law York Cilgr, 1952 

(pareaotaca) 



Poorto lieaiio 



■ooHldto 



Wdta 



Tbtal ■ort)or of Pbrooao 



m 



m 



ir of alaopliig roof: 

1 

2 

3 

% 

5 and ovor 
lo iitforoatioB 



28.2 

36.9 

26.2 

8.7 



26.1 

39.2 

23.5 

6.8 

1.5 

2.8 



31.3 

kk.l 

18.9 

%.0 

1.8 

.7 



1 

2 

3 

% 

I 

7 

8 

9 

10 and 



IsUil* 



lot aterad 

■o inforoatioB 



Caotral Haat : 

Too 

lo 

lo Info] 



ktiOQ 



CnMMiaitiaBS 

Ono paraoa 

it «ifa 

Auibaiid^iflfo d or dhUdran 
andar 18 

1 inrani (or parant aobatitato) 
ikth dhildraii ondar 18 
Faraata with dhUdran ovar 18 
Two or Ban teUiaa, dhildron ondar 188 
Ido or nara fadliaa, wo ofaUdran ondar 18 
ill othar groopa 8 
lo Infomation 



1.9 
18.t 
22.3 
18.t 
20.t 
11*8 

3.9 

1.0 

1T9 



15.5 

88.5 



82.5 

12.6 

8.9 



20.8 

38.0 

20»8 

10.7 

2.9 

2.9 

877 



11.1 

23.3 

22.3 
16.2 
12.8 
5.1 
2.3 
1.5 
2.0 
3.8 



18.7 

82.0 

3.3 



79.2 

15.2 
5.6 



11.1 

18.9 

26.1 

8.8 

6.3 
5.6 

1.3 
28.1 

2.3 



9.5 

28.1 

28.8 

21.8 

9.9 

3.9 

1.2 

.6 

.2 

.3 



5.8 

93.0 

1.2 



87.9 

8.3 

3.8 



6.9 

20.7 

83.5 

2.7 

10.6 
2.7 
1.0 

11.3 

.8 



- IndlBdaa faidlioa with lodgara. 

low York Citp 1952 Soroogr. 



ERLC 
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Tab!* 26. kynngp Aeeoandatlons for White and lonrhite Senter 
Hoaaaholda (Bzeluding Pahlie Hoaaing), Buffalo. 

April 1955 



AoMMd.UoM 

toOOO A999 Awr $3000 H999 * owr 



Average pereona per 
rooi (]^«) 


.51 




.65 


.77 


•81 


.82 


Aeemge peraona per 
hoaaeheld (g^.) 


2.2 


3.2 


3.3 


3.^ 


3.9 


^.5 


Average rooM (£»•) 


^.3 


5.0 


5.x 


kA 


A.8 


5.5 


Qhita aub- 
atandard (j) 


18.0 


H.O 


10.0 


55.0 


39.0 


24^.0 



Baw York Ta^wraiy State Hovaing Rent Conniaaion, PeoiOe , 
BeniiiMe and Bent Control in Baffalo. April 1956. Table 18, p.A8. 
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Table 27 * Years of Schooling Cooqpleted bgr Puerto Ricans « Nonuhites, 
and Vlhitest 15 Years and Orer, bgr Sex, New York City, 1952 

(percentage) 



Years of 

Schooling 

Coqpleted 


Puerto Ricans 


Nomdiites 


Whites 


Male Female Both 


Male Female Both 


Male Female Both 


Total Nuniber 


112 


m. 


287 


m. 


m 


968 


412 


5625 


8816 


5 or less 


18.2 


30.8 


25.8 


13.2 


U.2 


11.9 


7.3 


9.4 


8.4 


6.8 


4C.8 


30.2 




27.5 


26*8 


27.0 


26.3 


25.9 


26.0 


9-12 


29.5 


30.2 


29.9 


32.7 


42.4 


38.5 


41.4 


48.3 


44.9 


Orer 12 


6.1 


4.1 


^.9 


11.6 


7.7 


9.2 


19.8 


12.4 


15.8 


No inf ormation 


5.2 


4.6 


4.9 


15.1 


11.9 


13.1 


5.3 


4.0 


4.6 



Source; New York City 1952 Surrey* 
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Table 28. Puerto Ricans, Whites, and Noiwhites Enrolled in School, 
New York City, 1952 ^ 



Group 


Ik Years and Under 


29 Years and Under 


Total 


Enrolled in 
School 


Total 


Enrolled in 
School 




H,. 


i 


H,. 


i 


Puerto Ricans 


132 


11.4 


260 


5.8 


Nonwhites 


'^53 


18.3 


737 


11.3 


Whites 


2,902 


22.0 


5,136 


12.4 



^ The percentages anong all groups of persons enrolled in school 
appear to be unduly small* It may be that in the code made 
arailable to us some children "going to school” and also woiking 
are categorised as "working*” There is no classification of 
children "going to school and also working*" 

Source: New York City, 1952 Survey* Cf*, Fact Book on Chi ldren in 

— TTew York City , published by the Comnonity Council of Greater 
New York, 1957$ for conqparable data* 
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Table 29. Education as a "Conpoundlng” Factor 





Puerto 

Rican 


Nonwhite 


White 


Total in labor force (No.) & 
In "wfaite-collar” Jobsv&*) 
In "idiite-collar" jobs (£i 


172 

18 

10.5 


568 

151 

26.6 


W95 

2489 

50.8 


In labor force with 8 years or less 
of schooling (£2*) 

In "white-collar" Jobs (M.) 

In "idiite-collar" Jobs ( 2 / 


98 

10 

30.2 


CM 


1450 

383 

26.4 


In labor force with 9 years or more 
of schooling (N^.) 

In "idiite-collar" Jobs (£o*) 

In "white-collar" Jobs 


73 

8 

11.0 


259 

100 

38.6 


3235 

2051 

63.4 



^ Includes those concerning ^ose educational attainments there is 
no information. 



Source; New York City 1952 Survey. 
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Table 30. Ccmponente of Change in Pcqsulatlon bgr Color, Buffalo, 
1940-50 and 1950-55 



Group 




1940.50 






1950-55 


JL 


Total 

Cbango 


Natural 

Increase 


Net 

Migration 


Total 

Change 


Natural 

Increase 


Net 

Migration 


Total 


^^,231 


43,663 


-39.432 


1,575 


29.550 


-28,175 


White 


-15.3W 


37.984 


-53.332 


-13,300 


24.350 


-37.650 


Homihite 


19.575 


5.679 


13.900 


14,675 


5.200 


9.475 



^ Figures are rounded to nearest 25* 



Sogwee: New fork Tenporary State Housing Rent Commission, People. 
^Hftuatwg and R ^t Control in Buffalo . April 1956, Table XVIII, p#98. 



APPENDH B 

QUESTIOiu'.ilRE USED FOR CHAPTER V: 

"NEGRO AND WHITE HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH IN ELMIRA" 



CARD 1 



Background 

4. Sex 

5. Color 

6. What is your date of birth? 

7. Where were you born? 

8. In what cities have you ever lived 5 years or more? 

9. In what city did your mother mostly live as a girl (up to 15 years of 
age)? 

10. In ^diat city did your father mostly live as a boy (up to 15 years of 
age)? 

11. Who else lives in your home now? 

13. Is your mother (father » parents) living? 

15. Do you mind telling me how old you were when your mother died? 

(if dead) 

16. Do you mind telling me where your mother is living? (if alive 
but not at home) 

17. (If mother is alive but living elsewhere): About how old were you 
vhen your mother left home? 

18. (If father is dead): Do you mind telling me how old you were when 
your father died? 

19. (If father is alive but living elsewhere): Do you mind telling me 
where your father is living? 

20. (If father is alive but living elsewhere): About how old were you 
when your father left home? 

21. (If mother is dead or elsewhere): l‘'/ho took care of you after your 
mother died (or left home)? 

22. What was the highest grade in school your father completed? 

23. What was the highest grade in school your mother completed? 

24. What kind of work did your father do when you were a child? (If 

mary jobs, get the one of longest duration. Be specific, e.g.. 
sweeper in big factory.) 

25. What kind of work does your father (or man of the house) do now? 

26. Does your mother (or wcoian of the house) work outside the house? 

(If yes): What kind of work does she do? 

27 . About how much money would you say your father (or man of the house) 
earns a week, on the average, before taxes? 

28. About how much money would you say your mother (or woman of the house) 
earns a week? 

29 . If there are any other people idio bring money into the house regularly, 
about how much do they bring in per week? 

31 . Has your father been unemployed at any time duiing the last two months? 
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Home 



32 . Not coiinting the bathroom, how many rooms are there in your house? 

33* How is the hoi^se heated? 

3^* Do you have a room to yourself? 

35. Would you say your house is veiy comfortable, o.k,, or rather 
uncomfortable? 

36 and 37. Does your family own the house you live in? (If yes): How much 
do you think the family could get if the house were sold? 

(If no): How much rent do you pay? 

38 . Do you have your friends visit your home often, occasionally, rarely, 
or never? 

39. Does your family own a car and a TV set? 

40. About how many hard-covered books, not counting school books, are there 
in your house? 



Family 

41, How would you say the meoibers of your family get along with each other? 

42, How close would you say the members of the family are to each other? 

43 , Who wears the pants in the family? 

Do you generally talk over your problems with one or both of your parents? 

45 . How happy do you think your parents are with each other? (If one or 
both are dead, or if they are separated): How happy were they? 

46 • Generally, how happy was your home life before you started high school? 

47 . How successfid would you say your father (or man of the house) has 
been in life? 

48* Is thw*e any person in your family or among close friends of the family 
that you would say has been a real success in life? (If yes): Who? 

Why do you consider him successful? Who else? 

49» When you*ve needed advice about planning your future, to idiom have you 
gone? 

50. If you need or should need some help in getting a start in your life 
would there be anyone to idiom you would turn? 

51. What part have your folks taken in pl anning your future? 

52 . Have your folks brought you up to feel that you* re as good as ar^^one 
else? 

53* When you were a child, idiat sort of things were you punished for? 

54 # When you were a child, what sort of things were you rewarded for? 

55. Did your folks made any special efforts to shield you from the rough 
and mean things in life (Probe): What comes to mind when you hear the 
words "rough and mean things in life?" 



School 



56 , What do you think is the point of going to high school? 
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57* If yoa were 14 again, and t wan egaiAetely nn to won, would you 
choose to go to high s<diool 7 (Probe) s Why do yon feel t hi s w^rT 
58 « Considering all of your grades in high school, did you get nostly A*e, 
■ostly B»s, nostly C»s or nostly D»s? ^ /i- 

58a. Do you feel that you were erer treated unfairly 

What happened? (Probe, if Wegro youth says yes): this, in your 

opinion, hare anything to do with your being a Hegro? 

58b. Was there aiy teacher in high school who took a personal interest in 
you? (If yes): In what way? 

59. During the last year in high school, did you hare any neetings about 

what% want to do after school with a teacher, principal, or counselor 

in your school? (If yes): How nany neetings? , * .ui. 

60 « How interested are high school teachers in idiat happens to their pupils 

in later life? j. 

6l« Do you think you did about as well as you could at high school? 

62. Do you feel that you were erer discrininated against in any way st 
school? (If yes): Can you tell ne idiat happened? 

63* Are you in high school at present? 



Thftwn Hot in School* 



Thoaa Still in Se^iyil- 



63a. First job. ^cb d 9 « 

thereafter ; 

After you left school, idiat was your first 

job? 7D* 

Did anyone gire you references? 

How did you find out about this job? 

What was your starting pay and last pey on 71, 
this job? 

What kind of business was your enployer in? 

How long were you on this job? 72. 

Wlgr did you leare this job? 

64 . What hare you found nost satisfactoiy about 
your job eaqierienee? 

65. What hare yon found least satisfactory 
about your job experience? 

66. Do you feel that any of these jobs will 

help you in the future? (Probe, if yes or 
naybe): In idiat wsy? 

67. (For graduates): Are you glad you stayed 
in hi^ school till you graduated? Why (or 
why not)? 

(For drppouts): Why did you leare hi^ 
s(dio 61 before graduation? 

68. (For dropouts): What would you advise a 
younger friend to do (about graduating)? 



Hare you held any kind 
of outside job since 
you entered hi^ school? 

(If any kind of work): 
Wkgr did yon do this 
work? 

(If aiqr kind of work): 
How did yon get the 
job(s)? 

How do you get your 
spendii« aoney? 
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aRD 2 



Aanlrmtioni 



k. 



6 . 

9. 

10 . 



11 . 

12 . 

13 



Vhtn you uoro in your first your of high seboolt ulmt kind of uork did 

you want to do whon you grew i^)? 

low what do you think you*d liko to do? 

(If thorn is a change): Wiat Mde you change your wind? 

(For girls only): Do you hare say specific plans for getting ■arried 

within the next few years? 

(For girls only): Do you intend to keep on working after you are 

Who has influenced you nost in deciding what kind of work you want to 
doY 

36. Me*d to know how you feel about different kinds of Jobs* On 
your sheet you*U find a list of Jobs* Tell nSf for each oittt whether 
you'd like it, wbetfaer it would be o.k., SL whether you wouldn t want 

it. 



For bows 



Owner of a ‘barber shop 

Mailnan 

Salesnan 

Doctor or lauyer 

Cook or walet in soneone's house 

Teacher 

Famr 

Tool and die mker 
Executire in a large office 
Electrician 

Accomitant in an office 
Policenan or flrenan 



Owner of a beauty shop 

Clerk in a post office 

Saleswowan in a big store 

Doctor or lawyer 

Maid in eoaeone's house 

Teacher 

voider 

Writer on a national nagasine 
Dietician in a hospital 
Telephone operator 
Stenographer or secretary 



37. 

37a. 



hich type of work would you choose if you had a choice of working with 

eople, with things, or with ideas? 

We'd like to know what you think nakes a Job a good Job. Of the things 

isted on yoar rteet, iddch do you think is^t 

ob goodt Which is next «>8t ii^rtantt Third? Fourth? Fifth? Sixth. 



■on^ 

security 

interesting work 



pleasant fellow workers 
service to hmenity 
public recognition 



38. Which of theee itens on your sheet do you think is most helpful in 

getting ahead in life? 

1. Just plain luck 

2. working hard and saving noney 

3* knowing the right people and using their influence 
4. inproving your education and experience 
Which is next nost inportant? 
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39. 

41 . 

^ 3 . 



44 . 



45. 



46. 

47. 



Suppose your *^^*flH* could be realized, and d>aolute]j noth^v 

would stand in your way. idiat would you be doing ten years fy<ni now? 
TK 4 wJr 4 ti ^ iiAieAllT^ lAiat do you think you will probably be doing 

ten years from now? 

Wbat do you thttik chances are that in tan years fron now yon wLU say* 
■The situation in now isn't getting anyplacet end I don t know 

where to go fJron here." ^ ^ 

How nueh noMy do you think you (for end yw 

a week ten years ftron now. assuning the cost of liring is the 

Cmparing yourself to your father (for nother). do yon think 

you will — V* out in life better than he.abont the sane, or probably 

not as good? x j « 

How decided are you about liiat sort of work yon'd like to do? 

Please tell ns which of the sUtensnts on your sheet cones cloeest 
to deseribii^ the way yon feel abont going to college or for ihrther 

training: 



I intend to apply for entrance to 
college and hope to go if I an 
adnitted. 

I intend to apply for entrance to 
college, but an not certain yet 
whether I will go or not. 

I probably will not apply in the 
near Ihtnre. bnt hope to go sons 
other tine. 



As it looks now. 1 probably 
won't be going to college at 
aU. 

1 intend going to a sdhool for 
farther training, but not to 
college (i.e*. trade or business 
school). 

Don't know. 



48. Would you nind reiy nuch. pretty nuch. not rery wneh. or not at all if 
yon nerer got to eidlege? 



49 and 50. Which of the statenents on your sheet is the nost inportsnt. 
and which is the nert nost inportant. reason for going to college? 



to get a good general education the contacts you nake there 

to train for a career because one's fJriends are going 

the social life at college because one's family wants one 

to go 

there's no really good reason for going to college 



% 



51. Do you thilik Elnira is a good jdace to lire? x 

52 . How do you feel about staying in Elnira for the rest of your life? wliat 
nakes you say this? (Probe Negro respondents): 

(rhe^*u^ fint willing to stay ) (Those content to star) 

If you weren't a Negro, would you like Is it better for Negroes here 
to stay? other places? 

Where do you thiidc you'd like to go 
what would you do there? 



o 
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52 a. Do 70 a know personally that you'd reiy nnch like to be like? 

(If yes): Who is it and idiat is it about bin that you adnire? 

52b» Is there anyone that you're heard about that you'd rery nuch like to be 
like? Who? Wlqr? 

53* How do people in general seen to feel about yon? 



Hata also included: IQ results^ aeadeaie standingt type of high school 

course and regents or local progran. 
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appendix c 

QUESTIONS USED FOR CHAPTffi VI: 
"HANAGEHENT AND MINORITT GROUPS” 



The following 
the first phase of 
to these questions 
situation in order 



iiOA quartions represent the basic areas of 
SS sSW. inUrriewers. hw^r. 

to Af <" foil and detaUed responses in these areas. 



1. What are your personal feelings about »egroes and Puerto Ricanst 

2» How are they "different"? 

3. How do eigacyoes feel about then on the job? 

h. How far up on the job scale in your plant could a llegro or Puerto Eic^ 

realistictOly got 



5. My don't Hegroes and Puerto “leans got iqKradedt 

6. Hhat vocational advice would ^ give • 

if you were a guidance counselor in a high school? 

7. Would you hire a Negro secretaiy? 

8. Hhat would you advise oUier plants to do to achieve intogratlont 



In the questionnaire for P^ ^ ^oSS”id^ 

^e werTLed as weU^as the fbUcww 

especially weU-suitedt Explain. 
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APPENDIX D 

A CLASSIFICATION OF DISCRIMINATORY EMPLOYME3IT PRACTICES 



Several vriters have coaqoUed lists of specific discriminatory em- 
ployment practices. However, the list of such practices presented ^ 

believed to be more complete and systematic than any other so far publi^ed. 

It classifies these practices by type of discrimination, coverage, mewras 
used, and social groups involved. The value of such a list is that it trans- 
lates general attitudes into concrete patterns of behavior and thus suggests 
specific possibilities of remedial action. 

It should be emphasized that the practices listed below are not imputed 
to any particular business, labor, or other social groups in the 
New York. It should also be pointed out that nonwhites are used “ 
as the ?yrt)ol (since they are also the majority) of all victims of 
nation. The extent of these discriminatory practices cannot be ascertained 
without further detailed investigation. All that is convqred here 
ov^-all view of the ways in idiich discrimination in enqployment has been and 

may be practiced. 



TYPES AND METHODS OF DISCRIMINATION IN EMPUJYMENT 



T. By Trrfividiial Employers and Corporations 



A, Type of discrimination ; 

1. Complete exclusion from emplcg- 
■ftpt. regardless n f giiAlifications 
and previous experience . 



B, Methods of discrimination ; 

1. Outright refusal to hire. 

2. Recruiting workers through 
associations and agencies with 
mendbership limited to idiites. 



3« Informal instructions to 
supervisors and foremen. 



Use of employment agenoy as 
subterfuge. 



5. Devious evasion of anti- 
discrimination law (e.g., setting 
up special physical or mental 
qualificaticxis for eDq>loyment). 



2, Partial restrictions on ewploV’ 
j^ent opportunities . 



!• Limitation of employment to 
menial and unbilled jobs. 

2. Classification of jobs so as 
to exclude nonwhites from specific 
occupations and jobs. 



o 



3« Demotion from mechanical to 
menial Jobs. 

4. Assignment to less desirable 
shifts. 

5. Denial of opportunities for in- 
service training. 

6. Disregard of seniority rules in 
hiring and firing (first to be fired 
— last to be re-hired), especially 
during periods of slack business. 

7* Disregard of seniority rules in 
upgrading and promotion. "Super- 
seniority” for idiite workers. 

8. Refusal to consider nomdiites 
for supervisory positions. 



3. Unequal treatment with regard 1. Disregard of rule regarding 
to wages and other conditions of " equal pay for equal work." 
work . 

2. Segregation in plant cf non- 
^diite from idiite workers. 

3. Failure to provide equal facili- 
ties in the way of rest rooms and 
other comforts. 

4. More rigid enforcement of disci- 
I^inaxy rules (e.g., in imposition 
of fines for tardiness, absenteeism, 
etc . ) . 



U. Bw Labor and Prof esaional Organizations 

Type of discrimination : B. Methods of discrimination ; 

1. Complete exclusion from organ!- 1. Formal restriction of member- 
sation and its benefits . ship to whites through Caucasian 

clause, ritual, and other devices. 

2. Informal exclusion of nonwhites 
by "tacit consent" of idiite meoibers. 

3. Exclusion hy "union-management 
collusion." 
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2. Partial restriction of member- 
ship and ewployinent * 



1. Giving nonwhites only auxi» 
liary status in organization. 

2. >!aintenance of separate hir- 
ing halls for nonwhites. 

3. Setting up all-nonwhite locals 
with employment jurisdiction in 
specified areas or plants. 

4. Informal practice of assigning 
nonwhites to specific jobs only 
sijid of limiting them to lower oc- 
cupational status, e.g., that of 
helpers. 

5. Preferential placement of 
white workers. 



6. Informal practice of not refer- 
ring nonwhites to jobs as long as 
white workers are available. 



7. Informal practice of blocking 
upgrading of nonwhite workers. 

8. Restricting access to skilled 
occupations through control of 
state licensing boards. 



9. Barring nonwhites from appren- 
ticeship. 

10. Refusal to open to nonwhites 
new jobs created by technological 
change. 



3, llnffgiiAl treatment on the .job . 



1, Refusal of white workers to 
work with nonwhites on the same 
job or in proximity. 

2. Creating a sense of job in- 
security among nonwhite workers 
through social pressure and un- 
friendly behavior. 
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Ill, By other Social Groups and the General Pi^ic 



A. Type of discrimination ; 

1, Pressures for complete exclu- 
sion from employment opportunities . 



2. Pressures for restriction of 
employment opportunities . 



3* General attitudes affecting 
employment . 



B. Methods of discrimination ; 

1. Opposition to immigration 
of nonwhites. 

2. Discouragement of housing 
provisions for nonwhites in 
industrial areas. 

3. Refusal to serve nonwhites in 
stores, hotels, restaurants, etc. 

1. Discouragement by community 
authorities of industrial plants 
employing nonwhite workers. 

2. Inadequate community services 
for nonwhites. 

3. Inadequate educational facili- 
ties for nonwhites. 

4. Informal discouraging of voca- 
tional training by school authori- 
ties and teachers. 

5. Failure to provide job 
counseling services. 

6. Restriction of employment in 
city hospitals. 

7. Limitation of admission of 
nonwhites to public and private 
nursing training schools. 

8. Nonrecognition of trade licenses 
issued by other states. 

1. Tolerance or encouragement in 
public life of stereotypes with 
regard to racial and ethnic groups. 

2. Nonparticipation in efforts to 
reduce racial and ethnic friction 
in community life through parent- 
teachers' associations, citizens' 
councils, and other organizations. 
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APPENDIX E 

SUGGESTED AREAS AND TOPICS FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH ON 
DISCRIMINAnON AND LOyf INCOMES 



The scope of this report had to be limited for reasons indicated in 
Chapter I. However, in preparing for this initial 

advisable to formulate a list of questions which would in^cate the areas 
and topics of investigation for which answers should eventually be sought. 
The questions are presented below in the hope that they may stimulate 
further research by interested individuals as well as by private and 
official organizations.* 



1. The Social and Eeonomtc Condition of Disadvantaged Minority Groups _jn 
New York State 

What is the size of different minority groups in New York State by area? 

Hm mar and what proportions of different minority groups are self^plo^, 
in uie^fessions, skilled, unskiUed, in the various ^ucattonal categories, 
in the various income categories, unemployed, on relief? 



How many end what proportions 
various industries, by area. 



of different minority groups are in the 
and by oonqparison to the total local population? 



What is the turnover of members of disadvantaged minority groups in different 
Industries, by area, and by kind of Job? 



To what extent are members of the impoverished group members of groups 
against which discriminatory practices are employed? 

What are typical career patterns of minority group monbers, by education, 
sex, age, training? 

To what extent do members of minority groups belong to unions? Which Indus 
tries, areas, kinds of Jobs, income levels? 



To what extent are members of groups against which discrimination ^es 

place socially disorganized: proportions of divorced, separated, 

living together unmarried, illegitimacy, crime, delinquency, mental illness 



To what extent do members of disadvantaged minority groups participate in 
community organizations; integrated, segregated? 



* The list was prepared by Drs. Clarence and Sylvia 
bution is gratefully acknowledged. 



Sherwood whose contri- 
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What are the rltal statistics pertaining to the various disadvantaged 
minority groups: death rate; birth rate: age*speeifie migration rate: 
age*specifie emigration rate; proportions married, single, by age and sex; 
age distribution, by sex? 

In areas in which there is a heavy concentration of a disadvantaged 
minority group, what are the comparative figures for social and educational 
services: fire protection, police protection, collection of garbage, 
pay scale of teachers, proportion of substitute teachers to regular staff, 
experience of teachers, nuiiber of children per class, special training 
teachers, special classes for nonreaders, special classes for foreign 
language speaking children, value of school property per pupil, amount 
spent per pupil, libraries, parks, playground, indoor recreation facili- 
ties, street lighting? 

Do minorities frequently fail to get their fair share because of their 
poorer eeonomie situation, which is brought about by other forms of dis- 
crimination; for example: failure to get unemployamnt insurance because 
they are denied employment in covered industries; failure to get unemidoy- 
ment insurance because their work is so irregular that they fail to qualify; 
old-age insurance for same reasons; residential mobility; and relief problems? 

What are the rates of home ownership and income produoing property ownership 
for the various disadvantaged minoxity groups? Total value, and proportion 
of total value? 

What are the proportions of credit extended by banks to various disadvantaged 
groups? By other credit-extending organisations and facilities? 

To what extent are minority group members tending to get firmer grips on 
particular job areas; holding same jobs longer; achieving advancement? 

What are the strength and weaknesses in the job picture for the various 
disadvantaged minority groups? 



2, Economic and Manpower Conditions and Potential in New York State 

What is the industry picture in New York State; kinds, number, and sise of 
industries; their competitive status in the over-all situation; which are 
the declining and which the expanding industries; what are the dispersal 
and concentration trends, geographic and economic, by industry and area; 
what are the seasonal variations, by industry and area; what are the 
automation trends, by industry a^ area; new industries; small business; 
business failure rates, by industxy and area; what degrees of skill are 
required, by industry and area; wage r^tes, by industry and area? 

What are the differential rates of natural increase for different minority 
groups; birth and death rates, by area; migration and emigration data; in 
predictions of population growth and changes in composition for New York 
State particularly with respect to labor potential; age and education distri- 
butions and trends as they relate to economic potential? 
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Vhat it tht ratio of liAx>r popnlatlon to ottiwitod eaplojfaont opportnaitiot 
for tht total population and for the wlout dltadranttf^ ninoritgr gronpt» 
hgr indatti7, area and jobT 

What it the relatita between the mniber of people in an area» their oharae* 
terlttio oeoupationtf and the leyel of living? For the varlont alnoritj 
groiq[>t? 

To what extent are eeleotlve faotort operaUng in nigrationt are the 
ftidliet end individnalt aoving in ontt who are aott or leant likelj to 
■ike a tueoett in their new location; how are thete nmrotnti affeoting 
oomnnitar life? 

What are the fluotoatlont* ocnpotitlont and ninori^ group partiolpation in 
the eatual labor force (enow renovalt eto.)? 

What it the relationthlp between expanding and deolining narkete for given 
indnetriet and wage levelt and enploFMnt opportnniUet for ninoritj groupt? 

What it the relationthlp between the proportion of e^dogfable non*ainoritj 
group wontn in the eonmnltj and enplojnent opportonitiee for ninoritF 
groT^t? 

What it the relationthip between the average age of the working foroe and 
enplQjnent opportnnitiet for ninoritj groupt; hgr induttxyi area, and job? 

What are the general trendt in pattemt of educational requiranentt and 
their inplioatione for enplograent opportunitiee for ninoritj groupt; bar 
indutti7i area* and job? 

What it the role of the nininun wage in tht pleturt of job opportunitiet 
for alnoritj group nehbert? 

What it the geographio nobilitj of the labor force and itt i^Oioationt 
for eaplojaant opportunitiet for alnoritj groupt? 

What it the range of eoUeotive bargaining organitation — local, regional, 
national •• and how it thit related to labor force aobilitj and the geo- 
graphic range of job opportunitiet; what are itt inplioationt for ciqiloj- 
aant opportunitiet for alnoritj groupt? 

What arc the tohool enrollaent and dropout trendt for diffexcnt alnoritj 
groupt; bj area? 

What arc the effeott of tooial aeouritj provitlont on labor aobilitj? 

What it the influence of aigration on eaplojaant opportunitiet tnd occupa- 
tional adjuataantt? 

What are the tohool needt in relationthip to population and eoonoaic 
trendt in the ttate? 
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To what oxtoat ar» IndiTldBals fron iapoYorishod grovpB viUiag to roloeato 
«faorB job opportonltlos Mgr be crater; what are the eoelal aid pqrehologieal 
obstaelea to reloeatioaT 

Uhat are in inereaeinc dmmai vihioh caa be taa^t eith reasonable eaeet 

What is the iapaet of aatonation on job opportaidties for ainoritj group 
■Mbers in unskilled oategories? 

What is the general dsMud for labor* hj industry* area* skill reqnlrad* 
seasoneUly* arailable housing; and i^pUeaUons for snplogfnent opp ort u n ities 
for ninority group neaibers? 



3, Pbtentlal 

lb shat extent does p ote r t y affect the school dropout rate for different 
idnority groups? 

For ninority groig) SBie»rs hoir does the career pattern of the parent affect 
the derelopneiit of potential of offspringt 

1b nhat extent are the sbhools neeUng the special needs of the various 
ninority gi'onps? 

1b nhat extent are sehebls acting on pre co neeiued notions of conditions of 
prejudice and discrininaticn in industry* thereby directing certain groiqw 
anay froai preparation of akiUs for cert^ indsstries and jobs? 

To nhat extent does sceeptaneo or rejection on the part of the doninant 
group of ninority group norioers in a flm affect the nork pei^omanoe of the 
ninority group nenibera; their chanoes for advanoenent; absenteeian; tumoverT 

To what extent are ninority group nahbers operating under a "defeatist* oon- 
ception of the job situationt 

To nhat extent do snibirs of warions ninorily groups nish to as sinll a t e nith 
the doninant groiq)? 

To nhat extent do different ninority group parents oontribute to low self* 
inages in their children; nhat is the i^pMt of this on nork goals* efforts* 
leamingT 

What are the variations in attitude toward nork inplanted in their children 
by ninority group parentst 

To idiat extent do different ninority group parents contribute to a lack 
of notivation for ooo^pational suooess on the part of their children? 
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To what oxtent does hostlli^ lead to ingroi4> Mdsershlp insistencr on 
belonging to only those social groiq>s eonpos^ of its own neiridersT Bern is 
this lolated to lack of oonsinieation between groups, the sharing of social 
walnes, the reinforeenent of discrininatoiy attitudes and patterns, and the 
life chances of nenbers of disadrantaged ninoritj groups? 

To what extent do ninoritj group parents urge their children to drop out of 
school? 

To what extent do ninoritj group parents force their children out of woca^ 
tional conpetition with children of the doninant group? 

Dbes learning seen to be nore effectiwe for children of giwer ninoritj 
groins idwn the teachers are of the sane group? Do attitudes toward school 
seen to be better? 

When nart)Brs of a disadvantaged ninoritj are dispersed in snail nuidwrs in a 
sdhodl, as conpared with schools in which there is a heavj concentration of 
such nanibers: do scholastie achieveaents of such n en be rs tend to be hii^r 
or lower; do attitudes toward such nenbers tend to be different; do self- 
attitudes of such individuals tend to be hi^r or lower; do attitudes 
toward school, work, and working with nenbers of the doninant grtmpB seen to 
be better or poorer? 

In areas where there is public interracial housing are educational facilities 
of disadvantaged ninorities better or poorer? Are their educational achieve- 
nents greater or less? 

Vhat have been the effects on the educational progress of ninoritj group 
nedbers in areas where there have been deliberate atte^>ts to integrate and 
relieve intergroup tensions? 

low do teachers regard being assigned to teach in schools heavllj concen- 
trated with disadvantaged ninorities; how does this affect the quilitj of 
teaching? Are there variations bj degree of urbanisation, geographic 
loealitj, or soeio-eeenDaic level of the neighborhood served? 

To what extent does a lew eira^iiaticn of hinself deteneine whether an indi- 
vidual of a given ninoritj group will applj for a particular Job? 



Discrini nation Mschairi see 

What are the specific discrininatoxy nechanisns which operate in the various 
industries to nake different ninoritj groups ooqwtitivelj unequal? What 
are tte variations bj industry, bj area, bj recruitaent nethod, and bj group 
involved? 

What are the recruitaent aethods — how are the Jobs actuallj filled? What 
are the variations bj industry, bj area, bj skill level, bj group involved? 
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To wfaat extent ere diecrininatoiy policies in iiidtnstrjr based on prejudice; 
on econoaie considerations, on pressures froa workers, union, custoaere? 

What are the rariatlons by industnr, area, job level, and by group involved? 

To idiat extent are discriainatoiy policies in industry the result of nega- 
tive experiences with integration; of fears; of untested assuaptions? 

To what extent are discriainatoxy policies and practices in industry the 
result of pressures froa the eoaannity? What are the variations by site of 
coaaiinlty, relative size of the fini, oonposition of the local population, 
general econoaie condition of the industry involved? 

Where are the crucial discriainaticn points in the organizational hierarohy 
of given fixas — top level, personnel departaent, foreaen, etc*; are there 
variatioiis by industry, area, type of job, econoaie, and population factors? 

What is the relationship between pre judicial attitudes and pressures toward 
excluding aenhers of a given disadvantaged ainority group froa e^doanMnt 
or froa aigrating to the eoaannity and estiaation of these ainority group 
aeribers as econoaie coapetitors? 

What are the criteria of worker selection (experience, skill, looks, person- 
alityt handling of people, etc.) and their lapact on job o p por tu nities for 
ainority group aenibers? What are the variations by in^txy, area, job? 

What is the infabct of seniority and tenure eysteas on eaployaent opportuni- 
ties for ainority group naubers? 

What is the i^aet of the notion of "responsibility* (stereotypes about 
irresponsibilityt fear of responsibility, etc.) on eaplcyaent and proao- 
tion opportunities for ainority group aenbers? 

What are the iaplications of the "authority” factor in organisational 
hierarchies for proaotions and eaployaent opportunities at certain job- 
levels for ainority group aaebers? 

What are the various control forces in the self-eaplcyaent pattern, such as 
lioensingt loans, etc.; what are their iaplications for ainority group 
business opportunities? 



5* Problens in Bedweing fti* Elimina ting Oiscriaination 

What are the iaplications of the questions under each of the above four 
headings in terns of the regulatory and educational powers of SCAD? 

What have been the probleas faced by industries or fims which have en|lcyed 
aeabers of disadvantaged ainority groups? How were these probleas handled? 
What lessons do these experiences suggest? Are there variations by indus- 
try, area, and type of work? Ob the iaidleations vary depending upon the 
ainority groiq> involved? 



o 

ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTiTiaa 
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What 9T% thi iMurtlenlar problaM of tlio pionoor iiorkor-«Mi>or of mw AamA ij 
croup in a cl^“ ^ indnstry, area, and typo of 

work; ly particular nincrity fw>up involved? 

lb nbat OKtent and bow are the problana different when the oonaanity pw- 
oeires the •• expendinc^ Ae oontractlnc^ When it ia a one-indnatry 

town? 

To what extant bate mdona praaaed for ninority group 

■ent? Bow bare they inplenented tfaia where it baa occurred? What are the 

Turiationa ty iaduatiy, by union, by araa, by type of work? 



What ofurt attenpta hate been nade to proaote intergroup totegratim in 
induatiy • By idion? What aetboda were need? How anceea albl were ttey? 
What are their la^eationa for other indnatriea,areaa, typea of workT 



What typea of or other teobniquea are aoat effective in getUng 

indnatriea to aaxlniie ebanoea for equal aaploynent opportunitiea for 
aLnority gro«q> neabera? 
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APPENDIX F 



PARTICIPANTS IN THE ADVISCEY CONFERENCE, MARCH 9, 1957 



T 



1. WARREN BANN31 

2. SOLOMON BARKIN 

3. THEODORE BIENENSTOCK 

4. HERMAN BLOCH 

5. ROBERT BOWER 

6. ARVID ERODERSEN 

7. WILBUR J. COHEN 

8. HENRY COHEN 

9. H. DAVID DAVIS 

10. DAN W. DODSON 

11. HORTENSE GkBEL 

12. JOSEPH GITTLER 

13. ELI GINZBURG 

14. DON HAGER 

15. JOHN HOPE II 

16. FRANK H(«NE 

17. ABRAHAM JAFFE 

18. ROBERT B. JOHNSON 

19. THERON JOHNSON 

20. LEWIS W. JONES 

21. ALFRED MC.LEE 

22. JOSEPH MONSERRAT 

23. CORIENNE MORROW 

24. RICHARD PLAUT 

25. DONALD ROSS 

26. MORTON J« SCHUSSHEIM 

27. BERT SEIDMAN 

28. CLARENCE SENIOR 

29. HANS SIMONS 

30. MARSHALL SKLARE 

31. STERIJNG SPERO 

32. HANS STAUDINGER 

33. HENRY STETLER 

34 . ROBERT WEAVER 

35. MAX WOLFF 

36 . ADAM YARMOLINSKY 

37. CHARLES ZIMMERMAN 



- National Urban League 

- Textile Workers Union 

- New York State Education Department 

- University of Bridgeport 

- Bureau of Social Science Research, 
Washington, D.C« 

- New School for Social Research 

- University of )Q.chigan 

- New York City Administrator's Office 

- Bureau of Social Science Research, 
Washington, D.C. 

- New York University Center 
for Human Relations 

- Temporary State Housing Rent Commission 

- University of Rochester, 

Group Relations Study Center 

- Columbia University 

- American Jewish Congress 

- Fisk University 

- New York City Commission on 
Intergroup Relations 

. Columbia University 

. National Conference of Christians and Jews 

- New York State Education Department 

- Tuskegee Institute 

- Brooklyn College 

- Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

- New York City Commission on 
Intexgronp Relations 

- National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for N^ro Students 

• New York State Education Department 
. Temporary State Housing Rent Commission 

- AFL^IO 

- Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

- New School for Social Research 

- American Jewish Committee 

- New York Ikiiversity 

- New School for Social Research 

- Connecticut C(mnnission on Civil Rights 

- Temporary State Housing Rent Commission 

- New School for Social Research 

- Fund for the Republic 

- International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
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Incomes, Work Experience and Economic Status of Families and Individuals 
in New York State, 1956-1957 - - a statewide household survey conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census as an extension of its National Current Population 
Survey. The survey provides current information for total New York State 
population on incomes, economic activity, labor force participation, education, 
housing and other selectrtd factors associated with economic status. Similar 
data on ethnic groups in New York City has been obtained. 

Size and Characteristics of the New York State Low Income Population, 1949 - 
1956 --an analysis of the data of the special 1956-1957 survey and the 1949 
Census to determine characteristics of families and individuals with low 
incomes and trends in incomes and economic status between these two years. 

Public Assistance Recipients in New York State, January- February 1957 -- a 
study conducted with the cooperation of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare and local public welfare agencies. Detailed information on 
demographic, personal and economic characteristics of recipients of public 
assistance and their families and other relatives living in the household was 
obtained from existing case records supplemented by personal interview. 

Low Incomes in Rural New York State — a study by the New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, analyzing the causes of low incomes and 
substandard levels of living in rural areas and proposing lines of remedial ^ 

action. 

Discrimination and Low Incomes -- studies conducted by the New School for 
Social Research under contract with the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, to e3q>lore the disproportionate concentration of minority 
groups in the low income population and to investigate ways in which discrimi- 
nation leads to this concentration. 

Tncomes, Expenditures and Family Adjustments to Unemployment -- household 
surveys of families of unemployment insurance beneficiaries conducted in 
cooperation with the Committee by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 

Columbia University, under contract with the Division of Employment, New 
York State Department of Labor, in Albany- Schenectady- Troy and in the Utica 
area. Interviews are conducted with a sample of individuals and families of 
persons currently receiving unemployment insurance benefits to obtain detailed 
information on incomes and expenditures before and after unemployment, and 
on financial adjustments and other effects of unemployment on family living. 

Demonstration Program for Improving the Economic Status of Low Income 
Families- - a pilot local-state action program under the auspices of a widely 
representative Community Development Committee of Oneida County, supported 
by the Interdepartmental Committee and the cooperating State agencies to 
demonstrate that State programs and available community resources and ser- 
vices, both public and voluntary, can be applied in a coordinated effort to enable 
individuals and families to achieve improved self-sufficiency and higher levels 
of productivity and earnings, enhanced social usefulness and economic well-being. 



